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PREFACE. 


HE daniel or the Neely ra- 
| ther, of a Work ꝙ this nature, 
(if it be executed with 7 oper Fudg- 
nent and Diligence) ** never puted 
ſuch as profeſs any Rane 7 2 Chatte 
Learning, or for thoſe mighty and celebrated 
Names, who have been tranſmitted to u5 with 
Honour, thro” ſo many Ages, 2 'the gent 
and venerable Founders of e mere 
Reading and Grammatical boden et ne of 
theſe Writers "muſt be diy and unaffe 
without you ard in fome- * are made 
quainted "with their . their Tae, 
their Hiſtories, their ſeveral Beauties aid 
Inpe#fe#ions;the Times- in-which they lived, 
You, I, A 2 ths 


- - * =y 


r the PREFACE... 
© rhe Figure they have made in the Republici 
J Leltent, the Sentiments- and Juqgmens of i 
.. the Learned in all Ages upon "their Work: il 


— 


"and Compoſitions. f Theſe, a 
Sirrumſtancts are ſo nece 


nd many "mor: 
to. be known by 


à young Student, (who begins to tread upon 
Claſſic Ground) in order to conduct hin 
with Pleaſure and Advantage through the 
Courſe of his Studies, ibat without theſe 
Helps, he muſt walk with Doubt and Diff 
dence, muſt be led aſtray by falſe Lights, 
ived of many 'wonderfal and a. 
. greeable Diſcoveries, which a Collection of 
this ſort muſt unavvidably Bold out to him. 


Tu have it underſtood, that the fol: 
_ lowing Volumes are chiefly deſign d far ale 
Uſe” and Inftruftion of younger Schar, 


_ the” perhaps they may be of real Benefit to 
Gentlemen, who have for ſome Years neglected 

, of . their Education, and 
_ have a mind to reſume thoſe pleaſant and uſe 
ful Studies, in which they formerly mage 4 
 . Progreſs. at the Schools or Univerſities, Eve- 
ty thing. contained in them is ſubmitted with 
.great Deference to ihe. profeiſed Meſters. in 
Claſſic Knowledge, . who will. ind no greater 

_ Faults, than. pope. may be. 
the. Diligence they will ſee: I aue uſed... 
Ti proger. Materia, and tha Care. 

joken 10 diſpoſe them 4. 6. eg 


. the Advantages 


ng. proger, 


atened for. by 
1 have 425 iu 


x. And 
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n/eful\ Method, In hort, I preſume I have 
in this Defien come pretty near ts aubat the 
Title promiſes, and therefore Pall not plead 
want -of Time or Abilities, the mean and. 
common Refuge of little Authors 3 fince thoſe 
muſt be ſorry* Excuſes for a Man's Writing 
but indifferently,* which are ſtrong Reaſons 
why he: ſhould not have written at all. 


I am not aware of any notable Objection 
that'can be fer d againſt the Method I have 
obſerved" in the Digeſting of this Wark, tho 
it intirely differs from the Scheme that has 
been followed by thoſe who have gone before 
me. The Lives of the Grecian Poets have been 
written many Tears ago. by à very learned 
Hand, and lately, (and at à great Di- 
ſtance: indeed) have appear d the- Lives of 
the Roman Poets, attended with Remarks and 
Criticiſms.- But theſe Writers ſeem to have 
Studied more ts diſplay their own Accompliſh- 
ments, und "the Quainineſ © of their own 
Skill, than to inform the young Student that 
wants help; they entertain you with their 
own Obſervations, and reſt ' wholly upon 
them, without vouchſafing to call. to their 
Aid the Fudgment and Senſe of the many 
Learned that went before "them, and bave 
acquired Immortality by their laborious Com- 
mentaries, and + Diſquifitions ;,* they ober- 
power you with pompous and long Quotu· 
Vo L. I. a ; Hons, | 


i. Ren 
| tions," that cover above half ' their Paper. 
1 Bz/ides, their Thoughts lie looſe and ſcat- 
[| tere. and unconnetted, they are generally 


| flat and tedious, and therefore trouble and 
Perplix you in the Reading: This Fault I 
| have endeavoured carefully to avoid; the 
[ Lives and principal Incidents that relate to 
! theſe Claſſic Authors, you will find in a cloſe 
| | and compact View, and the Opinion of the 
e Criticks upon their Writings follow af- 
3 ter in a ——_ Order : With great Cau- 
tion I offer any thing of my own Judgment, 
which I have the modeſty to think would 
ſhew vain, forward, and perhaps imper- 
tinent among a Number of ſo great and un- 
diſputed Authorities... , 


| | THIS Work muſs be confeſſed to have 
another Advantage ſuperiour to, any. thing 
| what has been yet publiſhed, by the Addition of 
| a whole Volume, containing the Lives and 
Characters of the Grecian and Roman Hi- 
Rtorians, and Biographers ; which JI am con- 
1 fident no Man will ſay, were ever yet col- 
lefted together to any purpoſe in the Engliſh 
Language. OSLO: Ab 100 Las 


W *% ** 
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I believe 1 am the firſt that ever compiled 
Mork of this Nature, without a Multi- 

tude of Quotations; and fince I did not ſee. the 

Neceffity of it; I was willing do avoid all * 
b; 4.4 vl 
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and Oſtentation of Lang. T have ab 
introduced the Tranſlation of ſome few La- 
tin and Greek Paſſages, 'which the judicious 
Reader will excuſe, becauſe he will ſee the 
Uſe of it. And when. there is occaſion, 'tis 
as much Conceit and Pedantry, ſuperſtitiouſ- 
ly to avoid citing Greek or Latin, as it 
is to be pompous and profuſe in thoſe Cita- 
tions ware there 1 is no orcafion. 


LD 


Vol. 


— 


= IE 


the Lives, G. of 


Contai ning 
FJ Omer. | "iD I 
Heſiod. 29 
Sappho. 41 
Alczus... 49 
Anacreon. 56 
Pindar. 64 
Æſchylus. 7 
Sophocles. 7 
* . 87 
Plautus. e 147 
Terence. 153 
Lucretius. 164 
Catullus. 180 
Virgil. 188 
Horace. 202 
Tibullus. 212 
Propertius. 225 
Phædrus. 230 
Marcus Manilius. 233 
Ovid. 24 


5 Grecian Poets, 


Simonides, + 
Ariſtophanes. 
Theocritus, 
Lycophron.. 
Callimachus. 
Apollonius. 
Aratus. 


Oppian. - 


The Roman Poets, 


Lucan. 
Perſius. 

Silius Italicus. 
Statius. 


uvenal. 
ery 
Auſonius. 
Claudian. 


W 


Valerius Flaccus. 
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win Ages to arrive at any reaſon- 

2 able Certaint concerning the Cir- 
wp cumſtances' of Homer's Life; every 
EMaincovets toknow the Perſon Beg 
ot but admire: but, unhappily, this is a Cu- 
ioſity that can never in this caſe be throughly ſa- 
sfied; the moſt" celebrated of Men Will for 
Vo 1. 1. B 83 ever 
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ever be the moſt unknown. Not but that the 
| Ancients have writ his Life, but they are ſup- 
chiefly. by fabulous Traditions, they run 
Into Superſtition, and are ſo different in their 
Relations, that no Dependance can be form'd 
from the Accounts which are given, particular - 
ly with reſpect to Zgypr and Greece, the two na- 
tive Countries of Fable. 

We have an Account in Eu/tathius, moſt 
ſtrangely framed, which Alexander Paphius has 
reported concerning Hemer's Birth and Infancy, 
That He was: born in Egypt ,of. Damaſagoras 
and AÆthra, and brought up by a Daughter of 
Orus the Prieſt of it, who was her ſelf a Pro- 
pheteſs, and from whoſe Breaſts Drops of Honey 
would frequently diſtill into the Mouth of the 
Infant. In the Night-time, the firſt Sounds he 
uttered, were the Notes of nine ſeveral Birds; 
in the Morning he was found playing with nine 
Doves in the Bed: The Sibyl who attended him 
was uſed to be ſeized with a Poetical Fury, and 
utter Verſes, in which ſhe commanded Damaſa- 

2ras to build a Temple to the Muſes. L his 
he performed in. obedience_to her Inſpiration, 
and related all theſe oY o the Child when 
he was grown up; in Memory of the Doves 
which played with 1 his Infancy, has 
in his Works prefers this Bred to the | fonour 
of bringing Ambrofia to Jupi 

HzL10Do0R Us, who ha heard of this Claim 
| which Egypt put in for Hemer, endeavours to 

ſtrengthen it by naming; Thebes for the parti- 
eular "Place of his Birth. He allows too, that 
a Prieſt was his reputed Father, but that his 
real Father, according to the Opinion of GOP! 
ere He 9 when the Prieſt 
* 13 , ual 
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HOM E R. 3 
was celebrating the Rites of his Country, and 
therefore ſlept with his Wife in the Temple, 
the God had knowledge of her, and begot Homer. 
That he was born with Tufts of Hair upon his 
Thigh, as a Sign of unlawful Generation, from 
whence be was called 'Owinpo; (Femur) Homer, 
by the Nations throu ob which he wander'd. That 
he N himſelf hs" Occaſion why this 
of his Divine Extraction is unknown; becauſe 
he neither tald his Name, Race, nor Country, 
being a\bamed of is Exile, to which his reppted 
Father drove him, from am one the conſecrated 
Youths, c of that Mark, which their 

* wy eſteemed a Teſtimony of an unlawful 


5 AT Poetica Genealogy which is activer'd 
for Hbmey”s in the Greet Treatiſe of the Con- 
tention between him and F. 3 this Ac- 

count of his Deſcent. © The was botn 
of Fel, lh, atid Thoſe the Dau ox of Neptune ; 
Pirrus of. Linus; Olagrus of King Pierus, and 
the Nymp h e *-Orphets of Oeagrus, 
and the Muſe Calli from rut came O- 
rhryr; from him Gr from him Phi- 
from him Euphemus ; from him Epi 
ho bevot Minato: the Father of Di- 
147 3 BA had Heft the Poet, and Perſes 
Puramedt the Daughter of Apolls then Perſe 
had Man, on whoſe Daughter Chrytheis, the 
iver , Meltes begot Hamer. Here is a wonder- 


| Genealogy contrived induſtri 


ouſly to raiſe our 
Idea 2 igheſt; eſpecially” if we conſider, 


is derived from >, tem {| Phi. 
erpus ng 10" Love of Delight, E s from 
1 F Dittin, Prudence ps fre from Ftelligente > 

ncamede —_ It is not im 


provadle, 
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probable, but the Inventors meant by a F iction 
of! chis Nature to turn ſuch Qualifications in- 
to Perſons, as were,. agreeable to his Character 
for whom the Line was draẽw n. 
Tn is a ſhort Life of Homer Atributes 
to Plaarch, wherein a third Part,, of 1 
on Poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted, for 
an Account of his uncommon Birth in this 
manner: At the time, hen Nelexs the Son 
of Codrus led the Colony which was ſent into 
nia, there was in the Iſland, of 1s, a young 
Girl ' compreſſed by a Genizs who delighted to 
affociate ih the Muſes and ſhare. in 3 
Conſorts. She finding herſelf with Child, and 
being touched with the Shame of what had 
eee to her, removed from thence to 2 
lace called gina. There ſhe was taken in an 


Excurſion made by Robbers, and under the e 


Smyrna, which. was. then 
they gave her to Mon the Kit ok eee 
er u pon the Account of her Beauty: But whi 


e —— on the Bank of che River Meles, 
te 8 12 8 and expi "Fra 'The In- 
t was: taken on, r 
bon, Ell the Death. of: th Ro PLP PRO 
The | moſt remarkable Tradition. of Homer's 
ife 5 his Blindneſs, yet this muſt. not be- 
fall him in à common manner; ; nothing lels 
than Gods and Heroes muſt de viſibly - — 4 
cerned abdut it. Thus we find amon - Nu 
different | Acoounts 2 Hemig hs collected 
concerning bis: Hlindne t when Homer, re- 
loved. to 22 of Achilles, he had, an excced- 
: Defire to fill wh Mind with a juſt Idea of 
a 1e 2. Here; wherefore having id 


ue IN ee that. 
TY 


— 


NO HR 5 
He 27 obtain à Sight of him. The Hero 
grants his Poet's Petition, and "riſes' in a glo- 
rious Suit of Armour, which caft fo unſufferable 
a Splendor, © that” nr loſt his * "while he 
gazed for the Enlargement of his Notions. [ 

Bor the moſt mal Account we have of 
the Life of Homer is that which is ſaid to 
be collected by Freter. It is an unſupport- 
ed low Treatiſe, compoſed of Events which 
lis only within'the Compaſs of Probabllity and 
belong to the loweſt Sphere of Life; it ents 
ware conducted by the Spirit of a Gram- 
'mavigh, and is a mean Performance: I ſhall: not 
therefote tranſlate the whole Life aſcribed to 
" Herodotus,” (for it is not univerſally received 'as 
| Genie)" only the moſt material Parts of 


"it; 2 1 nat to be nicer Than Serabe, NP. 
ENS” 5 


to make ſe of t. 
. "Th 
Meig. TD 


/ pies who whole Nane 


LAY her a bg 
125 


e 
e whe 


| is, one hundted 


2 after the'taking 


_ "Oy bs 


5 
bether the Gül. 
* neee SLES 


at” Cum, : White he | 
rot 2 Citizen called . 
ter” called Cri- 


og OH; "3 
omiding of im, I 3 5 

of © 3 
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day to à Feſtival which the Town. of Smyrna 
was celebrating on the Banks of the Ag Me- 
les. Her Pains came upon her, 
delivered of Homer, whom ſhe called 1 
enes, becauſe he was born on the Banks "hi 
River, Having nothing to maintain her, 
was forced to ſpin for her Living 
THERE was at that time in Smyrne,.ia Man 
- called Phemins, who taught Literature and Mu- 
ſick. This Man having often, ſeen, Oritheis, 
who lodged near, him, and being pleaſed. with 
her Houſewifry, took her to his Houſe to ſpin 
the Wool he received from his Scholars for their 
Schooling. She behaved herſelf ſo modeftly and 
diſcreetly, that Phemius married her, and 4 ed 
her Son, in whom he diſcovered.ia wonderful 


Genius, and the beſt e Diſpolitign /in the 


World. After the . 0 f Phemins and Cri- 
theis, Homer ſucceeded to "his Father-in-Law's 
Fortune and School, and dk Arie, not on- 

Iy by the Len of & t * 
gers, who reſorted . om m Þ ler 
ing a Place of great” Trade. 

A Ship-Matfer called, Montes, who 1 
of Wit, very Leamed „deere e Poetry, 
was ſo taken with that he followed him 
cloſe, and perſuaded - leave his Scheel, and 
travel with him ; Homer, whoſe Head - Was, then 
upon his Poem of the 4/iad, and thought it of 
great confequence,. to-ſee., the 3 bs he Should 
have occaſion. to treat of, 
"wag ts 9 oy embark d . 
their oyages, 
note downalll ti the t. 
Man was ever more exa 
the Situation: of These d 4 . 


2 


r Foes 7 rr 


JT. oboe co dt 35 i ing 
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to have Joſt his Sight. This Migfortune made 


him reſolve. to return to Smyrna, where he finiſh- 


4TH MED 1» 
rent Cuſtoms of Nations. The Diſcoveries he 
has made. in Geography are excellent, and he 


has taught thoſe who writ after him, the true Me- 
thod of that Art. 1121 


He travelled. into Egypt, from whence he 


brought into Greece the Names of the Gods, and- 
the chief Ceremonies of their Worſhip, He 
viſited Africa and Spain, in his return from 
whence he touch'd at /thaca, where he was much 
troubled with a Rheum falling upon his Eyes. 
Aentes being in haſte to take a Turn to 2. 


cadia his native Country, leſt Hamer well re- 


commended, with Aentor, one of the Chief Men 
of the Iſland of itbaca, who took all poſſible 


care of him. There Hamer was informed of 
. things relating to Lie, which he after- 
wards . made 


e uſe of in compoſing bis Oadyſſos. 
Mentes returning to Ithaca, found Homer cured. 
They embarked together, and after | 


2 


mer was again troubled with the Defluxion upon 
his Eyes, which proved ſo vi Nent, that he is ſaid 


ed hig Lliad. „e! i 6 in £07 
SOME time after, the ill Poſture of his Af- 
fairs obliged him to go to Cumæ, where he 


hoped to have found. more Relief,. 2 the way 
he ſtayed at a Place called The neiu Mall, being 
a Colony from Cumæ. There he lodged in the 
Houſe, of an Armourer called Tychyus, where he 


recited ſome Hymas he had made in honour of 
dition againſt Thebes. The People admiring him, 


. 4. + 4 x1 1 4 ; 15 Aures 


* 


& 


much time ** ( 
ſpent in viſiting the Coaſts of Peloponneſus, and 
the Iſlands, they arrived at Colophon, where Ho- 


the Gods, and his. Poem of Amphiaraus's Expe- 


8 . Abe GRE Ex An PoE sò. 
" ofires' us, that in his time they ſtill ſhewed the 
Place where Homer uſed to fit when he reoited 
cms Verſes; and that the Place was chen held f in 
IF Brest Veneration. 

Next he went to Came, and paſing through 
Lariſſa, he writ the Epitaph of. Aa, King of 
 ©Phrygia, then newly dead. At Cum, he Was 
received with extraordinary Joy. Here his Poems 
were wonderfully admired z nen bd propolin 
to eternize their Town, if they would allow 
kim a Salary, he was anſwer'd,: that there would 
" be no end of maintaining all the "Oungei, or Blind 
"Men, and hence he got the Name of Homer. 

From Cumæ he went to Phacea, where-he re- 
cited his Verſes in the Aſſemblies: Here one 
 Theftorides, a Sobool--Maſter, offered to maintain 
bim, it he Would ſuffer him tp tranſcribe his 
k Vetſes. This Fim comply ing Fithz 28 
12 : | +meer Neceflity; the other bad no 4 
BS then, but he removed to Chios; ail 7 
| 5s 1 Wenn andHoneur, While the Au- 


Shepherd, fat ks — che Was Aike 
been — ory by Dogs) and. carried py hm to 
* Maſter at Bok „he admirmg his Know- 
entruſted ih wich the Edu Ron of his 
IS: 2 Bren. Here his Praiſe began: toTpredd, ;and 

en, who heard of his Neighbourhood, 
fore” him. He removed however ſonte 
eee to Chios where he ſet up u School 
R married 


| JS and had * one of which 
2 died 


F ,,,. ˙ £#ic. a- © +»«' «a & 
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died young, and the. . 
tron at Bolifſus: Here he compoſed his 
and 3 the Names, of thoſe ——ů 
been moſt obliged, a Meuter, Phemius; "Mentor; 
-andreſt r Athens, he made honourable men- 
tion of that to the Athemans for 
a kind Reception. But as he went; the 
in at Samos, where he continued the whole eg 
ter, finging at the Houſes of Great Men, — 
. 8 after him. In Spring he went 
again, in order 1 Jour- 
rapes — — by the way at Jer, be 
fick; died, and as buried on the Sca-SHROre. 
1 Set NINE * 
—— Riddle, 


0 


Fiennes}: 6 
ſome iotherſcatter'd Srorichlabout cn: The he was... 
ſined,, ſays Hera; at Athens. for a Madman; 


lian relates, that he portioned bis Daughter 
-with ſome of his Works for want bf Money + but 

theſe Stories are eee mucm 
Credit. ai. ag 45; Ira e 
Ha the Memoits of been true, 
ce of Hamers 


they would have decided a 
Birth ; to which, nineteen Places dts} i 
their Chi Fo bo ſatisſy d of this A en- 


rediof the Gods; a8 ion ho to be ſet-. 
ed b Men; ——— . Pliny) 
Taiſed a Spire or his Information. There isa 
hecy of the: Sibyls that he ſhouldibe-born 
Sn ne | 

3 4 * in - 7 
"here Ther we e tis Works, . 4 

t to is Natuart Dor E 

Ao Fir un "A 


n WR. 
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| eſtabliſhed, about thfee hundred Vears after the 
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Tomb at r. Ide Aibenians made his Name frbe 
of their City. The Smytneans built a Temple to 
him, caſt Medals of him, and grew ſo poſſeſſed of 
his having been theirs, that it is ſaw, they burnt 
Zailus for: aſfronting them in the Perſon of Ha- 
mer. The Chin: the ancient Kuthorities 
of Simonides and Theberitull the firſt calling him 
The Piet of Ollios, and the other The: 
ef Chios; 'andwhith is more, Homer in the Hy 
10-4polley, (which is acknowledged for his by 
cydides) (bids uſes anfwer, that ir is the, Blind 
Man thut {aver at Chios the Chians.uikewwiſe thew 
to this: da r or Templetof Homer, 
neat Boliqſus. At, is impoſſible eee ee 


Point of ſa! . — — * g 1. 
ess, 1 mu 


ITE Search is 

n e s has made M to 
be his Father 5 Eph from whence he ob- 
tained. the derivative Name of Aronidet. His 
Mother (if we allow the Story of Aeon) vis cal- 
led Crytheis; but we: are: loſt again in Uncer- 
tainty, if we ſearch farther ; for Suidas has men- 
tioned Eumetis or Pahycaſte, and Pauſanias Cly- 

mene or Themiſto. He ſeems: to have been born 
conſiderably later than the Siege of Trey, for in 
his Invocation; of e ee eee the Cata- 
logue of the re beard u 
Numaur, and eee But not 
to enter into all 3 iſpute, dbe World is 
inclined to ſtand by the Arumdelian Marble, which 
places him at the time when Diagnetus ruleil 
in Athens, a little before the Ohmpiadt were 


taking of; Trey, and at reden, be- 
Wenn N sgl 36d3 
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Tu very Name of Hemer has been diſputed; 
he has been called Melefigenes, from the River 
where he was born. has been reckoned 
an Aſcititious Name, from ſome Aceident of 
his Life: The Certamen Hmericum calls him 
once Auletes, perhaps from his 7 [ Geni- 
us. Lucian is very pleaſant upon this Subject; 
he feigns that he had talked over the Point 
with in the Iſland of the Bleed ; I aſk- 
ed him, ſays he, of what Country he was? a 
Queſtion hard to be reſolved with us: To which 
he -anfwer'd, He could not -certainly tell, be- 
cauſe ſome had informed him that he was of 
Chios, ſome of Smyrna, and others of Colophon, 
but he took him for a Babylonian, und faid he 
was called Tigranes, while he lived among his 
Countrymen, and Hamer while he was a Hoſt- 
age among the Grecians. Some, it ſeems, have 
found that Ou ſignifies x Hyftage; and this 
Poet (according to Proclus) was deliver'd as ſuch 
in a War between Smyrna and Chios, Other: 
pretend, that he had the Name of Homer, be-: 
cauſe he was born blind; but if any, ſays Pg- 
terculus, believes that Homer was born blind, he 
is blind himſelf, and has Toft his Senſes,” The 
Chian Medal of him (which is of great Antiqui- 
9 him with 4 Volume open, an 

ing intently. It is impoſſible he ſhould have. 
been born blind, whatever he might have been 
afterwards; for he muſt certain have bæheld the 
Creation, confider'd it with a long Attention, 
andentich'd his Fancy by the moſt fenſible Know- 
ledge of thoſe Ideas, which he makes the Reader 
ſee, - while he but deſcribes theifl. It could not 
be thought, that they who Kneu, [o little of 
the Life 'of dn as aright Knowledge 
23 * | of © 
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- Namgs ef theſe! Works, as M 
were in being; but while the 
. — be ſeems like a Leader, w 


fore * þ* that r RET rt 
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and ſeveral mere, which: if they were his; are 


- now to be reputed a real :Lob -to--the Learned 
Wotld. Time in: ſome thing may have pre- 
vailed over Hamen himſelf, and leſt only the 
morials: that ſuch 
re- 
he 


— 
wy carried a 


have failed in a Skirmicd, 


Vid ory, for which he paſſes in Twumph W 
all future A Den Nee or 


WHEN mer: had: ee Nama, the 


People e/were ſo taken with them, that they were 
ſoon diſperſed. throughout - /onia;:y They, were 


all-in png Piece, and not at all-divided- into 


Books. But every one not being able to pur- 


chaſe them entire, they went about in ſeparate 
Pieces, and each of thofe Pieces took ith Name 
from the Contents, as Tb Battle at the Ships ; the 
Death of Dolon; ihe Yalear of  Agamemnon ; 

the Patroclea; the Grot- of Calypſo; the Slangh- 
ter of the Waers, and the like; nor were theſe 
entitled Books, but Nhagſodies; from - whence 
they who ſung them about had the Title of 


Rhapſedi/ts, ſo called from the Bowghs of Lau- 
rel they uſed to carry in their Hands. Theſe 
different Pieces afterwards occaſioned: the Di- 
viſions into Books, as it is at preſent, and was 
the Work of Grammarians, who lived: long af 
ter: When that Diviſion was firſt made, is not 
known, but the Ancients never Humer 
by Books. After the Poems of were di- 
vided into Books, ſome Greet Grammarian writ 


3 e 2s: a are at 


Be * 


4 
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day, 
- Homer 8 incire. in N 
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| Zonia, and there having 
thee Divine Pod took whe palierty ee. 
ſcribe them himſelf, and carried over that Trea- 
ſure into Greete;” This we may call the firſt E- 
dition of Hm, that in Greece, about 
A and twenty ears before the Buildin 
of Rome. As Lacedemon had the Honour of fi 
ubliſhing Homer's Works, that of their Regu- 
Etzon fell to che Share of Athens, in the time 
of Solon, who then made a Law for their recital. 
It was then that Pißſtratus, the Tyrant of A. 
thens, a Maſter of much Learning and Wit, and 
a very gallant Man, put together the confuſed 
Parts of Homer, according to the Regularity in 
which they are now handed down to us. He 
divided them into the different Works entitled 
the Mia, and the Odyſſey. He (that is, his Son 
Hipparchus," by his Order) di each accord- 
ing to che Author's Deſign, _=_ diſtinguiſhed 
each into twenty four Books, to which 
were afterwards prefixed the twenty four Letters. 
Tuts Edition of Athens was ſoon carried and 
_— abroad by one Cynæthus a learned Rhapſodiſt, 
and his F ds, who — theſe Poems in all 
the Cities of Grete, and in che lands, and they 
- wete publlekly read in the Schools; witnefs the 
Story of Alcibiades, who going into a Rhetori- 
cianꝭs School, aſked him to read to him ſome part 
of Hemer ; and the Rhetorician anſwering, he 
had nothing - ef that Poet's;- Aletbiader gave him 
a Cuff of the Ear; as if it had been unlawful for 
any | publick Profeſſor to undertake the Inſtruc- 
tion of Youth; withour"beinghimſeIFacquaint- 
ed with Heir. | 
Bur the Careleſſneſs of the'T ramerdbers, yd 


the CO e eee ſoon dest 
duce 


found perfect Copies of 
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1 15T OEB 
luced many — eee 1 — Homer's 
Wocks, which rum the danger of utt 
had not 50 on of _ nnd Phe. 
ſophers-undertaken to the Errors, and to 
reſtore them, an neur u oth „t their primi- 
2 Amal, the Great, he was fo | 
aflionately fond of Hamer, that he laid him e 
very Night with his Sword under his Pillow); 
who called. him. his Magazine of War, and who 
would have the Caſket of ineftimable Value taken 
among the Spoils of Darius put to no other 
uſe, but to preſerve theſe Poems ; to the end, 
ſaid he, that the moſt perfect Production of Hu- 
man Wit might be — in the richeſt Caſket 
in the World : this Alexander appointed learned 
Men to reviſe and correct him, and committed 
that reviſal to two great Philoſophers, Calliſtbenes 
and Anawarchus,” who followed him in his Afa- 
tick Expedition nor was he ſatified "with 'being 
preſent in Perſon at that reviſal, but tranſcribed- 
the whole Work with his own hand; as the 
corrected it from the beſt Copies, and likewiſe 
confulted Aritotle upon that Oceaſion. This Edi 
tion of Alexander's, Sean was called, The 
Edition e the Caslet. C16 
AFTER:"the Death ONION : Zandt 
of Epheſar reviſed it again under the firſt of the 
Ptolemies.” Under E Philometor, the famous 
Ariſtarihus publiſhed à Editien; be tare 
reviſed thoſe of Alexander the Great and 
Zenodotus, and what other Copies he could gather. 


1 8 


This Edition had ſo great a Reputation, that the 
Numberiiof Copies increaſed extremely) It is 
likely ehis froduced tlie C = 

Sinofe; and from that 


dc ar Editions)» We-find Edle Ie of the Poet 
0 Aratus 
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Ata, that he having! 


meal into that., and all other Lan 
VFertal Wit that ever Mass in Was hy his Poems 
| hat pil the Worthies of Antiquity were ſotm- 
Platforms. of the Laws they gave to Mank ind; 
Common. 


© and theirs 
the Earth; Kings ond: 
At t governty and Captains to Dtm a Battle, 


4 N 8 


ſeriptions! of: bis: Battles, which:take up 
15 e x, and arg fapplidd with 
| ariety,of S hears 


328 u 


E ſent for: — vie 

ILY Was t- 4 
1 entertaineu 3 while be 2 5 
of the Had. But the World Was not contented 


to have an Edition of Humer 
7 ronilations — 
. whereby; other: La 


nguages were enriched by an 
Infaſion of his Spirit of Pdetry. lian 2 
that even the Indians had them in their. Tongue, 
and. the Perſian: Kings ſung them in their. 
Henſfus mentions a; Verſivn into Latin by Labes, 
and in general the Paſſages and Imitations which 
are taken from Ii m, are ſo numerous, tbat he 
may pe ſaid to have deen tranſlated Hy piece. 


4 * 7 fi 


guages. 
Hou R, who ad a Genius accompliſh' d for 
oetry; had the vaſteſt, ſublimeſt, and moſt uni; 


from hence the Law. makers too the firſt 


the Founders of Monarchie and 
wealths from hence took the of their: Po- 
iticks. Henee the Philoſophers found the firſt 
rinciples of ' Morality Which they taught the 
ole > Phyliqans have ret iſeaſes 
arts 4-'Aftronomets! have:leqrn'd the 
of the-Heavens, and Geomnetzicians of 
Princes have Jeain'd the 


to encatap- an Army to deſiege Towns. 
— — 


. 


7 
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; PORE > 
WED caths, that no two Heroes are Le in 
thc ſame manner; and ſuch a profuſion of noble | 
= Jcas, that every Battle «riſes above the laſt in 
WG reatneſs,' Horror, and Confuſion. 

= From this great Original, Beelen Ph, 
io came to be Philoſophers; Sopbockss and 
Euripides took the haugh Air of the Theatre 
and Ideas of Tragedy; Zewxis, Apoll, Ps 
ett, became ſuch excellent Painters ; d 
Alexander the Great fovaliant. - Homer Hits hob 
the firſt Founder of all Arts and Sciences, and 
the Pattern of the wiſe Men in all Ages. And 
as he has been in ſome manner the Author of 
Paganiſm, the no. whereof he eſtabliſſied by 
his Poems, one may ſay that never Prophet had 
fo many -Followers N vet notwitflſtandin 
this e this Wir cbabie of 2 


things apt 


"TAR 


to oy Ga 8 Man e 
T ter than he; or had a deeper 

bar. Humordrs" and Paſſions of Hyniah* 
ture,” "Her repreſejits *great Things with * 
dublimigy, and little ones with ſuch Pre 
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that he always mattes the one admirable: 
rfect Muſter bf 


all the lofty G — . 10 Style. 

0 rac tive 17 
bo, the excellent and Hi ſtorian, 
ſures us / tliat Fiber Ras Jeſeribed tlie Places 
Countries of 'whief he Bes account ' Wich kat 
Accuracy that n Min: enn imagine who” as 
not ſeth hem, Aud no Man but muſt admite 
and be aſtoniſhed that has! His Poems may 
juſtly be compared wich that Shieldlof- Divine 
Workinanſhip; © ſoinimitablyitepreſentediin the 
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8, 
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eighteenth Book of the Iliad; you have there ex- 


act Images of all the Actions of War and Em- 1 

ployments of Peace, and are entertained with + 

the delig tful View of the Univerſe. Homer has pl 

all the Beauties of every Dialect and Style, ſcat- WG 

ter'd through his Writings ;/ he is ſcarce inferior 0 

| 2 any other Poet, in the Poets own Way and. 
xcellency, but excels all others in Force and 

e of Genius, Elevation of Fancy, WMP, 

immenſe ſnefs of Invention. Such 7 

oyereignty of Genius reigns all over his WW 

Works, that the Ancients eſteemed. and ad- th 

. mired him as the great Hi gb Prieſt of Nature, ee 

who was admitted into Tu inmoſt Choir, and 

acquainted with her . moſt. fin. Myſtere: cc 

. The learned, Gratius amazed at the axtent,of his n 

Pit the greatneſs of his. | * * ori 

ndneſs er . Cane and Maxim. 12 

1 f 

n 
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= 

h 

a 

be; may or | þ 

5 25 * s 77 5 houghts, 2 2 

. lenge, In ſeveral is 

9.15 wy "6 ln fe 

x . che way to raiſe e 

be the force. of . mixing . 

| jk Taps together, and ſupporting ben 4 

with well-ſounding Particles, and with loft 1 ; 

er graceful Epithets which cover wer that's. di 5 

agreeable, in them. This he has wonderfully 8 

performed above all in rec up the Ships 4 


at the _ .the ſecond Bop Daft, 2 


17 5 70100 
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3 did le this appear by tb 
he eight firſt Verſes of that Liſt as a Pattern af 
oe reſt, and ſhewing that all thoſs Names of 
Places have in themſelves neither Beauty nor 
Trace, but that Hamer has found out the * 
o make them very beautiful and lofty. 

5 need read thoſe V erſes on 
eee Magpif en. Home's 
Poetry is! which can under its 
| Sennen reduce to Harmony the moſt 
diſagreeable and uharmonious Sounds; all 
things ſubmit to it, ee to l Py Ef- 


F 1. 550 lier iſe Ar Arias } harſh, 

E ikew e the 1 0 

. coarſe 3 mr 5 ue more more 

18 Howing 
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23 no Man. n. yet 

is. gs 

We forced : | 

where 7 5 
e 

| * r aide 

Wicht eig! 2 As 

Dos ng . Fitted 

55 eee, 


ork ole reaſures 
00 * er ee 
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8 v Beauty does a ire; AST WC 
Flt alivays þ ** aud ad- never + fir. 1815 al | 
* ue i 
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 Homtr Was certainl; the TAP! * 
8 he was the firſt who taught ” 15 
77 ; of the Gods to Men. His Expreſſion is 

ke the rler of one Frege Matters Which 
Aiebvers it fel do be Rid off 8 and" Ste. rs 

ö Wo e e Tris indeed che | 
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£8 the Images. He was not ſatisfied with his 
; e as he found it A 
"Gar but ſearch'd\ e Dia. 2 
8 ticular, V; ew 
2 105 Nu e _ He res x. 
e Et e 4 them. as 
0 
2 Far je BE, | Smoothneſs 


3 


uſtom 

11 . two Syllables, 

=, ER ords Tg ing reel with 

RY ſonorous Fluency. * 

| hi be. ming be 5 th Ge gg e, 
cr 0 

. rejects its Hſperate, or takes off its Accent 3 


9 
* — 


Meaſ 


LL  ECLECAzt << 


©, of all theſe he has derived 
armony Which makes us conſeſa that he 


the richeſt Head, arte ef Far 


Hz e his 8 ſays | Gals 
from ſomereaþ 3 
ther'd. up whilſt be was in Ægpt, an 
may calle pom Bis, Style and the 
YE Fes LIP with. 9. 
cannot be doubted (ſays Sir 1 
Vece but that e N the 
5 204 uo om i 8 2 11301 45 N * | 
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28 Lives of the Grecian Poets. 

Books of Aer, as appears evidently from many 
Places ſtolen from thence Word for Word. 

'Hom'tn, fays Sir Yilliam Temple, was with- 
out doubt the moſt univerſal Genius that has 
been known in the World, and Virgil the moſt 
accompliſt'd. To the fir/? midſt be allowed the 
moſt . 45 N the moſt 
eral Knowledge, e lively Ex- 
15 „To the f the nobleſt Hg the 
ſtitution, © the foo: irons po and the 
— 0 Elocutibn. To fpeak i the Painter's 
Terms, we find im the Works of the 0 

Spirit, Force and Life; in thoſe of Virgil, the 
beft' Defign, the Proportions, and the 
. — race.” The Colouring” of both ſeems 
dere Fs ade Nara, N e S 
had more and Raptue, Nirgil more t 
and Sweetnefs ;: gr at leaſt the 8 — Fi wa 


more ra raving in the one, but clearer in the oth on 
makes the firſt” mare amazing; ind 
latter more agrecable. * Ore was richer 


8 the one, but in the hed midi refined, and 


i WE RK . to is Tr up excellent V. 
Upon le” think it jt 
perhaj 


confe at 2 df twü 41 


of all 5 the 1 Sac | ſubſfirneſt; 
and* 8 bene wonderful Genius; and that he 
has enerally ſq eſteemed, here ene 
WM, eftimom given than what has b 


by 5 obſerved, that not only the pref 
Maſters have found. the beſt and eſt Pr 1 
of all their Sciences or A 80 but that the 
nobleſt Nations have derived Son: them the 
2 inal of their ſeveral Races, though it be 
yet agreed whether his Story be. true or 
Pienen. In ſhort, theſe two immortal 8 
m 


HOMER. 23 


muſt be allowed to have ſo much excelled in 
their Kinds, as to have exceeded all: Compari- 


ſon, to have even extinguiſhed Emulation, and 


in a manner confined true Poetry, not only to 
their two Languages, but to their very! ene 


as.a Changeling ſeems below the reſt 
2 or rather is a two-legg*d Beat; 


o theſe Gigantick Souls amaz'd we find 
4! much above the reft of Human Kind. © 
Nature's whole Strength united — Fan. 
And — Shouts attend their Name. 

Mulgr.'Effay-on Poetty. 5 

I. is almoſt incredible to what an height 
the Idea of Veneration the Ancients paid to 
Hamer will ariſe. | Sparta and Macedon con- 
fider'd him moſt in reſpect of his warlike Spirit; 
Athens and | Aigypt with regard to his Poet 


and 'Learnin 9715 Works which from the 
beginning pale for excellent Poetry, grew to 
be Hiſtory and Geography; they roſe, to be a 
Magazine of Sciences, and were exalted into a 
Scheme of Religion. From him the Poets drew 
their Inſpirations, the Criticks their Rules, 

and the Philoſophers à Defence bf their Ot. 
nions. They inſtituted Games for him, dedi- 
cated Statues, creed Temples, as at Smyrna, 
Cbios and Mexandrid 5 and Lan tells us, that 
when the Argives' facrificed with "their Gueſts 
they uſed to invoke the Preſence of Apollo and 
Homer together. Ptolemy Philopater raiſed a 
Temple to his Honour, erected à fair Image of 
him, aijd placed about the Image thoſe 'Cities 
which, contended for the place pf his Birth, 
Alian informs us further, that Galaton the Pain- 


ter had drawn Homer vomiting, and the <reſt of 


the 


— 
: 
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N uſually painted in 
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the Poets licking it up, ſignifying that they de- 
rived all that they had from him; Virgil was 


uſed to ay, it had been eaſter to have wreſted 
Hercules? Club from him than to ſteal à Verſe 


fram Hener by way of Imitation: Avcefilaus 


the Philoſopher never failed to read ſome Paſſage 
of this Poet Night and Morning, and always 
ſaid when he toak up his Book, he was going to 


bis Miſtreſs. His Poems 'not only diverted = 


Mind, but have in all Ages pleaſed: the E 
the ableſt Painters, and the moſt celebrated 


tuaries have drawn from- thence the brat Sa. 


and: Deſigns of their nobleſt Works; they have 

N the greateſt Ornaments of Temples and 
iruvixs reckons the Fights of Troy, 

and the Wandrings of. Wl among. the Cub) 

eries 

Hiers cauked all the Fable of the Bad to be re- 


We on the flooring of his Ship in inlaid 


ork. - Francis the Firſt, ſays Mrs. Dacier, 
took from the Oay/ſes the Ornaments of one of 
the Galleries at Fontainbleay, Antiquity al- 
ways takes notice of certain Bowls, or Cups, of 

rea Ber which they cad Scyphes. Huameritos, 

Heme ”s 
taken out. of his . or ſeveral of his Verſes 
engraven on them. . Nero was . 10 
of (em 3 9 us. N Hog 
no end particular upon u 

HoMER wich bis ele up hs Sat 
and his inimitable Excellencies, could not ſecure 
his Memory from Detraction and Envy. Mon- 
ſieur Perrault affirms D N: never 
was any ſuch Perſon in the He fays 


that the two Poems, e . 
little Piec 


ne 2 Collection r 


8112 * 
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rtico's,. 


becauſe there were ſome Stories 


e e 
of MME R. 25 
| ſeveral Hinds: joined all together in a Body. 
yy rn iege 155 75% being the general Subject 7 
Hu inn the Fog Wet it is pretended he 
lived,” 1 1 out*"Eommibilly ewenty or 
thine Action every Vear, and 
rhe Io had e the belt Verſes gained the 
Prize. At laſt there happened to be ſome ſort of 
Men in the World, abs took a'fancy to join the 


brat of > ther, and according 
e nc er 11 Made dt 
ö So 1 Il This is a 
bold 0 Anſel and: 6100 i EX NI 01 
ERS \ Sally” Fees ee ws lac the 
 ſevefal-Parts that make” yp thoſe two Poems; 
but he writ them, fay they, without any View or 
Deſign; his Poems are! ble independent Pieces, 
exckd 8 and were originally no mote 
"t lad ne ns A | Ballads üpom the Gu 


Py 


ju Rode en e Ruled Vn 
ms, and that 


8 
Virgil ſhould build 1 his e 
5 n the Model of "the Ne and the Giles, 
and that Horace ſhould propoſe Homer for the 
Standard, of Epic Writing with this * 
that he ever undertook any ching inconſſ 
rately, nor ever made any foolifh Atte mpts, iſ this 
celebrated Port had not R his Works upon a 
regular Some and Intention, and cariied them 


on deſignedly with Regularity and Method An 
the Sy e to the end. 


ttack B « Plaparys * 
charge n n neck 


collecting publiſming the 
Wok of thoſe "eng tap 'bim. \D#9doru; 


Siculus tells n th at 'th&fe. was one D the 
N ref 9 her 2 — 


Vor. I. obtained 
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obtained the Title of a Sihl; the had a ver 
extraordinary Genius, G8 F Thu Pri 
teſs at Lee wrote: Oracles with "wonderful 
Elegance, wh er er er ee adorned 
his Poems wit ee Molemeus 
 Epbeſtio 1 2 that there was bebe e Homer 2 
Woman of e 1 8 Who writ 


of the Wars of Trey, and a 5 85 of 
2 NoW 152. 7 at — where 
Buſineſs 115 t. was 


242 


2 Greek 
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Tu. ee mer þ ave 3 4 
2 and tortured for Ob is Narration, 
e leg, ae, e apd 
| ittle of) Db th 
— ag; 7 | 275 lien 


Mam and Une, 
ſonable; he 18 too fall of Dj Ow and 19 5 
Dialogues, he has invented and abomin- 
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HOME R. 

roaſting them: We hear Uly/zs boaſting of 
| ng =. Cook in the World, 2 5e 
ing any Man to cut Meat, to ſetVe Wine, or 
make à Fire with him. And we ſee Achilles 
erping [his * dat the ſame Employmeit. 
Theis and ſures equally trifling are to 
be — — ality anſwer'd'by obſerv- 
ing o ou ag th when we are reading Homer, we 
are r ancient Author i in the Hea- 
then! Yor, 1 1 * are taking a view of Tian 
in her 5 refs, in opppſition to the Luxu 
of ſucce&ain Ages; we are ſtepping almoſt three 
thouſand Ye ears back into the remoteſt Antiqui- 


„and entertainin our ſelves with a cleat and 
urpriſin Viſion of 


$4 no where elſe to be 
found, the only authentic Picture of the ancient 
World. : 
| Tv is certain, the divine Plato baniſhed the 
Writings of Homer out of his Commonyealth, 
which ſome would fix as a Blemiſh upon the Poet's 
Reputation. The reaſon, ſays Blackwall,why Plato 
would not admit the Poems of Hemer to be in 
the hands of the Subjects of that Government, 
was becauſe he did not eſteem ordinary Men ca- 
pable Readers of them. They would be apt to per- 
hat vert his Meaning, and have wrong Notions of God 
on and Religion, by taking his bold and beautiful Alle- 
gories in a literal Senſe. Plato frequently declares 


;pid that he loves and admires him as the beſt, the 
ain moſt pleaſant, and the divineſt of all the Pozts, 
re. and ſtudiouſl . imitates his figurative and myſti- 
Fan cal way of Writing. Tho' he forbad his Works 


to be. read in Publick, yet he would never be 
4 without them in his Cloſet. Tho” the Philoſo- 
pher pretends that for Reafons of State he muſt 
remove him out of his City, yet he declares he 

C2 would 
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would treat him with all poflible Reſpect 
while he ſtaid, and diſmiſs him; laden with Pre- 
ſents, and adorned- with Garlands (as the Prieſts 
and Supplicants of their Gods uſed to be) by 
which k of Honour, wherever he . came, 
Men might be warned, and induced to eſteem 
his Perſon facred, and receive N with due 
Veneration. 5 . 

THE moſt memorable Fun to the Merits of 
Homer was Zoilus, a a; ſnarling Oritick,” who fre- 
_ quented the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus King 
_ of Egypt, a great Rio of -leafned Men. 
This Fellow wrote ill-natured Notes upon the 
| Writings of this Poet, but received no Encou- 
ragement from the Egrtian Prince. He ſoon 
became univerſally hated, and at length died 
L 4 ſome ſay he was ſtoned, others that 

urnt to Death, and others that he was 
bed by. Ptolemy Jon. a Qi that deſerved 
that Fame. 3 


HES IO D.. 

sf HE Lives of few Perſons, are. confounded; 
with ſo many Uncertainties and fabulous 

Relations, as thoſe of He efrod and Homer; for. a 
which reaſon, what may poſſibly be true, is 
ſometimes as much diſputed as the romantic 
part of their Stories. The firſt has been more 
fortunate than the other, in furniſhing us from 
his Writings; with ſome Circumſtances of his 
Life and F amily, as the Condition of his Father, 
or the Place of his Birth, and the Extent of his 
Travels; and he has put it out of diſpute, tho* 
he has not fixed the Period, that he was one of the 
earlieſt Writers of whom we have any Account. 

HE tells us in the ſecond Book of his Mori. 
and Days, that his Father was an Inhabitant of 
Cuma, in one of the Tolian Iles now called Fais 
Nova, about thirty fix Miles North of & no 
from hence he removed to Aſcra, a pitiful V 
lage in Bœatin at the foot of Mount A 
which was doubtleſs the Place where He — 
born, and ſo frequently gives him the Name of 
Aſcræus; tho! Suidas, Fabricius; and others; fog 
he was of Cuma,'” He feems himſelf; and not 
undeſi E to have prevented any Miſtake A 
bout untry ; he tells us poſitive] in _ 
ſame Book, He never was but once at 
that in a Voyage from Als a Kerber! n 

N | Biretia, 
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Buotia, to the Iſland Eubæa. This connected 
with the former Paſſage of his Father failin 
Ha n of Wag ub ie 


ther's firſt Seat, and his Remove. «4 


c dug vt var, &c. 


$o ay poor Father toild his Hours away, / 
Careful to live in the unhappy Day. 

He, fooliſh Perſes, ſpent nv Tittle in vin, 
But fled Mi 7s fortimes thre the watry Plain. 
He from olian Cuma'th* Ocean pair d, 
Here in his ſable Bark arriv d at la 1 
Not ſur from 8 he fix'd his 

ti Aſcra's Villa 00% Pltte 
How comfortleſs the If ter- Sn there ? 
And 1 —5 p np is thy Summer Air! 


O Perſes ma Sire, 
| But let thy to his 1 fre. | 


Tus Names of his Father and Mother we 
muſt learn from ſome other Intelli „and 
Suidas tells us they were Dius Pycimene. 
Of what Quality His Father was, we are not ve- 
ry. certain; that he was driven from Cums to 

ra by Misfortunes, we have the T 

Hgſod. His Father ſeemed to have roſpered 
better at Aſera than he did in His on 
Heſou could arrive at no higher Fortune,than 
of Sheep on te Top of Modnt: Heliron. 
Here the Muſes mev with img ma enter d 
into their Service. 1 | 
; A vs me ARTE ; pe, 
Ber while as the Shepherd „ Seogip label! 
Feeding. beneath the * his Feld, 


With 


Perſes with the Account of their Fa. 


V; 
bo; 
it 
th 
th 
N 
N 
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. 
With Lev . Brea hy Ar d. | 
72 rg e 


uſes 6 pir'd. 
There. 7 the Fil ente br e 
9 1 1 7 r 
Ces 


5 tg 25 Happineſs 7, W 
In G 007 Swan's Diſgtace ; 
Strict to 92151 th in the PR you keep, 
There vigilant by N . to watch your Sheep 
Attend ye Sa, on whont the: 774 es al 


Regard the, 72 nat beftou? 2 th A 
a 


Jig ours to ſpeak the Tr h in x Language Win, 
Or 77. the fate: itÞ t6 40ha 8 6 6 * 
. ate the : acred Nine, 
And pile platt a Stipter: e Tree du. , 
To me the* 2 bthey0p4v0; toinb lab Ser one: 


The Laurel Enft 27 ok on never eee 


_ — — . sf 
eter, and my id. 

Beer. A 

ore Be come, ani what has been: | 

have the- Maſes choſe their Bard fo graces 

To celebpate the - ud 1mmoytal Race, / 

To te es ny Verſe belong, 

To ihtin T a Drone the So. 

NA R Hv 8 10 a 
Te id ne more hare: " poctical — of 
Vanity; which Lucian ridicules in a whole Dia- 

Ovid feetns to have the fame hr mr of 
it in the beginning of his Ars of Live. 

that he! intended: r DIS, _ e no- 


c ee NaN 
Baer 


Ritz 
Nee ibi — Cligque | 
37 2 vallibus, era; tuis. 


Nor Cle, nor His Siſters have I ſeen, 
felt fa them in the ſhady Green. 
C 4. W 
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Vino Jed mot 7 e peel, to 
whom bes Was hd whoſe Pat. 
terh he. anal gt to 102 e TK his Geor icks, 
and onl turning the. Laurel Rod into a of 
Paſtora Reeds, he takes occaſion to paſs the 


higheſt Cojpylimentun, e V Woke ss, . 


Hos 66; dank d < 98. . TY 


Aſcræo quot ante ſent, quabux 7 
Cantands & re deducer. 


Theſe Reeds the Wa be your-L 
A. they lent theit old 2 5 
By whom inſpir'd, deſeex ew Fc Bi 
0 mn ma ne 
— *. — un N ed 

F Sly Rr him: — t to have been 

n 
_ er ſes,. but upon the, DiviGen''.Per/es — 
ſrauded him by. corrupting his Judges.) 
ſo far from bewig pun 4 —— 
by this Inj , »that os expreſſed a Concern 
for thoſe pon *mifiaken;Mortals, Nhe -placet 
their Happineks i in Riches only, even at the Ex- 
pence of their Virtue: He lets us; know that he 
was not only above Want, but capable of aſſiſting 
his Brother in time of Need, which he often did 
after the ill Lage he had rerri ed ſrmubim. 
Tur kaſt. eee 


ſelf, is his Conqueſt in a poet tal; Contentien, 
Amphidamas King of bes inſtituted fune 


ral Games ner of his dn - which 
his Sons afterwards faw..pgrformed ;+ Here 
was a 9 ſor the 7 getry, 2 


2 he won, e 


o 


2 
o [ 


- ad 
- 


w Oi”. 


wo» 


4 IR 0 I Ge SO OA S.N, .. 


der give an poetical Contentian 
at Chalcis,, in which Hefiod and Homer are made 
Antagoniſts ; the firſt was Conqueror, who re- 
ceived à Tripod for his Victory, which he dedi-. 
cated to the Muſes with this Inſeription. 


de Miva, Nc. 421 ” 
75 Hefiod paws to th* Heliconian Nur, 
GYRALDUS in his Life of Hed, informs 
us, that he and Hemer ſung in Deles to the Ho- 
nour of Apollo. . — 5 | | N 
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the Dacetlonnitans, ar H of the Notes or 

the Slaves, fe" the firſt taught the Att of 
War, and the other the Art of Huſbandry. 
The Authority of theſe Relations is queſtioned 
learned Men, eſpecially by ſuch who will not 
ow theſe two-great Poets to habe been Con- 
temporantes; but place Hefſo#f between thirty 
and forty Years the older of the two. 

HESsIOpD having etter'd himſelf in the ſervice of 
the Muſes left off the Paſtoral. Life, and applied 
himſelf to the Study of Arts and Learning. In 
the latter part of his Life he removed to Locris, 
. 
a „ as Accra was = al- 
2. others tell us he left a Son and a Daugh- 
ter, and that his Son was Stefichorus the Poet; 
but this wants better Confirmation than we have 
os it. It is agreed by all, that he lived to a very 
advanced Ag Tan dn m 

Tut Störy of his Death: as told by Solem, in 
Plutarchs Banquet of the Seven ie Mim; is 


very remarkable. The Man with whom _ 


lived at Locris, a Milefian born, raviſhed a Ma 
in the fame Houſe Ted, tho" intirely igno- 
rant of the Fact, was tmaliciouſly accuſed as an 
Accomplice to her Brothers, who barbarouſly 
murder'd him with his Companion, whoſe Name 
was Troeilus, and throwed their Bodies into the 
Sea. The Body of Troilus was-caſt on a Rock, 
which retains the Name of Troilus from that 
Accident. - Fhe Body of Hefiod was received by 
a Shoal of Dolphins as ſoon as it was thrown into 
the Water, and carried to the City of Maolicria, 
near the Promontory Rhion 3 near which Place 
the Locriam then held a ſolemn Feaſt, the fame 

which is at this Time ad 4 
8 . * Omp. 
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P When they: ſaw a floating Carcaſs, they 
with Aſtoniſhment to the Shore, and find- 
ing it to be the of He Nain, 
they reſolved, as they mſelves oblig'd, 
to detect the Murderers ofa Perſon they ſo — 
honoured, When had found out — 
Wretches that commi tted the Murder, 
plunged them alive into the Sea, and af 8% 
deſtroyed their Houſes: ' The Remains. of He- 
ſad were depoſited in Nena, and lis Tomb is 
unknown to moſt Strangers; the reaſon of its 
being ooncealed was becauſe of the Orebomeniant, 
who | had a deſign, founded on the Advice of an 
c_ to ſteal” his Remains from thence, and 
to bury them in their o Country. This Ac- 
count of the Oracle here mentioned by Plurarch 
is related — — He tells 
us the O N re by the Oracle 


— — A 
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home. 4 "thy evifial 2 Tomb over 
him, —— this Purpoſe: Ce 
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another Place there was likewiſe a Statue of 
Haſiod i 172 eibemple of 7apiter Ohmpicusi Ful- 
ney Are fnus,:ant\ Board in his Amtiquities 
Sana with A Head, à Trunk 
N. a Head, and a Gem of him; and L. 
finus ſays, | there is a Statue of Baſs .'of him 
in the publick College at Conflantinople; the on- 
ly Original — of him beſides now re- 
maining, or at leaſt known, is a Marble Buſto in 
the Pembroke Collection at Hts: 09! 111) (wn 
TRR Theogony, and Hanks and Days, —4— 
only undoubted iepes: of out Poet: now: -extant z' 
hound * tis ſuppoſed: that theſt Poems have. not 
deſcended perfe&and-faniſh'd ta the preſent Times. 
The. Thecgom, or Generation. of thei Gods, Tubri- 
cius puts out of Diſpute to. be the! Work uf E- 


fied 31 not is. it doubted, ſa xa: he, noch Ol 1.4", "EM 
took it for; his} who” ell, 
ſeigned hedawe the Saubof M tied wath Chains 
te a Braſs! Pillar, and / that: of Hdemer hung to a 
Iree, both expaſed to the Biting of Serpents, in 
puniſhment for what they had Written concern- 
— Nature of the Gods. 3 
Gem Herodatus uctaſion: to Th 
that t win Homer was the firſt who in- 
troduced #.T;higiny-) Amang the ( Gricadns; dhe 
firſt hob gate.Mames: to the God, aſcribed to 
them Honours and Arts, giv particular De- 
ſcriptions of their Perſons. The EK PTA, or 
Works of Heſiod, Plutarch aſſures us, were uſed 
tobe Gg 10 the "Harp; Aa, whom »whorn Mr. 
Creech has: zxvidently proved 10 be an Author 
of-the\fuga/tan Age. the: :ſetomd Book of his 
Aftrofiomy, takes notice/in. his Commendation of 
this Poet and his Writingsi-that: thoſe ties Poems 


were aha onen a ung Pieces vf Mb in the 
22tl = Reign 


1 


* 
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fo Auguſtus. gives this extra · 
. ce ad of their Author, 


34 W toit bowls 215 9% 221 1 

N Hel ut memeraty Sc W tri ut 
— n fings'the Gods 7 i 

He ba 1 2 9% bore the earthy Mas; 1 

t from Darkneſs” Aruck dick! 

7 "Ny dagger in re 

How Name of 12 tr vEil'd 4 Huſband's ve, 

And Fund. idedt by her- ove: Fov 19. 

How's twict 2 arthur burſt de Thänd rer 


1 

And al e that wander Genen the Sky. 
Hence he to Fields deſcends, manures the Sou}, 

Inſtructs the Plowman, and rewards his Toif. 
He ſings how Corn in Plains, how Vine in Hills a 
Delight; g how both withyaſtIncreafe the Oſtve fils. 
How for * Grafts th AtulterousStock receives, 
Bears Fruit, and wonders at her Leaves 2 
An uſeful Work When Peace and Plen ign, 
And Art} Joins Nature to improve the "Thin 


Tn i Poem: rden te le, and cbm. 


Su EZ. 


we * 


3 


CT 


monly 8 the other two, under the 
Tit ef T Shield "of Hercules, which has not 
one convincing t in its favour, by which 


we may poſitively declare it a genuine Work. 
Ari + the Grammarian ſuppoſes it to be 
ſpurious,” and that it is an Imitation of the Shield 
;f Achilles in Homer." Of the other Labours of 
this Poet, (es Hao ratings 
except ba re amas, 
—_— 2 who fie en if 
elcuing Aer re Ruins of Time, as a 
Prince in a Victory over his moſt powerful E- 
nemy. 


Fo een. een eee. 
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nemy. Weare told that Hod oc ſome 
other Wor Cf Whit — even the 
Ticks We are aſſured from diy — 
Pers, e that He wrote of the s of 
beginning of his Forks and 


bs, asr in. the &.0f 
Days, be ſpeaks of the Wholeſomeneſs 7 
lows, and the or Aſphadelos; 


aller f in his fifth Book denies the Fables of Eſp 
to be N Nee by bim; bye... ſa 


firſt Author of them was ay and B Vis 
informs us, that /Zfop was 4 5 
Certain can be r Shs 


Inis Greek Poet, with all 
notwithſtanding; the Sweetneſs my 7 lain 
neſs. of his Style, che Pleaſantneſz of his Fables, 
and the ſtrict Virtue and Morality: of, his Pre- 
9 has na . ee Wea Men 
of Note, ve can in l ri 

Le Feure remarks, in Nie 5 SLE 
and Days, he bas N like 5 | 
Makers, who. diſtinguiſh between [222-44 
and unfortunate Days, and that this Piece u 

the Whole is not 5 to be valued. Nee, 


e N a N 
for the ee 1 


reſpects i * i res) for nothing. 

tim the Fa ach in:mediq 2 the 
middle Stile, not canfidering thag his. Subjects 
obliged him to riſe no fee Clemens ma. 
drinus takes notice of ſev . ſtolen ver- 
| batim. by Haſod out f Auſe ae Poet; and 


mag 


Cale in his Cour that 
aud rect e 7 lone 
from... the tures e, mm yet 
originally, as- vil ARRcanÞ ble. ty any, one 
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We tio will take "the trouble to draw up the Pa- 
| Boer Bote itüſtanding the Severit of theſe. 
enſures, Hefiod has the Current of learned and 
dicious Criticiſm in his favGur, - Heimſius in the 
Preface to his Edition of this Poet remarks, that 
ong all the Poets, he ſcarce knew any but Ho- 
er and Heſiod, who underſtood how to repreſent 
ature in her true native Dreſs: Which, ſays 
e, is infinitely to be preferr'd before all thoſe 
ful Ways that were ufed in After-times, 
e proceeds to tell us, that which to him ſeem- 
the moſt wonderful was, that Nature had 
doth begun and perfected at the ſame time her 
ork in theſe two Perſons, whom for that ve 
eaſon he makes no ſcruple to call Divine; ey 


vY 


xhibited to us a amd perſec Idea of all hu- 
an Virtue. who Fe” 7 12 


Poem, call'd Works and. Aus, was writ with ſo 
uch Prudence, that even at this day, the read- 
ng of it may be of great Uſe to all ſuch as ap- 
o CEconomy, to Marine Affairs, and to Huſ- 
the Gods, he obſerves, that we may learn 


o import; thoſe that are curious in find- 


oſophy. Paterculus ſtiles him a Poet of a moſt 


LE wo no wo fu ME ESE. ⁹ » ISSCC Rnd ER dared in en adi 


wa Peace and Quiet. 


ling, that Nature hag in both theſe Authors 


THe learned Botgjoait Yeugo.rk5, that He/iod's. 


ly themſelves to Moral Philoſophy, to Policy, 
bandry ; and as for his Theogony, or Generation 
much more by that Piece, than the Title ſeems. 
ng out the Nature of Things, diſcover under 
e Covert of theſe Fables, natural Truths, and 
vholeſome Maxims, drawn from the deepeſt Phi- 


urious Fancy, one famous and diſtinguiſhed for 


he Sweetneſs of his Verſe, moſt deſirous of his 
Bor- | 
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> ht Virgil compleats the C of Hefid 
he fr ety "mentions him with Honour, and 


follows 7s. him. as his great ene ien 


* thus, 
n Ty 16 eO 537 ed hog . 


T Aſereumqus cane Romana per ide baer. 
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77 excellent Poeteſs, who enjoyed FA . 
of 7 Ninth Hyrict, and the Tenth Muſe, 
was a Native of Miylene, the Capital of the Æolian 
Cities in the Iſland of Lesbos. Her Mother's 
Name, v was Cleis, but who was her! Father is un- 
certain, there being no leſs than eight Perſons 
contending for th 5 5 in Suidas ; the moſt 
received! 992 WH eGides in fayour of Scamandro- 
pymus.. ur — accordiz to Suidas, about 


ihe iad,. 4 , was a ga 
he ry 5 Pittacus,, lie 2 nt of and 


tom! ng to 1 cornmon Account, 1 of the 
even fengwped Sages” of Greece. She had the , 
wee of he two famous Poets, Ins 
r i { of theſe, i Aid t 
have — 8 115 80 3 RA Tag which” he 
till extant in Ari/tetle. * He i 
orms us, "that ap en one Day accoſting Sap- 
Pho, and eellin her, ep had f ſomethin to fay t 
her, ; but, was har med: to 1 As it an 
thing. Bl hed eater 54 
Diſhoneſty. whic ich. 3 you. "have Borg We 
you, wauld not be aſh amed tod 1 
bee the Fe br Port: ern = 
the nian, allure us, that, * of 72 
8 ſo one af he 1 55 mt has 
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nology to be admitted, and it muſt ſtill be con- 
ſider d as ſuch, notwithſtanding, Mr. tap 
learned Endeavours to prove the con 

0 Wi have no Account wh e 
of her Quality, whether was of a Noble or 
Vulgar Extraction; for chough Strabo tells us, 
ha her Bfotheh \Chwhaxki, traded in Wines 
from Lesbos to Egypt, yet we can conclude no- 
thing- from thence, for. People Sf the belt Rank 


among the Ancients etployet” themſelves in 
Trafhck,, and. frequent] y 901 it a8 +; ns to 
travel. Solon, When 705 n defrayed his Ex- 
nces by C e 27 135 him, 
elf there. 7517 "the Oils 1 Br 1 55 
Charas, Wel W et aff& tvs 
elder Brothers, Len chus and Luan. 


chus, ſhe. Kip FT foo 12 7055 2 5 — 
his Fes id Geneloſit , and. 
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hlenians in the Pry andurk ; but 25 — 2 
as bitterly - invel inſt for the extrava- 


f Loe. Nei boke” tos * l Called 
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built one. of che Pyramids of ; 71 

was once thing. ot e . 4 
Native of e N An Eagle 
fnatch'd ; ohe of e Hand, 


W: Ws ins it to 
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Tbe King rized” at the 

Norcle ol the Arty and being ſmitten 
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SAPPHO 1 


| orders to bring tim the Woman. with 3 


ort, e being found, was E to the 
Ai. Queen of E 


| 1 return N She marrie one Cer- 
Mus, a a dy 275 great Wealth and Power 
the Ille of Andros, by whom ſhe had a Daugh- 
r named Cleis; but he leaving her a Widow 
ry young, ſhe would never endure any ſecond 
ztch ; not bearing to confine a Paſhon 
o one Perſon, which as the Ancients tell us, 
zs too violent in her to be reſtrained even 
b one Sex. She had many Female Favourites 
hom ſhe laſciviouſly careſſed, Athit, Andro- 
eda, Telehylla, ra, and others. Upon the: 
count of... theſe timates, her ſuf- 
rs much from the Charge of diſboneſt and un- 
atural Pleaſure; it being a conſtant Tradition 
hat her Amorous Humour was, not ſatisfied 


— to have her as. well as * 
Ats. 
Bur ans to Hays, been he Ob- 
ct of her Admiration, ſo 8 lovely 
Pham, He was at firſt a Bugs, the vey 
reported, and thence. Ng .to have pad ye 
enus with a great deal of Care over the Stream 
his 23 5 received from _ as 
our 17 755 bs 
a N the World. Ne this — 
hot 1 harms ſufficient. to, 
tired from Lesbas to 


9 in . of rey td ther, LING 
r e the, compoſe 
— er 2 5 


tments in 1595 * 
duced 


ey ſhould find the Fellow of that Slipper: In 


ith the Addreſſes of Men, but, that ſhe was = 
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duced ſome of her fineſt Pieces,  Parvcplarly that 
„ e which n write to her 
ungratefuF Phun, the beſt ghts of Which, 
he is ſuppoſed to have borrowed from = of 
her Compoſitions that are no loft. ' 

Ir is no wonder; that the Charitis of her 
Perſon made no & Itpreſfidh Sp6n upon 'Phaon's Heart, 
for it ſeems ſhe yorker Be Lent Lady, and 
ag ſhe is commonſy deſct v 'ordinary 
Stature; and of a nA” Comp * ! Ovid Knew 

very wel: this Part of her Charadter, pave he 
only Had the Art to eue iet. 


87 nibi difficilis,, #51111 +447 


To me what Nature has in Charms deny, 
Is well by Wit's more bing Ohayms fupply'd ; 

I 602 ſhort Dimenſions ;*that they ſuit, 
A my Verſe, And make with that two Foot. 
dy. of Stature, oy Name extends 

Fo Heaven itſelf, and h's Rong Ends. 


Mae Tam ; "ary * ck x Da 
70 Cong e 880 Flame. 


ww te Doves will bill with — of ſhining Jet, 
Whig ve tht i a eekied Ma 5 
Ir to 2 Vac g thy Nen 0 
t ſuet as mei n ol 
none alas, 0 Nee thou Cant ho mov, 
muſt be 1oy'd. * 


By 


Phaon alone 


: 1 one. by 29193227 Sent 522 at a: 


'FinniNG Ber Pr egen, 
dex? Ph ip EEE was Ku, and be with 
Paffion, and reſolved to get 


ren It af ' There was a 1 
el is. Tb on the Top of whic 
Temple dedicated to 3 in hls Tem- 


ple i as ufual: for deſpalrin 
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their Vows," and afterwards to caſt themſelves 
x from the Precipice into the Sea ; for it Was an 
"Wc ftabliſhed Opinion, that all thoſe * were 
zken up alive, would immediately nd them- 
elves rid of oats former Paſſion, ge try d 
the Cute, but periſhed in the Experiment. Some 
Write that ſhe was the Inventreſs of this Cuſtom ; 
but Strube tells us, that thoſe who underſtogd 
Antiquity better, reported one Cephalus figſt 
made the * def pen TY from 22 Fatal Pre- 
cipice called, ? 1d. introduces 
Sappho as adviſed't to this Ready 'by the Viſion 
of a Sea-Nymph, of which ſhe; ſent the Ny 
ing Au to the cruel Phan. 


-  Hic ego cum laſſes, ee. 1 


Here as I lay and ſwelb d. with Tears 05 Thos, 
Before my Sight a watry irgin ſtood, 


She ſtood and cryd, 05 you that love in Vain, 
« Fly hence ànd ſeek the fair Leucadian Main; 3 
« T ny „ a Rock, from whoſe impending 


— 8 5 F ane ſurveys the rollin 
« Ah ere injur d * 1 1%, 
« Their F —.— extinguiſh, 5 MAS a 4 — - 
* Deucalion once with hopeleſs Fury burn'd, 
« In vain he Iov'd, relentleſs Pyrrha ſcorn'd, 
« But when from hence he plung'd into the Main, 
M Deucalion {corn'd, and Hyriba lov'd in vain. 
*« Haſte, Sappho, haſte, from.high Leucadia throw 
Thy wretched Weight, nor dread the Deeps 


below. 


Taz MiYlhiant had bet Worth in duch high 
Eſteem, and were. fo ſenſible of the Glory they 
4cceived m—_ her being born amongſt 2 


| that 
5 i 
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ey paid her Sovereign. Honours aſter 
Money with her Head 0 


mpr. a 

Sni was the Inventreſs f' Sapphict Yer 
and, accord ing to 

=, W e 


Pa, 7 and coined 
rt ref 


of, the Þ 4 
E , wrote in 


Flick Dialet; ſhe Fan nine Bogks and 


| Odes, ds, beſides El 
Fare nothj 


remaining entire, but a 7 mn tt 
Venus, whi 


find in Oiemſſus of Halicar 

1 — an Parry Ode, addreſſed to on 

ee e got th 
2 5 

two is the moſt 3 in ſtill 2 

ledged for the inimitable:Example of the mol 


artificial Union, or rather 8 v! of 
Pafffons, and of al the moy 


that can enliven à P 
a by Mr. Addiſon, runs 


On a Youno MaiD whom ſhe loved. 


dee a Gad is be, 0 
Dar fand Youth,” who plactd $i: Thee, 
| Kart and ſees. thee | ſuectly 1 
Tall and ſmile his Soul . 


2 it was alarm d ay Bregh, 


- We" meet e 
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— - - pu - 
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ne 


25 ee Ball b. ' 5 
5 Faint Murmur, *— 
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IA Jambicks, E 
ee of which » 
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es tft, 


1. . of 
£X 

ing-Rein, 8. 
Far, © by 


billing 


5 PA 0. 47 
. Chilling Dambps . my Limbs jede 3 
225 a thrill d my Blood, © 

' pale Cheeks retir'd,” 


hir d. 11 ; Ml 4 N / 


oh ſeemed Prins for Wore 
107 Bodog me ſel e Pafflon in all its Warmth, 
and deſcrib'd it in all its Symptoms. "Horace 
calls her Ma cula Sappho, which Porphyrion ex- 

plains of the ee her Poetry, and Plutarch 


res bet 208 acus the. N of e 8 
breath'd out nothing but Flame. 
that none of the Cel Poets Sell ene 
for Sweetneſs of Verſe, and that ſhe made Ar- 
chilochus the Model of her Style, but at the fame 
time ſhe took great care to ſoften and ſweeten 
2 Severity of his Expreſſion. What remains of 
he's carries in it ſomething ſo ſoft, luſcious 
K. ng, even in the Sound of the Words, 
that Catullus himſelf, who has endeavoured ſome- 
what like them in Latin, & comes * ſhort 


writ 
muſt be: 
left us of the — 33 
ginus has great Reaſon to o hig 

his Works of the admirable Genius of this e 
man, for there are found ſome Strokes of De- 


licacy, the moſt fine, and the moſt paſſionate 
in the World. 


Tas Criticks pretend, there were two Ladies 
of this ee who lived at the ſame time, and 


excel Delights of Poetry: But Ovid, 
Sts oy: wo 2 of the Latin 8 confeſs 
bp one Sappho, in Memory of whom the Ro- 


mans erect a noble Statue of Porphyry. If there 
2 were 
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were two, the Characters of theſe Ladies my 
blended as they have hitherto Se” 


viving Nymph muſt; o 
the Virtues of her Rong: Na 


Mx. . e ;of 
couragement the Foetic 1.11 m 
Age in which he lived, rf: 


bel mighty ohio in th days revin 

„ 1 en, Sy Stock 71 
Fbe mu, efwell's 4 to 

0 e in en Hire, 4s 22 
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THE Account of $ pho 6 oe 

the Life and Character of Alceus, He was a 
Jative of cnc eo in the Iſland of Lesbos, and one 
f the greateſt Zyric Poets of Antiquity. Some 
y he was the firſt Inventor of the Barbiton, 
ough athers aſeribe the Honour to Te er. 
Yorace compliments him upon this Subj 


— -A. dic Latinum, &c. 


Begin ſweet Harp a Reman Strain, 
Thoſe 8 and thoſe Airs maintain, 
Firſt ſtruck by great Alcæu noble Hand. 


He flourilh'd i in the forty fourth Olympiad 
the ſame time with Sappho, who was born 
the ſame Place, We. hnd A Fable in Ari- 
les Rhetoric, where Alcæus is introduced re- 
[ſting I Know not w e ho, who 
as not at that time in ſo umour as 
> uſed to be, and refuſed m what pan 
offered him the next bug 


G Tiv awe, & c. | 

” 10 { "2 . n 

in ls I Baie” but wes? ture Shane NN 
e eager Tongue would ſoon reveal. 


| 


or. 1. N „ eee . 
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Sappho. 
Var our Requeſt, O Bard, on Honour built, 


,heeks eld not have worn theſe Mar 3 


But in ue the read. 7 Thodghrhad frown | 
And your Heart O honeſt Meaning 8 ſhown 


UpoN this Otcafiort Lt Hure obſerves, thai 
a bright Genius who at half a Word can di 
cover wherein the Beauty of Thought and Ex 
preſſion - conſiſts, muſt be ſenſible that this A 
plication of Alewins is one of thoſe Declaration 
of Love, which require the critical Minute, a 


— —  R— —— — 


Defence 1 the Table A Liberty -and put hin 
ſelf at the Head of aà ſtrong Party for the De 
'livexance of his Country 3 but t . 
not anſwer Ip. Deſign + the rt Attempt, 

be was oyerthrown and griven b y t the Yrar 
Power out, of en City. 357 is ſaid Son 
that he was take 1 3 * Pittacus,, wha gr 
him his Liberty after h e had treated him | 


- againſt this Prince in very. vulgar Expreffon 
he called him, as we learn from Suidas, Sj 
Foot, Fat-Guts, and. other opprobrious' Nam 
but Pittacus paſt b the Affront, ſa = 4 It1 
| ee chan” to pant an 
Vas, ſrced into aniſhment, with In 
dut returning with a numerous Force 
of the Exiles, he expelled the Tyran 35 7 
£5 the old Government ef = ity. | 


— 


| ALCAUS. 61 
Nee told, that to inſpire his Soldiers with Cou- 
age, he made uſe of the Harmonious Cadence 
Di Numbers, and made his Speeches in Verſe at 
oe Head of his Army. But though he appeared 

Wo ſtrenuous an Aſlertor of the Publick L iber- 
„, yet he was ſuſpected to entertain ſome dan- 
erous Deſigns againſt the State, and ſet him- 
ef to oppole the Tyranny with no other View, 

han to get Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Power 
nto his own Hands. I find in Diomſius Hali- 
arnafſeus, that the Inhabitants of Miqleng e- 
ected Pittacus for their General againſt the Poet 
{l:eus and his Adherents, whom they had ba- 
iſhed, . Others ſay, that having abuſed Pitta- 
1s Clemency, and continuing to cabal and in- 
eigh againſt him, he was no longer uſed with 
your 3 Which Ouid thus expreſſes 


Unque Lore wates. fertur perii ſeverie, © 
Ca 7 al dete Ae. f 


Dr may thy Satire too ſevere be found, ? 


And thine like poor F/cexus Muſe becrown'd, 
ith Vengeance from the Hand it dares to 
wound. 0 e n 
Wi are told by Diegeues Laertius, that he had 
Conteſt with 4 Fyrant in Verſe, in which 
ngagement no doubt Victory declared for him. 
Arcus ſeemed to have been of a warlike 
enius; we find by him that his Houſe was fur- 
i'd with Helmets and Shields, and Enſigns, 
d was a Magazine of Military Stores, yet H Ho. 
has laid an Imputation upon his Courage ; for 
erodatus reports, that he ran away and left his 
ms behind him, when the [Athenians gained 
Battle againſt the Lesbians. But it was ſome 
D2 Confort 


9 
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Comfort to him in his Diſgrace, that the Con. 
uerors cauſed his Arms to be hung up in the 
Temple of Minerva at Sigeum. Horace, who 
among all the Latin Poets reſembles Alcæus, con- 
feſſes as well as he, that he fled from the Battle, 
and threw down his Arms as being * in 
r | 
 Tecrm Philippos, Ec. 


The Bloody Wars, Philippi's Field, 
Ignobly having loſt my Shield, 
| Wir thee I ſaw ſecure from Wound; 
I ſaw the Flight, when Pompey proud, 
To Cæſar's ſtronger Virtue bow'd, 
And baſely bit the bloody Ground. 


: Tun ſame Adventure happen'd to Arcbilochis 
before Alceus, and he publickly confeſſed it. 
Hex fell into the Greet Vice, the Love of 
Boys; F the Name of his Favourite was Lycus, 
whoſe black Eyes, as Horace N and black Hai 
had inflamed him. 
r 
—— Qui fares bells Ee, 
He fierce in Arms yet midſt his Cares, 
When Dangers preſs'd and noiſy Wars, 
And ſtain'd his charmin 2 with Blood, 
Or when he ſtemm'd the angry Seas, 
Or when arriv'd he at at Eaſe, 
And laugb'd at all the Fury of the Flood; 
The Muſes de in ſounding Verſe © © 
Mou' d ſing and Venu Praiſe rehearſe, 
With ber th attending wanton Boy, 
Or Tyco's Face ſu ing fair 
With coal-black- Eye es * auburn Hair, 
| ys Ane 0 to entice to Joy. 5 
| L a HIS 
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Tuts Boy, as Cicero obſerves, had a Mole 
upon his Finger, which in the Poet's Eye was 
beautiful Ornament; and remarks farther, that 
though Al:2us had ſome Share of Courage, yet 
De had filled his Verſes with an e 
Wdcraſty, He was ſo amorous, ſays Scipio Gen- 

ili, in his Notes on Apuleius, that he com- 
pares himſelf to a Hog, who whilſt he eats one 
Acorn, devours another with his Eyes; juſt fo, 
ſays he, when I am enjoying one Girl, I am 
viſhing for another. He had likewiſe the Cha- 
racter of a great Drinker, and would take oc- 
aſion from the Difference of each Seaſon of 
the Year, to illuſtrate the neceſſity of plying 
is Wines, and putting about the Glaſs. 

Tk Poetical Abilities of Alcæus are indiſ- 
puted, and though his Writings were chiefly 
n the Lyric Strain, ſome Fragments of whic 
ue collected by Fuluius Urfinus, yet his Muſe 
as capable of treating the ſublimeſt Subjects 
ith a ſuitable Dignity. This made Horace ſay, 


zu Et te ſonantem, Ge 
Alceus too whoſe Golden Strings, 
With manly Strokes. ſound loftier things; 
= ang the 3 50 and the 2 

ights, of Sailing and of Wars; 
Wich ſilent Aer ten ade admire 
Ihe tuneful Numbers of his Lyre: N 
The, vulgar Ghoſts throng moſt to hear : | 


Se 


Of Kings depos'd, of Feats of War, 
And drink them with a greedy Ear. * 


Mx. Dacier obſerves upon this occaſion, that 
{/ceu5's Style was noble and ſtropg, and that he 
D 3 treated 
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treated of more lofty· Subjects than Sappho, who 
ſays of him in Ovid, * * 


Nec plus Alcæus, Cc. 


be wide World reſounds with Satpbo's Praiſe, 
Tho' great Alcæus more ſublimely ſings, 8 
And ſtrikes with bolder Rage the ſounding Strings. 
No leſs Renown attends the moving Lyre, 
Which Cupid tunes and Venus does inſpire. 


ALCzvs, ſays Qxintilian, deſerves the Gol- 
den Pledtrum, which is given him in that part 
of his Poems, in which be laſhes the Oppreſſion 
of Fyrants; in this he is greatly uſeful to the 
Manners of Mankind, being conciſe and ma- 
jzftie in his Language, and much like Homer; 
lowever, he ſometimes deſcends to Mirth and 
Love, tho? naturally qualified for loftier $ubjeQs, 

THERE was 2 Alcens an Athenian, a 
Tragic Poet, and the firſt, according to ſome, 
who compoſed Tragedies. It ſeems he renoun- 
ced his Country, which was Mitylene, and paſſed 
for an Athenian; He left ten Pieces, whereof one 
was Paſiphaz ; it was that which he produced 
when he diſputed with Arifophanes, in the fourth 
Year of the ninety ſeventh Olympiad, I find 
in Plutarch another Alteus, different from the 
preceding, and who is perhaps the ſame, whom 
Porthiry mentions as a Writer of ſatirical Tam- 
bic Verſes, and Epigtams, and who wrote 2 
Phem concerning the Plagiariſm of the Hiſto- 
rign Epborus. .. "The Alcau of Plutarch lived 
in the hundred and forty fifth Olympiad, in 
the Year of Rome five hundred and fiſty five, as 
appears by the Ode he compoſed on the 2 


: 
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ne which Philip King of Macedm loft in The 
. This Ode repreſented Philip as running 

away faſter than a Stag, and magnified the num- 
ber of the Slain, in order to chagrin him the 
more. Nevertheleſs, Plutarch tells us, that 77 
tus Flaminius, who gained that Battle, was more 
offended at Alceus's Verſes than Philip, becauſe 
the Ode mentioned the Ætolians before the Ro- 
mans, and ſcemed thereby to give the Atalians the 
chief Honour of the Victory. Philip defended. 
himfelf againſt Hlcæu's Song by another; the 
Subſtance of it is thus given us by Plutarch: 


This leaffeſs barkleſs Trunk, O Paſſenger 
n a Gibbet- for Rleœus. h 


Wi are told likewiſe of one Halt a 1/4 
enian, who lived in the Reign of Y:/haſiar, 
and in that of Titus. I know not whichof theſe 
Alceus's kuRered a very remarkable K ind of Dea h 
for his Lewdneſs, This Epitaph is given us l y 
le Tis, Fro, Ge. 
This is eue Tomb, who died by a Radifh, 
The Daughter of the Earth, and nde of A. 
dulterers. Nen | . 
Tur meaning is, that few fulfered. tho 
Puniſhment of 4 dulterers, Which conſiſted hy | 
2 - certain! manner of - impaling\; t :thraſt 
one of che largeſt Radiſhes they, cou d find up f , 
the Adulterer's Furdame:ity or for. want of Ra. 
— pf ear Bah of A Fiſh with a very large 
N e 0 | 72 | — 
theſe Words of the tenth — e 5 
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; — Ruoſdam Maches et, Mugilis intrat, 
 —— The Mullet enters ſome behind. 


| THis helps us to underſtand . the Menace of iſ 
Catullus, © | e121 | | 
Ab tum te miſerum, e. 
Ah! wretched Thou, and born to luckleſs Fate, 
Who art diſcover'd, by the unſhut Gate 
If once, alas! the jealous Huthand come, 
The Radiſh, or the Sea-Fiſh, is thy Doom. 


N eee 
Nc ce 


ANA R E O A 


ANACREON, a merry Greek wanton and 
amorous, was born at Teos, a City and 
Sea-Port of Joma,' but of what Parents is not a- 
greed 2p Authors; ſome calling his Fathers 
ame Sqthinus, others Eumelus, and other; 
Parthenius or Ariſtocrituß; his Mother's Name 
was Eztia. Madam Dacier endeavours to prove 
from Plato, that he was a Kinſman ef Plato's, 
and conſequently ally'd to the Codride, the no- 
bleſt Family in Athens; but this Conjecture can- 
not be ſupported. - The time of his Birth was 
about the ſecond Year of the fifty fifth Olympiad, 
and the twenty ninth before the Death of Cyrus. 
 AGREEABLE to this Account, this Wri- 
ter was about eighteen Years of Age, when 


1 
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ANACREON. 57 
3 the General of Cyrus came with an 
4 * the confederate Cities of the la- 
ian, and olians: The Milefians immediately 
Wubmitted themſelves, but the Phocæans, a brave 
WPcoplc, finding they were too weak to withſtand 
he Enemy, rather choſe to abandon their Coun- 
ry than their Ly, and getting a Fleet to- 
ether, tranſported themſelves and Families to 
he Coaſt of France, where being hoſpitably re- 
eived by Nanms the King of the Country, 
hey built Marſcilles, The Teians ſoon followed 
his generous Example, as Heradotus informs us; 
or Hope having made himſelf Maſter of 
heir alls by. the Advantage of his Earth- 
orks, r went on board their 
Ships, and failing into Thrace, fixed themſelves 
n the City Abdera; where they had not been 
ong, before the Thractans, jealous of their new 
ighbours, endeavour'd to give them Diſtur- 
dance. And in theſe Conflicts, it ſeems to be 
at Anacreon loſt thoſe of his Friends whom he 
elebrates in his Epigrams. It was alſo in this 
Place, that he compoſed his fifty ninth Ode, 
hich one may conjecture to be wrote whilſt 
e was very young. 1 a 5 
Ws are not to expect many Particulars of 
he Life of this Poet,” becauſe he ſeems to have 
deen a. profeſſed Deſpiſer of all Buſineſs and 
oncerns of the World. It is certain, that 


if 


„Fine and Lore had; the Diſpoſal of all his 
i lours. And if to divert himſelf, he engaged 
5 ſo delightful a Study as Poetry, perhaps his 


ntention-was rather to pay his ReſpeRs to ſome 
ther Deities, . than to compliment the Muſes. 
vid himſelf, tho” one of the freeſt Livers upon 

cord, yet could cenſure Anacreox's Verſes as 
t a Jooſer Humour than his on. 4 
D 5 AA 
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vid niſi cum multo Venerem confundere Vino 

' Precepit Lyrics Teia Muſa ſenit. 
Vinus with Bacchus madly to confound, 


Was all the wiſe Advice the Teian Lyre could 
ſound. 


From Abitera, we find he took a Voyage 
to the Court of Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, 
as he is called, thro* the Politeneſs and good 
Fortune of its Prince, one of the gayeſt and, 
moſt flouriſhing in Afia. A Perſon of Ana. 
creon's Cha could not chuſe but meet 
with a welcome Reception, wherever. Wit and 
Pleaſure were eſteemed; and accordingly we find 
by the Ancients, that he was ſo highly honoured 
by Polycratet, as not only to be admitted a Part- 
ner of his Friendſhip, but even of his moſt ſecret 
Counſels, It was here he became enamour'd of 
the beautiful Bathyllus, whoſe Picture he has 
ſo finely drawn in his twenty ninth Ode. 


Non aliter, &c. Her. Epod. 14. 

Thus ſoft Anacreon for Bathyllus burn'd, 
And oft his Love he fadly mourn'd ; 
He to bis Harp did various Grief rehearſe, 

And wept in an unpoliſh'd Verſe. 


To this Minion a celebrated Statue was e- 
refed at Samos, by Polycrates. Apuleius has given 
us a Deſcription of it. Maximus Tyrins men- 
tions another favourite Youth named Smerdias,. 
the Son of a” Thractan Prince, and preſented to 
Polycrates by ſome Gretian Pyrates, lan re- 
ports, that Polycyates- was fo jealous: of this laſt 
Amour, as to order the Boy to be ſhaved, and 
that Anacreen compoſed an elegant Poem = 
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the Oceaflon, tho” we have nothing now but 
the remembrance of it remaining. 1 

Bestpes theſe two, he was ig love with the 
fair Clesbiuluus. He hadlike to have killed him in the 
Arms of his Nurſe, by rudely joſtling of her as he 
reeled one Day throtigh the 5 When he was 
in his Cups; and not content with this, he a- 
buſed the Child with railing Language. The 
LNurſe wiſhed he might one Day commend him 
more than he had — abuſed him. Her Wiſhes 
were fulfilled; for Oleoluluſ grew to be 2 beauti- 
ful Youth. Ape ro fell in love with him, and 
* — ſeveral Verfes - in his r* 

lan indeed is very angty if we ſuſpect Ana- 
creon of any PiſhoncAy 2740 the train of fine 
Boys whom he admired ; but the general Cry 
runs fo loud againſt him in this Point, that the 
Imputation' muſt lie heavy upon his Memory. 

Ir we may believe Stobæus, he was no leſs a2 
Plilofopher® in his Contempt of Riches, than he 
was a Poet in his Love of Pleafures. That Author 
relates, that Anacreon having received five Talents 
of Gold as a Preſent from Pohcrates, could not 
ſleep for two Nights ſucceſſively; fo that not 
being willing to loſe his Reft in fo bad a Cauſe, 
he fairly carried back the Treaſure, and told his 
Patron, that however conſiderable the Sum might 
beg it was not an equal Price for the trouble of 
ma ms, it A very uncommon Behaviour in a v4 


Aran, as he e | 
an Accourit-of Angcvent's Amours = be 
but Athens hirrfelf refutes” the 8 2 
ſerving that & pes 5 | 
ſibly be Con 725 . | 
der 7 Father to Ts | 
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man under Cyrus and Polycrates, Mr. Bayle 
remarks upon this Occaſion, that Sappho and 
Auacreon are ſo very much alike in their Hu- 
mours and in their way af Writing, that it is 
ſomewhat difficult to diſtinguiſh, the; one from 
the other: Tis pity, ſays he, that they were 
not Contemporaries; for if they had, they ought 
to have been Huſband and Wife, "that ſo the 
World might have ſeen the Effect of two ſuch 
amorous and delicate Souls. 

How long Anacreon continued at Samos, is 
uncertain; but it is probable the Friendſhip of 
Polycrates, and the Splendor of his Court, had. In- 
fluence enough to detain him there the greateſt 
part of his Reign. This Opinion alſo ſeems con- 
firmed by Herodotus, who aſſures us that Ana- 
creon. of Teos was with that Prince in his Cham- 


ber, when he received a Meſſage from Oretes. 


Governor. of Sardys, by whoſe — a Poly- 
crates was ſoon after betrayed and inhumanly 
crucified, ſatisfying by, his cruel Death the En- 
vy of an uninterrupted Happineſs, ' 

IT ſeems to have been a little before this remark- 
able Accident, that our Poet left Samos and re- 
moved to Athens, having been invited. thither by 
Hipparchus the eldeſt 8on of Piſiſtratus, one of the 
A virtuous and learned Princes of his Time; 
who, as Plate aſſures us, ſent the moſt obliging 
1 with a Veſſel of Oars, to convey 
m over the Agean. The fame Philoſopher, 
© relates this. does Anacreon the Honour to 
ne the wiſe Anacreon; which is the 

dation of onſieur Fontanelle's ingenious 

Soto where he brings in Anacreon-and Ari- 


Y 25 fifputing the Prize of We ang 
the Advantage to the Poet. 0 Bur 
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Bor Hpparthus. being ſlain by the Conſpi- 
| of Harmodius and Ariftegiton, he returned 
| — * native Country Teos, (for after the Death 
of Cyrus the Teians had been ſuffered. to rein- 
W habit their Country unmoleſted;) here he remain- 
Wed till the Revolt of Hijtieus, on which account, 
as Suidas tells us, he was obliged once more to 
fly to Abdera, where he died. As his own Ver- 
ſes confeſs his great Age (tho* not the Effects 
of it) ſo Lucian reckons him among the long 
ivers, allowing him fourſcore and five Years, 
Bu r a ſmall Portion of his Works-has eſcaped 
he Malice of Time; for beſides his Odes and 
Epigrams that ſtill. remain, he compoſed. Ele- 
gies, Hymns, and Iambics. Some Writers ho- 
our him with the Invention of the Lyre. 
is Poems that are extant, / conſiſt chiefly of 
Irunken Catches, Bacchanalian Songs, and Ap- 
lications and Strokes of Love to both Sexes. 
e wrote in the Ionic Dialect; How: much 
je was the Delight both of the Ancients and 
oderns, appears ſufficiently from thoſe extra- 
agant Praiſes. they have. beſtowed upon him. 
Horace remembers him with Honour, 113400 


Nec fi quid olim, &c. L. 4 Od. 9. 
We read Anacreon's wanton: Toys; | 
Whilſt they our Paſſions gently move; 
No Env blaſts, no 'Age-deſtroys, 
And Sapphe's charming Eyre: Bag 
Preſerves her ſoft Deſite, Mr 1 
And tunes our erties to Love. | 
Nun rte ieee 5£ 117 
Tuts, Writer hag, a delicate Genius, . and 
cre are inexpreſſible Charms and Graces in his 
Qtry, | The, Verſes of Anacreon, ſays Scaliger, 


- 
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are ſweeter than Indian Sugar; he paſſed among 
the Greeks for one of the greateſt Maſters; both 
in the Att of Complaiſtnee and in the Softneſs of 
Expreſſion; His Beauty, ſays Mrs. Le 9 


and chiefeſt Excelleney lay in umteseie Nature, 
and itt following Reaſon; he preſented not to the 
Mind any $ but what en noble dead natu- 


ral, and always took great care to avoid the Poms, 
which were — in” the latter times con- 
trary to the Practice 8 the beſt ancient Poets, 
The Odes of Anarrem, ſuys Rapin, are Flowers, 
Beauties, and era races; it is familiar 
to him to write what's natural and to the Life, 
he having an Air ſo delicate, ſo enſy, and ſo 
graceful, that among all the Ancients, there is 
nothing comparable to the Method he took, nor 
to that kind of Wrieing he folldwed-- — 
flows ſoft and eaſy, every where diſfuft 
Joy and Indolence of his Mind thro? his — 
200 tuning his Harp to the moon and pleaſant 
Temper of his Soul. 
Bor no one has Sven a aer CharaQter of 
his Writings, than that little God that inſpi- 


red them, as taught to-ſpeak by Mr. bean a 


All thy Verſe is ſofter far- 
The he iu wr ar 
— Mother g Deves and. _ 

raceful, Cleanly,: Smooth, or r 

All with Venus "Girdl bound. 
iso CN, 

Tux Manner of his Death was extraor- 
dinary; for they tell us he was cheuR with an 
unlucky Grape-Stone, which flippect Yown, as 
be yas regaling on forme ne Wine. This re- 

markable 
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arkable End, altogether as odd as his way of 
jife, has given an excellent Subject to his Suc- 
Wcflors in Poetry. Among the reſt our incom- 
parable Mr. Cowley, who has fo happily imi- 
Watcd the Style and Manner of Anacreon, has 
Warther repaid his Obligations by honouring 
im with an Elegy in his own Strain, The. 
WConclufion is very grave and ferious, and the 
Wnoſt fortunate in the World for the Ocraſion. 


Wt grieves me when I. ſee what Fate 


Does on the be/? of ankind wait, 
Pts or Lovers let them be; 
Is neither Love nor Poefie © 


Jan arm againſt Death's ſmalliſt Dart 

e Poet's Head, or Lover's Heart, 

Pt when their Life in its Decline, 

Pouches th inevitable Line; 

fl the World's mortal to them then, 

Ind Wine is —.— to Men. 
iy, in Death's Hand the Grape-ſtone proves, 
fi ſtrong as Thunder is in Jove's. 22 


4 
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THX Prince of the Lyrick Poets was a Na- 
ftive of 25 in Bæœotia; he was 8 
with A ſclylus, and began to flouriſh about 
he Gat ach Olympiad. ” His Family was of 
the loweſt Deſcent, his Father being one Scopelinus 
2 Piper, tho? ſome call him n His Mo- 
ther's Name was Myrtis or Ahr to, tho? it is 
more likely this was a Erec Lady, who inſtruct- 
ed him in the Art of- Poetry, and was Miſtreſs 
to Corinna, who obtain'd from - Pindar the 
Prize in a Contention of . Verſe before the Ma- 
giſtracy of Thebes: It happened that he was born 
at the Solemnity of the Pythian Games, which 
ſeemed to predict the Honours they were after- 
wards to receive by his Compoſitions ; for it ſeems 
the Conquerors in the Grecian Games, the C- 
Iympick, the I/thmick, the Pythian and Nemean, 
ſcarce valued their Honours and Wreaths of 
2 if they were not crowned with his ne- 
ver-fading Laurels, and immortalized by his 
celeſtial Song. Theſe Odes of Victory were 
compoſed to be ſung by a Chorus of Men at pub- 
lick Feſtivals and Meetings, aſſiſted with the 
Advantage of inſtrumental Mulick. 
. Many ſtrange Events are ſaid to have hap- 
. pened at the time of his Birth; the Nymphs 
it ems danced, and the God Pan friſked about 
when he was born; but when Pindar was grown 
up and applicd himſelf to write, that rural Deity 
left off his antick Gambols, and W * 


— 
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Wuſineſs to learn and to ſing the new Poems. 
oe are told as an Omen of his future Great- 
» cf, that as he ſlept one day in the Fields, when 
e was a little Boy, a Swarm. of Bees found him 

nd fed him. with their Honey ; this Accident 
Wictermined him, no. doubt, to the Study of 

octry. 7 

IT is ſuppoſed- that the Meanneſs of his Fa- 
her's Fortune, deprived him of the Advantages 
riſing from a learned Education ; ſo that his Ac- 
ompliſhments were chiefly owing to the Boun- 
y.of Nature, tho' one Laſus Hermiones is men- 
toned as his Tutor in the Art of Poetry. Veſius 
herefore remarks, that Pindar uſed to brag; 
hat Nature was the only A _— in 
, ' 3 whereas his drudging Rivals were oblig'd 
A2 to which he had no regard. On this 
ccount he uſed to compare Himſelf to the ſoar- 


, 


T E States of Greeceradored him almoſt with 
vine Honours, they admitted him a Share with 
e Gods in their Gifts and Oblations :. The 
Oracle at Delphos commanded the People to pre- 
nt to Pindar, a Proportion of their Firſt Fruits. 
le uſed to ſit in that Temple on an iron Stool, 


his Stool was to be ſeen there a long time af 
er his Death. He chanced to diſoblige his 


pon him for: favouring and applauding the Atbe- 
ans, who were Enemies to the Theban State: 
ut the City of - Athens made him à Preſent of 
ouble the value of his Fine, and erected: a Sta- 
e to his Honour. To gratify their Revenge; 
« to mortify him with Contempt, the Ma- 

| 5 
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ng Eagle, and the creeping Tribe af Poets to 


o recite his Verſes to the Honour of Apollo: 


ountrymen the Thehans, who laid. a ſevere Fine 
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giſtrates of Thebes allotted the Prize of Poetry 
to Corinna before him, tho? the Lady's Charm 
it is ſuppoſed had fome Influence upon the Judge 
to his Diſſervice, for: ſhe is repreſented as the | 
greateſt Beauty of her Time This 1 : 
did not diſcourage Fiore, the famous King dg 
Syracuſe, from employing Pindar's Muſe in ce. 
lebrating his Vietorics in the Grecian Games, 
This Prince won the Prire in the'Harſe-race in 
the Olympic Games; he did the ſame in the Py. 
thic, and was alſo Victor in the Chariot Courſe. 
Theſe Succeſſes were magnificently ſung by the 
Poet, who, tho* Digreffions take up more than 
three Fourths of his Odes, yet beftowed the 
higheſt Praifes —_ hs —. to vrhom he al- 
tribes een the ＋ ee e 
Prince. 
- Hz made it eee tor they 
would beſtow upon him all the Happingſs that 
Man was capable of; they. en e hm there font 
with am ea and ſudden he died at once 
av he tean'd-uporl the — of 2: favourite Boy 
i the publick Theatre. But ir ſtems! his poetic 
Genius ecerted it felf after: bis Death, for Paw 
ſanius relates, that a few Nights — ex- 


Godd 
Larry nn EEE comvlaintd -th that ro 


was the d he had not celebrated in — 

Verſes. ing ten Days after, appea 

to an old Woman with a Copy 6g Verſes, in in 2 

nour of that Goddeis, which ſe preſerved- by 
writing them down His Relations were high- 


I reſpected after his Deceuſe; the Laveden 
4 _— at mg taking of Thebss faved-the Houle of 


a like Occafion was pre- 
| el 0 r — Great, Gain 
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ins of this Houſe were to be ſeen at Thebes 
= Parſanias's time, who lived under Antoninus 
Wc Philoſopher. | | | 
Tus Works of Pindar which Time has ſpar- 
conſiſt of four Books of Odes or Triumphal 
Wymns; he is faid to have written Tragedies,. 
ens, Dithyrambs, Epicks, Epigrams, and o- 
er Poems, in the whole ſeventeen diſtinct 
orks; the Diale&t he uſed was the Doric, 
ith a ſmall Mixture of the Ionickh. His Verfes 
e termed Eide, perhaps, ſays Vaſſius, becauſe 
zeſe Poems are certain [mages of Things; for 
ough they do not imitate Actions, yet they 
nitate the Aﬀections and Manners ;- his Odes 
e all Panegyrics upon the: Victors in the Olym-- 
„ Pythic, Nemean and 1thmian Games, He 
as uſed to be hired upon theſes Occaſions; to- 
us purpoſe there is a Story, that when Pyrhous. 
ad conquer d in the N:mean Games, his Friends? 
pplied themſelves to Pixdar for a Triumphal - 
oem; but he inſiſting upon too high a Price,” - 
e reſented it, and told him they could: buy 
Statue in Copper ſor the ee — 4 
er, upon fecond Thoughts they complied” with 
is Demand, concluding, — Verſes of Pix- ' 
wr ate convey the Mi Fw, at Friend 
rther down to Pofterity, than an Image of the 
Taz Spirit of Pindar's' Poetry is fo ſub- 
me, and the Beauty ſo peculiar, that it is im- 
ble to make an Abſtract of them, becauſe 
7e cannot diſtinguiſh the Beauties without ſe--* 
arating the Parts, and loſing the Numbers. 
the tion of the Parts, the Tranfitions . 
uſt be loſt, and in lofing the Numbers the 
detry dies; and therefore his greateſt Judges 
ws are. 
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are contented with giving him the general Tit M 
of Prince and Father of Lyriques, without en- 
tring into the Search of his particular Excel. 
lencies ; for that prodigious Elevation of Spirit, 
that amazing: Beauty of Sentences, that bound. 
leſs Scope of Thought, and that daring Li. 
berty of Figures and of Meaſures, are as likely 
to deter a Critick, as-an-Imitator : His Peg aſt, 
as Mr. Cowley ſays, Flings Mriter and Reader iu, 
that fits not ſurec But notwithſtanding the 
Difficulty of his Character, ſome Men of E- 
minence- have ventur'd to enter more parti- 
cularly into it. to 

Tin Harmony of the Numbers and the 
Grandeur of the Diction is inimitable in this 
Poet, and Pindar can never be juſtly known, but 
from - himſelf, | In his Numbers we are ſome- 
times above the Clouds, ſometimes 'deſcending, 
imming in a direct Courſe, riſing 


— | fin aloft 
little, ſinking as gradually, carried aloft 2 
quick as Lightning by ſuch Rapidity of Mea- 
fions 


as agitate and make the Paſl- 
keep. time with the Numbers, Pindar 

and Sepbacles, ſays Longinus, like a rapid Fire, 
carry every thing before them, though ſome- 
times — is unbappily extinguiſhed: The 
11 of his Enth a — 
and Figures, his moſt happ iou 0 
Things and: Words, his veciliiae-T'orrimt of E- 
loquence, made Quintilias eſteem him the Prince, 
and that by far, af all the Jyric Poets. This, 
fays he, was the reaſon Horace juſtly thought he 
was never to be imitated; 
BzeropEs the Beauty of his Numbers, this 
Poet is no leſß eminent for his Moral. and 
Divine Maxims. The Uſefulneſs of his Poetry 
os > | recommend 
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ecommends him to the Votaries of Religion and ll. 
Learning. His Hymns are continued Leſſons | 
of Morality, recommending. to us one Virtue 
r another, as Juſtice, Hoſpitality, Peace, and 
Piety, Prudence and Contentedneſs, Fortitude, 
eracity, Innocence, Affability, Emulations af- 
er Goodneſs, and ſuch like. His Erudition | 
and Grandeur of Poetry made the Antients " 
vive him the Title of the Viſeſt, the Divine, the 
reat, and the moſt Sublime. Piato calls him the 
iſeſt and the Divine, #/chylus terms him the 1 
Great, and Atbenæus the moſt Sublime. l | 
Tak Lord Bacon takes Notice, that it is 1 
peculiar to Pindar to ſtrike the Minds of Men, | 
as it were with a Divine Scepter. He is great, 
ſays Rapin, in his Deſigns, vaſt in his Thoughts, 
bold in his Imaginations, happy in his Expreſ- | 
ſions, and Eloquent in his Diſcourſe; but, he f 
obſerves, his great Vivacity hurries him ſome- | 


S Wtimes paſt his Judgment, he gives himſelf too i 
much fwing, his Panegyricks are perpetual Di- i 
1 greffions, where, ramb ng from his Subject, he | 
aarries the Reader from Fable to Fable, from | 
7 WAllufion to Alluſion, from one Chimzra to 
” Wanother, for he has the moſt unbridled and 
„regular Fancy in the World; but this Irre- 


gularity is one Character of the Ode, the Na- 
ture and Genius of it requiring Tranſports. 
He is the only Perſon among the Greeks, that 
got any Reputation by this ſort of Writing, 
tor little remains of the other nine Lyrick Poets, 
mentioned by Petronius, © | » 
Le Fure tells us, that the Figures which 
Pindar uſes are noble and great, but that they have . 
ſometimes. the Air of the Dithyrambick ; that is, ' 
ey are bold and raſh, which is by no means | | 
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agreeable 
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agreeable to ſuch as love a correct Style, He ad 
that Pindar is a grave and ſerious Author, b 
that he is too great an Admirer of what the 
call Sentences ; that he very often loſes his Sub 
43 by reaſon of his long Digreſſions, and tha 
after he has been upon the Ramble, he r 
turns all · of a ſudden, when one leaſt expects hin 
and at his re- entry he never uſes any thing of Ce 
remony, that is, he takes no manner of care i 
make any Connection between his firſt Thought, 
and that which is to follow. He took too mucilif 
delight in Metaphors and lofty Expreflions ; bl 
this Fault, ſays Pars,” he ought to-be pardon, 
ſince he thought it more glorious to get nou 
and then a Fall, than to be always grovelin; 
upon the Ground. n | 
Mx. Cowley, ſays Dr. Felton, has ſucceeds; 
admirably in his Paraphraſe upon Pindar, bu 
then he was of a Genius equal to his Author 
he has no Sentiment but what naturally ric 
from the Original, and is every way worth 
of the Theban Poet to have thought and ſung. 
But *tis a dangerous Enterprize, and too ſtrong 
for weak Heads to the Heights, and fa- 
thom the Depths of his Flights; the-Rapiditi 
-of his Motion, the Torrent of his Verſe, the 
ſudden Turns and Sallies of his Thought, re. 
quire a Genius like his own to purſue them, 
while ſhallow Brains grow giddy in a Momen', 
and the firſt Step carries them beyond ther 
-Depth, and hurries them down the Stream. 
Horace hath given us fair Warning ; and if an 
Dabler in Poetry dares venture upon the Ex 
Periment, he will only break his Brains, anc 
I would intimate the ſame Caution with reſpec 
910 | 10 
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Wo all the other _— ON of Anti- 
Wvity, though their Senſe doth not lie fo 

| Ts this Fiche: are not ſo bold and tc 
as Pindar's, that our ordinary Adventurers in 
indaric Paraphaſe and Tranflation, may have 
Wome regard for their Reputation, if they, have 
one for their Necks, and never beftride the 
Wes Horſe, till they are fure they can keep 
Wrheir Seat, till they. can manage him with ag 
nuch Strength and erity as his old Maſters; 
Wor, which is all one in plain 1 25 till they can 


e Dignity and aer of their 
Authors. * 

" Fro #hrace therefore (who, notwithſtand- 
* ing his Emulation, has allowed Pindar his juſt 
" Praiſe) and from Mr. Cowley, who ſeems in, 
* ſpired with Pindar's Muſe, we may enter into 
„(de patticular'Spirit and Genius of this Poet. 
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thy we J. 

Ng. Pindar is imitable by none. 

0; The Phamix Pender 1s a vaſt Species alone. 

— Who 4 but Dædalus with waxen Wings would 
mn ; 3 F425" nnen 

the And 0 too low, nor ſoar too high 
re- What could he who followed claim, | 
m, But of vain Boldneſs the unhappy Fame; 

m, And by his Fall a Sea to 8 

Ne! Pindar's unnavigable Sang, o an 
m Like a ſwaln Flood ſrom ſome ſteep Mountain 
un aloag rs 30 val 2417 1m 
A. i" The,Ocean meets with ſuck a Vi | _.. 
a From his enlarged Mouth as drowns the Ocean's 
an. _ Noiſe. 120 

ect r * 


4 was 
* II. 
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© Pindar does new Mords and Figures roul, 
Down. his. impetuous Dithyrambigue Tide, 
Which in no Channa deigns t'abide, 
Which neither Banks nor Dittes controul, 

_ "Whether th' immortal Gods he ſings, 

In a no leſs immortal Strain, 
Or the great Acts of God-deſcended Kings, - 
Who in his Numbers ſtill ſurvive and reign. 
Fach rich embroider'd Line, 

Which their triumphant Bros around 

© © By his ſacred Hand is bound, _ 
Does all their farry Diadems outihine. _ 
Whether, at Piſa's Race he pleaſe 1 
To carve, inpoliſh'd Verſe the Cenguerurs Images; 
Whether the ſtoiſt, the Skilful, or the ſtrong, 
Be crowned in his artful; \ nimble, vigorous Song. 
Whether ſome brave young Man's untimely Fate 
In Words worth dying for he celebrate 

Such mournfhl'and ſuch pleafing Words, 
As Foy this MHorher s, and his Miftreſe' Grief affords: 
le bids him i and grow in Fame, 
Among the Stars he ſticks his Name ; 

The Grave can but the Dreſt of him devour, 
So ſmall is Death's, ſo great _= Poer's Power. 


| it | IV. Fat” AG BREE. 
Lo, how th' obſequious ind, and ſwelling Air, 
„The Theban Stvan does upward bear 


| Into the Walks of Clouds, where he Yous play, 
And yith extended Wings opens his Rquid Way. 
35 Ds *771 . 911 — ** Lis 42 ” 17 . if ILY 


on nor. 
AMSCHYLUS, 


” 


— 
— 


ESCHYLUS., 


7,SCH YLU Sa Tragic Poet, an PIER 
born in the Village of Eleufis, cla 

he Honour of deſcending. from the Original. 
nhabitants of that Country. He. was born 
the ſixty ninth Olympiad according to the 
1d Scholiatt. but as Mr. Stanley, in is moſt 
ccurate Edition of this Author, kes out 
y diligent” Computation, and his alen 
ut of Selden's Marmora ' Arundeliana,, in; the. 
ty third; Which Account places him à Co- 
mporary with Pindar. He was the Son of 
uphorion, and Brother of ney rus. and 


as, who diſtinguiſhed; themſelves 
e of Marathon, and the ca . 


4 E/chylus was preſent in this Pag ent. , 

IN this Aalen. we 9 46 Md by Tae 0 Sie 
lus,” that Amitiiar the K . of the three. 
rothers commanded. a, Squadron , of 8 and 


* 


> ſunk the Admiral of the Perſian Fleet 
ned the Ny 1 0 ng 


andin thcer v 
ounttymeh« Wei ugh 'd bim e 2 


ard, 1 8 the Victory Was obtained pre 
nted i im wi th the lt 7 'Forthis > * 
other, 'our Poet 


particular 
on o Aigen for 13 35 Elianzelace 


lir, 
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that Æſchylus being accuſed by the Athenian 
for ſome blaſphemous Expreſſions againſt the 
N was- accuſed for his Impiety, ànd to be 
. to o Death; to prevent the Severity of thi; 
2 Aminias with a happy Preſence of Ming 
drew his Arm from _ his Cloak, and ſhew. 
ed it to the Judges in open Court, without ; 
Hand, which\ he had 157 \ at the Battle of $1. 
lamis in Defence of his Country : This Sight? 
made that Impreſſion upon the Judges, th? 
in a grateful Memory of his good Seryices, o 
Poet was immediately ordered to be diſmiſs'd un- 
puniſhed. But though he eſcaped-the Penalty of 
ſuffering, yet he rei gel the Indignity of tl 
Proſecution, and refolved to leave a Place when 
his Life had been in danger: He was: the, mon 
fixed in this Reſolution, b y receiving ſoon af. 
ter another Affront; for the 4 5 of Com. 
pofftions for the Theatre had preferred Sopht: 
cles, 2 a young Man, before him, and 6. 
1 won the Prize from him, by an 
be wrote upon the Battle of Marathi; 
1 Suidas gives another reaſon for his leay- 
his Country „that while ohe of his 4 

3 dies was 5 os the Seats and Galleries 
| the Houſe fell down, to the great Afton 
and Damage of the Audience. 
A8CHYLUs retired. to Sicily, and a plied 
to the Court of Hero, King of that Jang ) 
the great Patron and Protector of Learning 
that Age. This Prince had at that time * 
the Foundation of a new City called ini bout 
which was celebrated by his 1875 Gueſt, by 
i Tragedy of the ſame Nate. in prhich he fore 
told the future Proſperity and Magnificence « 
de Inhabitants of that riſing City.- After! 


l Aru 32 


gad lived at Gela in that Iſland for ſome Years, 
| he died of a Fracture of his Scull, cauſed by 
n Eagle's letting fall a Tortoiſe out of his 
aws upon his bald Head. The manner 
f his Death ſeems to be foretold by an O- 
acle, which being conſulted for that pur- 
oc, made anſwer, that he ſhould die by a 
Veapon from Heaven. This happened, accord- 
Ig to Mr. Stanley, in the ſixty ninth Year of 
Age. He had the Honour of a pompous 
' WF uncral from the Sicilians, who buried him 
ear the River Gela, and the Tragedians of the 
ountry perform'd Plays and Theatrical Exer- 
Wiſes at his Tomb. Upon it was inſcrib'd an 
pitaph of four Verſes, which he made him- 
f a ſhort time before his Death. 


Eſchylus, Euphorion's Son, / whom Athens bore, 
ies — inter d on Gela's fruitful Shore : 
he Plains f Marathon is Worth record, 
Ind Heaps of Medes that fell beneath bis Swerd, 


AsSCHYLVvs, it is ſaid, wrote ſixty fix Dre- 
a's (being Victor in thirteen) and five Satires z 
ere remain no more than ſeven of his Trage- 
ies; and notwithſtanding the ſharp Cenſures of 
dme Criticks, he muſt be allowed to have been 
- Father of the Tragick Art, and introduced 
egulari the Stage, that was unknown 
d thoſe at Sire before him. In the Times 
t Theſpis his Predeceſſor, there was no public k 
heatre fix d to act upon; the Strollers drove 
dout from Place to Place in a Cart. He fur- 
{h'd his Actors with Maſques, ſo that they, 
it off their Dawbings of Lie and Soot ; he 
els'd his Players ſuitable to the Characters 
eee they 
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they were to repreſent, and introduced the Ba. 
kin, to make them appear the more like He. 
1008. So that Dilleaus in his Art of Poetry, ob- 
ſeryes juſtly, 2h 


4 Next ſebylus the di ifferent Per erſons plac'd, =. 
And with a better Maſque - bis layers grac'd; 


| 4 Theatre hs Verſe expre 14. | i 1 
| 4a ee an ahn with a in dreſs'd. Mac 
Tites Sentichent was borrow'd from Hora 
in his Art of Poetry, | TICS Pr. 


Pa bunt Pirſaæ, &c. 


No avoid: ſhocking, his Audience, he con- (ca 
trived all the killing Work and bloody In- 
cidents in his Plays, to be tranſacted behind 
the Scenes. In this Infancy of Tragedy, ie 
was one of the — ef igns of it, to 
infuſe Terror into the Ae This Ari 
was ſo: well underſtood by this Poet, that, o 
the Story is told of him, when his Epime 
nides appeared upon the Stage, and he had ine d 
troduced a'Chorus — frightful Furies, the Peop 0 
were ſo aſtoniſh'd, that the Children fell inn $ 
Fits, and the big · bellied pr f miſcurried uo b 
on the Place. A e: 
Tax Poet XZ chylus Was Held in that Vent 
ration by the Athenians, that his Tragedies, wii u 
thoſe of & ou . Euripides, were enrol Ne 
with” the e Part of their 5 oct, 
tute Book. Tae has judg'd int favour oo 
him, that he. had a noble Boldneſs of; Expreſſio eu 
and that his 1 tion were lofty and hero 
It is certain, that he affected pompous'W ord ad 1 
| Veen that his Senſe too "<p Was _—_— o be 
| igure : 
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WT Figures ; that his Epitbets were for the . moſt 
part bold and daring, as ſavouring too much 
of his former Profeſſion, that of a Soldier: But 
notwithſtanding theſe Imperfections, the Value 
of his Writings after his Deceaſe was ſüch, that 
nis Countrymen ordained an equal -Rewatd to 
thoſe Poets, who could alter his 5 to be 
acted on the Theatre, with thoſe whoſe Pro- 
auctions were wholly new and of their own, | 
Rar remarks, that #/chylus had ſcarce any 
Principle for Manners, and for the Decencies, His 
Fables are too ſimple, the Contrivance wretched, - 
che Expreſſion obſcure and intricate : One can 
Wicarce underftand any thing of his Tragedy of 
gamemnan, but becauſe he believed that the 
ret of the Theatre is to ſpeak pompouſlly, 
e beſtowed all his Art on the Words, without 
yy regard to the Thoughts. He is ſublime and 
| 55 to Extravagance; he never ſpeaks in cold 
Blood, and ſays the moſt indifferent Things in 
2 Tragick Huff; Hkewiſe in the Images that 
e draws,” the Colours are too glaring, and the 
trokes too groſs. | The Author of che Foirnat 
le Scavans rves, that he is a Poet fo hard 
d be underſtood; that even Salnaſſus, WhO was 
n excellent Critiek, and whoſe chief Delight lay 

2 the eee moſt ab- 

iex'd at the Difficulties Pate with in ds 
oct, which gave him occaſion in one of his 
books to ſay, chat this Greet Writer was more 
dicure than the Scripture it ſelf; He goes on and 
ays, that A bylus in his St flies fo very high, 
id uſes ſuch dens, that this ſeemg 
o be the only reaſon of his having the Cha- 
cer of being a Drunkard ; as if his Diſcourſe 

L E 2 proceeded 


— 
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proceeded rather from the Fumes of Wine than 
from ſolid Reaſon. Mr. Dryden aſſures us, that 
Aſehlus writ nothing in cold Blood, but was 
always in a Rapture and in Fury with his Au- 
dience. The Infpiration was ſtill upon him, 
he was ever tearing it upon the Tripos, or (to 
run off as madly as he does from one Similitude 
to another) he was always at high Flood of Paſ. 
ſion; even in the dead Ebb, and loweſt Water. 
mark of the Scene. | | 


A AN A CONC ANAL ANA Ne ANA 
FEET 


. 


SOPHOCLES, 


A TRAGICE Poet born at Athens about 
che fourth Year of the ſeventieth Olympiad, 
He was called the New Syren, the Flower of Poets, 
and. the Bee, from the Sweetnefs of his Speech. 
His Father's Name was Sophilus, a Man of a Me. 
chanick Profeſſion, ho yet ſpared from the Nar- 
rowneſs of his Fortune ſufficient to beſtow the 
moſt polite Education upon his Son: Thi 
Citizen had the Friendſhip and; Eſteem of Peri 
ch and the Chief Magiſtrates, and by tha. 
means introduced his, Sen into the Compan 
of the principal Vouths, who were delightet 
With his Wit, and eſteemed it a Happineſs to bt 
in the Number of his Acquaintan ce. 

„ Sorhockzs was but a Boy when Aerxes in 
vaded Greece, but when that Expedition, which 
fo terrified the Country was defeated, and tit 


pr 0 
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proud Penſſan was obliged to fly ignominiouſly 
n home, Sophpcles;- who was then at Salamis, con- 
at WW cr ibuted to celebrate that Victory, and putting 
lim ſelf at the Head of a Company of noble Youths, 
al naked and anointed with Oil and Perfunies, 
while they ſung a T an, he ditecded 
the Meaſures with his Harp. 

H E applied himſelf to the compoſing of Tra- 
Wocdics when he was very young: This Accom- 
pliſhment he learned under the Inſtruction of 
Eſclylus, and he ſo ſucceſsfully improved in 
the Tragick Strain, that he carried the Prize 
rom his Maſter upon the publick Stage; Plu- 
zarch gives a particular Account of this Adven- 
ture in the Life of Cimon. This Athenian Ge- 
neral underſtanding that Theſeus the Son of # gens, 
when he fled: from Athens, and took refuge in 
the Iſle of Scyros, was here ſlain by Lycomedes - 
upon certain Suſpicions, endeavoured, to find olit 
where he? was buried; for the Oracle had com- 
manded the Athenians to bring home his Aſhes, 
and to honour him as an Hero. Cimon could 
not for a-lon time learn where he was interred, 
for thoſchtaf diſſembled the knowledge of 
it, .and'rviere. Wa willing he ſhould ſearch; but 
at length, after diligent Inquiry, found out the 
omb, and then carried the Reliques in his Ad- 
iral and with. great Pomp and Shew 
brought them into Athens, four hundred. Years 
ter Theſeus firſt left that Country. This Act 
zor Cimen the Hearts of the Pecple, who re- 
ceived, the Piſtovery with. great Joy: and abun- 
ARSE f Thanks. Ta f : perpetuate 

s Memory of this Deed, and their Senſe of it, 
— appointed: that memorable-Decifion of Vic- 
we between, the two. Tragelians AMſchylus and 
| E 4 Sepbocles ; 


5 : 
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Sahocles; for the latter having Writ the fu 
Play, being yet very young, the Applauſe of LW 
Theatre was divided and the Spectators ſide. 
: into Parties. 0Ta determine this, Apheſion, Wa 
Was at that time Arabon, would not caſt Lo. 
who ſhould be Judges, but when Cimon and the 


other Commanders with him came into the The- 
tre to ſee the Iſſue of the Contention, ate 
they had, performed / the uſual Rites. to, the G | 
of the, Feſtival, the Archin came to them, ani _ 
made them Wear tbeing ten inc: all)::fo' ſpef e 
their Judgments in this Diſpute according 1 
Equity and Honour, And qſo being ſworn Judge 
he made tbem all fit. down: to- we a-decil 
Sentence. The Contention for Micdory grevi 
warm, and. both: ſides ambitiouſſy: ſtrove wh 
ſhould get the Suffrages of ſuch hondurable Judeoil 
but the Victory was at laſt adjudged to SchDα,¾ 
wich A ſcbylus took ſoill that che left Aiben 
MWpat a killing Blow muſt this abe ta A/chylu 
to ſee himſelf vanquiſhed by a firſt Bflay,, he, 
_ Veteran, covered bver — | W; 
ſeveral: Poet ical Priumphs! 2nols 16. ! 1 
Urs thisSuctels! of Sephookes, undmdnyer 
traordinary InftaticesofWitdomawwhich/thePeogk 
» obfexyetl12nthim; they thought>he wits: the pt 
_ car Careof-fome! Deity, that inſpired hug 
+ With uncommon Knowledge, andattended up hi: 
him in all- his Actions, fo as to work Miracle 
and bring about wonderful Events. Plutarchi 
the Life of Num, ſays; it wWas à current T 
dition that: Haeulapiui ſojournd With Sopher 
in hig Lifetime, af which many Taſtances 4 
tali to theſe Days; and chat being dead, an 
ten Deity? took care tu perform is Fune 
Rites. "Thaw: is 3 Story told by Oitrro, than” 


Nie 
— 


— 


aated, be went to the Court of Aropagur, and 


co be arreſted. Upon Examination by Tor- 
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arge Golden Goblet being ſtolen out of the Tem- 
le of Hercules, Sophocles in a Dream ſaw the God 
imſelf telling him who had done it. He diſre- 
rded the Viſion once and twice, but it being 


ave Information of the Matter, The Areopa- - 
ites ordered the Perſon whom Sophocles had nam- 


ure, he confeſſed the Fact, and reſtored the 
oblet; from thence that Temple received 
e Name of Herculet the Diſcoverer. Apollo- 
„of Hana in his Oration before Domitian ro- 
tes, that had a Power to check the 
ey of the Winds, when they threatned to waſte 
Wd blaſt the Fields. ban IAN 
Taz Conduct of Sophocles in the ihenian 
ate, raiſed him to the higheſt Honours and Ad 
Wintages in it; he had a warlike Genius, and 
joined in a Commiſſion with the Great P- 
cles, to reduce the Iſland: of Samo that had 
belled. In the Execution of this Employment 
was that Cicero gives the Account of the vi- 
dus Inclination of this Poet in his Love of Boys; 
obſerving a beautiful 'Youth paſſing by, he 
| to commending his Charms, and praiſing 
e Gracefulneſs of his Perſong vhich ſo offend- 
Pericles, that he rebuked him, ſaying, a Man 
his Character ſhould have pure Eyes as w 
clean Hands. He was certainly of an amo: - 
1s Diſpaſition, for being old he was afked; 
ether he could ſtill divert himſelf with the 
ir Sex? God farbid, anſwer'd he, am deli- 


ed out of the Hands of % furious" 4 Maftir; . 
i 1 ifleem it the greatef ont the World: 


he ſeems to have but an indifferent Opi- 
8 * 18 
8 oi . 
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being commanded by a Viſion of the God Bac- 
zur (the Patron of Tragedians) to permit one 
c the chiefeſt of his Votaries to be buried; he 
uſpended the Attack of the City, and ſuffer'd 
ee laſt Rites" to be executed to the Honour of 
ois Iuftrious and Divine Writer: | 
= Tat greateſt Part of the Works of this Greet 
Poet are loſt ; of one hundred and twenty, or 
Wwcnty three Tragedies which he compoſed, ſe- 
en only remain to the preſent Time. 
TRAGEDY. in the Original, ſignifies a Goar- 
„*, ſo termed from the Goat facrificed to Bac- 
bus, in whoſe . honour Tragedy was uſed. This 
Poetty was firſt ated in the Vintage, which 
ade the Grammarians derive the Name from 
he Lees of Wine in Greet Trax, and the com- 
bound Word in Ariſtephares is Trugody, or the 
Lees Song, becauſe- the. Actors beſmear'd their 
aces with the Lees of Wine. Atbenæus informs 
bs, that Tragedy and Comedy owed their Ori- 
in to Drunken Carouſes practiſed in Icarium a 
illage of Attica. Theſpis was the firſt who 
aught Tragedy according to Art, and it being 
t firſt no more than extempore Songs, he aug- 
ented it with Dithyrambics. Aiſchylus by add- 
hg a ſecond Perſon, introduced the Diverbium, 
r Dialogue, and fo leflen'd- the Chorus, -as Ar:- 
Pte informs us. He was alſo the Inventor of 
he Stage, the proper Dreſs and Geſtures of the 
Dorus in the Dayoe. Sophocles added a third 
ferfon, found out the Ornament of the Tragic 
ene, and made the Chorus, confiſting only of 
elve, to conſiſt of fifteen Perſons; for this, he 
s thought” to complete. Tragtdy: Tebis, ſays 
Diogenes, began Tragedy, A /chylus augmented 
» and Sophecles A HE iong, Upon 
L * A be El F 


* 
- 


94. rate bbc OETS. | 


this account Boileau, i in his Art of 004 dra | 
n e ION . * try, " = 


* 


qty 49 * "Fo WW 
7 e * 5 17 . 4 Fa 8 
And $ab/h; 5 4e, es r 
1 iy 2 in the S ps 4 B. rfeftions gain, 
Which the auen Latin neuer und altain. 


Tuts re ee the Stage has mene 

with his berg of Appauſe from the Learned for 

all Ages. Tully. him a Divine Poet, ani we 

l in a particular manner diſtinguiſhes hin NC 

W a Mark of Honour fre all ofher Tragid 
riters. 


Sela Sophbeleo tua carmina « digna Cothiirne. 


Ma. Barnes, in his Life of Euripides, mate ive 
an odd Obſervation upon this Expreſſion of Fr 
gills Though» be beſtows, ſays he, ſo remar con 
able a Compliment upon Sephacles, and does nene 
ſo. much as mention Euripides, this is not tim 
much owing to his own Opinion (for, as I hai 
proved in the Annotations, he has frequently in 
tated him) W row Reſtraint of Mer carts E he « 
ripides is a Wor improper ic Ve pp 
5 in Greek * WE + * of. Vea de 
himſelf, the Delphian Oracle, 4 Behle, upe 
this: occaſion was- forced to Talent to the Lay 
of Quantity; be found no other Expedient th 
to renounce Hexameter Verſe, and anſwer | ſeem 

lambics, When he was to name Zxripidles ; 

 Cherephon the Tragic. Page ane ug, the ! preſſ 

: thian Cone exning his e acyates, 
aanſwer'd in — pc es is Wile, Eury 


3, Agog tek 
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3 more Wiſe, but the Wiſeſt of all Men i is 80 
| Ty Euripiges and Socrates are Names al- 
Wtogether 5 for heroic Verſe, Now, ſays he, 
rho can tay it is of no great Importance .to 


. have . ame rather * an another! Here is 


Euripides, who bad perhaps.a greater Share in the 
tem of Vigil, and the 3 7 of the Poets at 
he Court of Augustus, than Sopbocles ; be is, I 
ay, deprived. of this Advantage, becauſe they 
Could not bring his Name into their Hexameters, 
Wand on account of this Impoſſbility, they were 
Wforced to immortalize to his Prejudice, thoſe that 
ere judged inferior to him, but the Laws of 
Verſe pleaded in their favour. It is certain, there 
yas an Emulation highl carried between the 
two great 'Tragick Poets Ss ae Euripides; 
it was next to an Impoſſibiſity, that two ſuch ex- 
ellent Poets aſpiring to the Emme Glory, ſhould 
live in real Friendſhip ; and Atheneus! tes ſome 
Particulars of their FQuirrel that do not much 
contribute to their Honour ; but Mr. Barnes pre- 
tends, that though eſe two Poets Were a Tons F 
time at Variance, yet at laſt they became good 
Friends. Sophocles expreſſed a great Eſteem for 
Euripides when he heard the News, of his Death; 
he ordered a Tragedy to be ated, at which he 


ppeared in Mourning, and made his Actors lay 


alide their Crowns, nor did he long ſurvive, dy- 
ing, according t to the beſt Recounts, in the very 

fame Year. 

THz Difference between theſe two Poets 

ſeems to conſiſt in, 5 85 bY; bacles outdoes bis 
Rival in. the Sublitn FR of his Ex- 

preſſon, but exc him in Neatnefs 
2 on, but Earp 0 


e e {TO his na bt ff 
dens to. ; ds;rather a an for B 
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Words whereas the Style of Euripides favour 
more of the Scholar and the Orator : Sephocles pre. 
ſerves the. Dignity and. the real Character of hi 


Perſons ; Euripides did not ſo much conſult the 
Truth of his Manners, and their Conformity t 


common Life: Sphocles wiſely. choſe the motif 
noble and generous Aﬀections to repreſent, Z. 


ripides .employ'd himſelf in expreſſing the mon 


diſhoneſt, the more effeminate and abject Paſſions, 
YET this Greek Poet is ſeverely handled by 


the French Critick Rapin ; he complains that be 


1s too elaborate in his Diſcourſe, that his 46 
is not hid enough in ſome of his Pieces, it lis Ml 
too open, and too near the Light; that he ſome. i 
times becomes obſcure, by his too great, Aﬀec.M 


tation to be ſublime, and the Nobleneſs of hi; 
Expreſſion is injurious, to the Perſpicuity ; his 
Plots are not all ſo happily unravelled as that of 
the Oedipus. The Diſcovery of the Aix anſwen 
not the N 
have ended a Spectacle of that Terror and Pity, 
with a dull and frivolous Conteſt about the Se- 
pulture of Hax, who had then ſlain himſelf. Ocai- 
pus ought not to have been ignorant of the Af. 
ſaſſination of the King of Thebes, the Ignorance 
he is in of the Murder, which makes all the Beauty 
of the . Intrigue, Is. not probable, . This Trage. 
dy receives better Quarter from Mr. Dryden; he 
ſays, that Oedipus was:the moſt celebrated Piece 
of all Antiquity, that Sophecles, not only_ the 
greateſt Wit, but one of the greateſt Men in-4- 
thens, made it for the Stage at the publick Coſt, 
and that it had the Reputation of being his Mal 
ter- piece, not only among the ſeven ? Tragedie 
of bis tak ſtill remain, but of the greater Num: 

W Axe „ 1 | 
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1 Greek Poet, one of thoſe who excelled in 
4 | eb was born in the firſt Vear of. tlie 


ſeventy fifth Olympiad in the Iſland of Valamis, 
whither his Father and Mother.retired with ma- 
„ny Athenian Families, a little before Aerxes in- 
Wvaded Attica, His Mother Clito was big. with 
him when ſhe left her Country, together with 
her Huſband, and was accidentally delivered tHe 
very Day that the Greeks. defeated the Fleet of 
che Perſian King near the Iſland; and it is pre- 
tended, becauſe that Victory was obtained near 
WEripus, the Child Clito brought into the 
World, was called Euripides. Mneſarchus, the 
Father of this Poet, was an Athenian of the 
O:neide Tribe, and of the People called Phile, 
and in all probability had ſuffered in his ownCoun- 
try the Puniſhment of Bankrupts. They uſed in 
ſome parts of Attica to carry Berfons, , who did 
ot pay their Debts, into an open place, where 
hey were commanded to fit dawn and throw a 
Huſßel: This was.a Mark of Infamy. As to 
Clito, it is ſaid ſhe was an Herb-woman.; 4ri- 
pphanes aſſerts ſhe gat her living. by ſelling of 
that 
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but the greateſt part of Authors agree that te 
former ſold Herbs, and the latter Knives. Wi... 

HowEveR,y ſome will derive. him from a Fa. 
mily of Rank and Diſtinction. The Oracle = 
Apollo was conſulted upon the "Fare of Euripia 
while. Clito was big with him, which ſeems on 
imply, that ſhe was not ſo mean as an Herb. hat 
woman; for the Huſband of ſo ordinary a Per. ne 
ſon, would ſcarce trouble * about the For. 
tune of a Child unborn; . Oracle returncl BW ©. 
this Amſwer, | = 


"Eoray 60. Ku pos, &c. bot! 


73 thee Mnefarchus Fate a Son ſhall raiſe; | 
Hhom Greece Hall bonour, whom: the World ſhall; 


praiſe; . 
And whoſe victorious Brews the ſacred Crown ſbal Halit 
Face. *, rat 


MNESARCHUS; ſays Kills being tha - 7- 
the Oracle implied his Son, when he grew up, 
ſhould win the Prize in the Olympich Games, took 
care to bring him up in the Exerciſe of Strength 
and Activity perſormed in thoſe Solemnities; 
. and when his Body was properly. repared, he eat 
took him to Olympia to try ortune: He Ber, 
wes at firſt: refuſe pP= Arts ey queſticned his 
Age; ; he was afterwards admitted a' Combatant 
in, the Games of Theſeus, and thoſe of Ceres 
and was crowned. Paſſing afterwards from the 
Care of his Body to the Improvement of his or 
b 1 he ſtydied under the moſt celebratel »K 

aſters; he uented the Lectures of Anaxa- 
G for natural dſophy, and of -Prodicus fo im« 


etorick ; ſome place. him under Socrates ſu cho 
5 Mori 
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oral Philoſophy, but that probably is a Mif- 
re, for Socrates was younger than Euripides 
almoſt thirteen Vears; Naa ſeems, ſays Mr. 
rs, to have borrowed many Things from 
m, of whom he often makes honourable Men- 
jon, and that in Plato. We are told by Alan, 
hat Socrates ſeldom; appeared at the Theatre, 
nleſs when Exripides t e tra ragic Poet contended 
ith the new 'Fragedlans, at which Tinies he 
all attended nd wien Euripides 5 had the 
onteſt in the um, he was 'alfo preſent, 
aving 4 5 r ſteem for the Man, in regard 
oth to his Wiſdom and the Excellence of his 
ompoſitions. or ſhould I wonder at this, 

ho' J were petrſusded the Philoſopher had no 
and in the Production of the Poet, for the 
F ragedies of Euripider were ſo full of ſine Mo- 
ality, that they were infinitely pleaſing to '$y- 
Watts; * Euripider Was properly ed the 
Pr amatict iojepher, 004 2ORED EET 
= / Fr. is „That in his Trag edics he boek: 
particular Delight i in vilifyi ring, te Fair Sex; 
Wi intr troduced the moſt vicious Women into bis 
Plays, Ar Adulteteſſes, "Murtherers of 
| tiſbayds „ and mcefttons Charactete, for. which 
eaſon, he aþtair'd the Name of The nun- 
Hater. He is "id, according to: Agelliui, to 
ve conceived. x viojent Averſion to moſt of. 
he 'Femgle Sex, arncy from à natural Antipa 
to thejr Company, es becauſe he had . 
ives at the Ane (ſuch Practices being 
lowed” by Ha Patra of} the Athentans) and was 
hor rough er his. Conſorts:! As rather 
believe, he hac no more than one Wife at a 
ime, the Name of the firſt was. Chæriia, by 
hom he had three Sone but her diſorderly 
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Life obliged him to repudiate her: The ſecou 


he married was at leaſt as leud as the firſt; 1 7 

know not which of, the two it was he found on 
day with one. of. his own, Actors, but, proba. er 
bly it was the laſt, ſince the Ignominy this ex. ere 
poſed him to, and the frequent Raillery of che on. 
Comic Poets on this Account, made him lui 
An bens. If Atheneus is to be believed, we ſhoull eim 
have no extraordinary Opinion of Euripides nd 
Chaſtity. Ie aſſures us, this Poet was a greaii 
Lover of Women, and that Sophacles- bear Poet 
ſomebody ſay, that Euripides hated. them f 
riouſly ; In | his Tragedies, replied he, I gr 
he does, but he loves them paſſionately in be "<< 
The Criticks are not forward in. believing wh ] 
is ſaid of his Adventures in Macedonia. He eie! 
about. ſeventy. two Vears of Age when he re Vecd 
tired I and tha is. * that at an ue wa Aa 
ment ob Archelous the Macedonian King, Eo: 
pides having drank. 5. Mea Che fell a ki = 
the Poet, Agatbon, who... ſate ert. 
1255 fort Vea a 1 and I th = -- 
rince aſking him ht. Ke enter ">" 
reeable 00 Hes, 125 thought 4 =P 


2 12 think he is very 17 9 oy for. boy wn | 
_of, brautiful "none has ſomething loyel | 
It! is faid that he, was in love with Agatho 3 
to pleaſe him, he compoſed the Tr N 0 
Cbrſpbus. He entertained likewile, 72 mo 
a leu — with the Minion of, Arc clan | 
and a8 e t9.bin. be 

le ae the Wo men, and torn to hd 


at. the Bbaratier, of Exriaider has gage [ful — 
under the Wi of 3 Fay” Joe's | os 
are abſolutely i inco 0 7 w00 no Credi 7 


with the molt learned Ju udges. 


E URIPID ES. gt 
Tre Macedonian Court was at that time 
he common Refuge of learned Men; and hi- 
her Euripides repaired, and met with a very 
greeable Reception. Archelaus was. a moſt pat- 
onate Admirer of Learning, and f6on diſtin- 
Wuiſhing the Abilities of his Gueſt, he truſted 
im with the ſole Adminiſtration of Affairs, 
nd made him his Prime Miniſter in full Power. 
mong many Inſtances of Eſteem, he did the 
WP oct juſtice upon a young Courtier, one De- 
Wnichus, who reproaching him for his ſtinking 
Wreath, Euripides replied, It might well be ſo, 
Wnce ſo many Secrets had lain fo long rotten in 
is Mouth. Archelaus not thinking him ſuf- 
Weiently revenged by this Anſwer, deliver'd up 
Decamnichus to him, to be ſoundly laſhed ; it 
= pretended that Euripides made uſe of the 
ing's Permiſſion, and” did it to the Purpoſe. 
Wut this exceeding Reſpect ſhewed him, could 


A Wot upon earneſt Sollicitation prevail upon him 
celebrate the Actions of his royal Patron in a 
oF 2gick Piece: = handſomely evaded the King's 
1 portunity ; I pray the Gods your Majeſty's 
4 eign may never afford the Subſcct of a Tra; 


edy. ir . 815 ot 
Euxiripzs unfortunately came to a . 
End, about the ſeventy fifth Vear of his 
e; for as he was walking in a Wood, (ſome 
J) according to his Cuſtom, the Intenſeneſs 
F his Thoughts led him too far, till he was met 
one by the Prinee's Dogs, who was then out 
bunting, and thoſe curſed Hounds tore him in 
eces. Others fy," it was not by Accident he 
as expoſed to the Fury of the Dogs, but that 
ey were purpoſely let looſe upon him, and 
at by the Artifices of two Poets, Arideut a 
lacedonian, and Cratevas a Theſſalian, who 
| Were. 
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were jealous of his Glory, and hired the Key 
er of the King's Dogs with a Sum of Money 
do it. Valerius Maximus only ſays, that En 
pides having ſupped with the King, and returning 

home, was ſo torn by Dogs that he died of h 
Wounds, Ovid, without doubt, referr'd- in h 
Ibis to the tragical End of this Poet: 


Urque Cothurnatum Vatem tutela Dia næ, 
Dilaniet vigilum te quaque turba Canum. 
Thine be the Fate of that ſame 'buskin'd Bard, 
Butcher d by Dogs, Diana's ſuriy Guard. 


_ His fad Death was lamented: with genen 
Sorrow by the Athen;ans ; his Body was remove 
from : Bormsſcus, here he died, to Pella . 
Metropolis of Macedonia; where King af 
Jaus not — 6 : celebrated his Obſequies in tons. 
moſt magni manner, but, as, Solinus lan 

gut off his Hair, and went. into ſolemm Moun 


ing, as 2 Teſtimony of the Reſpect he had ill 
aim. He bad a ument erected to his Me | 


mory, With an Epitaph inſerid'd; and the M4 
cedonians. preſerved bis Remains with that. R 
gard; that when the Athenian Embaſſade 
came to deſire Leave: to transfer his Bones t 
Athens, they abſolutely refuſed, and could n 
be induced to part With his Relieks upon un 
account... We Are told by. Plutarch, that | 
Monument at Pella was:ſtruck with Lightoing 
which, after the Superſtition, of thoſe. Times. -» 
a. Proof that he was a Favourite of : the G 
The Athenians net being able to obtain the Bont 
_ of: Ewtipiges, exected a ſtately. Cenotaphiun | 
him, which, Pauyſanigs ſays, was ftanding | 
his Time. Philetnon, a Exiend. of his, was . 
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ed by his Death, that he declared, if he 
ought, as ſome aſſured him, that the Dead 


eſcrved a Senſe of Things, be would hang him- 
If to enjoy a Sight of Euripides. 12 


El Tai; a ν,ẽjjꝗe, KC. 


Shades have Senſe, as ſome pretend, 
riendly Cord my wy ſhould end, 
bat I once more might ſee my Friend. 


Tur Fate of fnaxagoras determin'd Euripidet, 
chen he was about eighteen Years of Age, to 
Ne off his Mind from natural Philoſophy, and 
ply his Studies to Dramatic Poetry. The 
allers Learning was the occaſion of his Ba- 
iſhment by the Citizens, as a Reviler of the 
blick Gods, and our Poet the Scholar was in 
anger of the ſame Cenſupe, for introducing a 
e and impious Diſtinction in the Doctrine of 
ths. 3 8 : 
H yawoo” ouupex, , N Op dubueorcs, 
Y Tongue has ſiworn, but ſtill my. Mind-is fre. 


THERE was one Hygiznon, who could not 
ear this Verſe, he charged Euripides with Im- 
piety, as a Teacher and Protector of Perj 
The Poet demanded to be tried by bis proper 
udges ; appealing to the Juriſdiction of the 
udges appointed over all theatrical Controver- 
es, declaring that he was ready to give an Ac- 
dunt of his Faith and Doctrine before that Tri- 
bunals and that it was there, and not before 
he uſual Courts that he ought to be accuſed. 
his Defence, it is ſuppoſed brought him E 
: r 
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for that Time. Upon another Occaſion, 
dogmatized ſo gravely in defence of covetoylli 
Men, that the Audience were enraged and ri 
ſolved to demoliſh him and the Actor; Euro! 
des appearing upon the Stage, defiring them e 
have Patience, and they ſhould find the old Hm, 
ſer ſhould ſuffer the Puniſhment he deſerve 
Another time ſome Perſons were offended wid 
Him, for bringing ſo wicked a Wretch as H ee 
upon the Stage: 'Take notice, ſaid he, that e! 
fore I let him go off, I ſhall tie him to a Whe:P®"' 
But he was oblig'd to alter the two fir/? Ver eat 
of his Menalippus, which gave offence, r 


t—— — Jupiter, if bis Name be ſo, = 
Tor tis by Hearſay only that I know. 


H was mighty fond of this Tragedy, as bei * 
excellently well writ, but he was forced to alt 
the firſt Lines into what they are at preſent. ag1c 


ho 
Jove, for we own he has receiv'd that Name e fi 
From Truth alone, and not from common Fame. iſ 1 


He would not always comply with his Au 
dience in things of this nature; for one day 
the People of Athens deſiring him to ſtrike out 
certain Paſſage in a Tragedy of his, he cams 
upon the Stage and told them; I do not co 
poſe my Works to learn of you, but to tead 
ou. FRED 
W Fuzz remain to us but twenty Tragedis 
of Euripides; to inſpire his Mind with ſolem 
and terrible Ideas, he uſed to compoſe his Piec 
in a gloomy diſmal Cave, in the Iſland; of Sal 
mis. We are told by Jarre, that of ſever 


fn 
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e Tragedies which he writ, ſive only carried 
F the Prize, he being often vanquiſhed by the 
oft groveling Pretenders to Poetry: one A- 
ee, a wretched Poetaſter was preferred before 
m, ina Conteſt of four Plays againſt four Plays, 
che Celebration of the eightieth Olympiad, 
is Poems coſt him a great deaf of Labour; 
e complained once to the Poet Alcgſtis, that for 
e. laſt three Days he had not been able to make 
ove three Verſes, . tho“ he had ſtudied with 
eat Application; the other anſwer'd with an 


Wir of Vanity, that he had made a hundred with 
4 aſe : But, | replied Eur ipides, there is this Dif- 
Wrence between yours and mine, that mine will 
Wontinue thro? the utmoſt Extent of Time, and 
purs will periſh in three Da W181 

In the Opinion of many excellent Judges, 
uripides was the | moſt accompliſh'd of all the 
agick Poets; yet he had his Rivals in Fame, 
ho diſputed the Prize with him. His Poems 
e full of moral Aphoriſms, and contain many 
enets of natural Philoſophy : As many Verſes, 
ys Cicero, that I read in Euripides, I find fo 
any Maxims of Morality. Can it be thought 
range after this, that that illuſtrious Orator 
jould prepare himſelf for Death by reading of 
is Poet? It is obſerved that the Aſſaſſins, who 
rſu'd him and murder'd him, found him 
ading in his Litter the Medea of Euripides. 
e was a ſevere grave Writer, and indifferent 
Pleaſure. We are told by | Galen, that the 
riginal of his Works came into Ptolemy's 
ands, when he was founding his famous Li- 
ary at Alexandria, King Ptolemy, ſays he, 
rette the Athenians, to borrow the original 
nuſcripts of Sophocles, M ſclylus, and Euri- 


Pides, 
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pides, in order to tranferibe them for his-Libra: Wi 


ry, laying down in their Hands, ſiftgen Talens Pp 
of Silver by: way of Security. Upen the Receipt of | 
the Books, he took care to have tlem wrote out ” 
on the faireſt Parchment, and ſet- off with the 9 
richeſt Ornaments; and then keeping the Ori. i... 
5 ſene the Copies to Alhens with this 10 
Meſſage, that the King deſired the City to ac. in 
cept of thoſe Books, and of the fifteen! Talent Id 
he had left in their Hands. That they had no o 
reaſon to be angry, ſince if he had neither ſent E 
them the Origi nor the Copies, he had done uc 
them no Injury, as long as they themſelves .. 
taking the Security, ſuppoſed it a ſufficient R.. 
parat ion in caſe of a Loſ s. ph 
H1s Rivals in Tragedy were Aſchylus ant 
Saphocles; there is a: Diviſion among the Cri. es. 
ticks concerning the Pre- eminence of theſs WAR M 
Poets: Each of them has their Adherents, wo e s 
give him the firſt Place, and there are alſo ſome d 
good Judges, who will determine nothing con- siti 
cerning it. Quintilian ſeems to be of this Party e 
and yet it is eaſy to ſee, that all Things conſider- | * 
ed, 5 gives the preference to Euripides. $M | 
pbociæs, fays he, and Euripides have by far ſur- th 
aſſed £®/cbylus on this cad, and brought te ive 
Art to à much greatet degree of Petfection: Mt. 
is a Queſtion much canvaſſed, to which of theſ e f 
two in their different Manners, the Preferene fr. 
in Poetry is due; and as it has no relation to m ir 
preſent Subject, I ſhall leave it: undecided. Buff an, 
this muſt be acknowledged hy all, that to Pe. ous 
. ſons deſigned for the Bar, Euripides would . 
far more uſeſul. Fon hi Style (Nhich thoſe fiber 
ſbult withy! whoothandk the Majeſtyy. the Air an Ho 
the" Diction .vf-Sapbocies\ mine. ſublinae) is moo: | 
alt | — ne agg vo 
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early allied to that of an Orator. His Senten- 
are alſo thick ſown, nor does he fall far ſhort 
the Sages themſelves, when he handles their 
opicks, In his Method of arguing and reply- 
g, he is not inferior to the moſt eminent 
deakers at the Bar. In raiſing the Paſſions he is 
iverſally admirable, but in that of Compaſſion. 
jimitable. Menander, as he himſelf teſtifies, 
ld him in the — Eſteem, and copied him 
jo” in a different Work. | 

& EuxieiDEs, ſays Borrichius,for Eloquence and 
udence was equal to, if not beyond Sopbo- 
s, He took more care in the placing of his 
WV ords, and ordering of his Sentences than ever 
WL hocles did; and yet Ariflotle thought him 
Wt exact enough in the Contrivance of his Fa- 
es. Sophocles, by his Style, ſeems rather to be 
Man for Buſineſs than for Words, whereas 
e Style of Euripides favours more of the Scholar 
Wd the Orator. The Smoothneſs of his Com- 
aiion, his Excellency in Dramatic Poetry, 
e Soundneſs of his Morals, convey'd in the 
ent Numbers, the Purity of bis Ai; Style, 
his Power in moving the Paffions ; -eſpecial- 
che ſofter ones of Grief and Pity; were ſo 
iverſally admired, and his Glory ſo far ſpread, 
ert the Athenians who were taken Prifoners in 
fatal Overthrow under Nictas, were preferv- 
from Ted mp Exile and Ruin, by the aſto- 
ing Reſpects that the Siciliunt, Enemies and 
e paid to the Wit and Fame of their illuſ- 
aus Countryman. As many as could repeat any 
| Euripideds Verkes were rewarded with their 
berty, and generouſly ſent home with Marks 
Honour, The Sicilians gave another remark- 
e Proof of their Eſteem for Euripides : A 
Vox. J. F Caunian 
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Caunian Veſlel chaſed by Pirates, endeavours 
to make ſome Port of Sjcily, but could not ob- 
tain Permiſſion to enter till it was known, ther; 
were ſome Perſons on board that could rehear{ 

ſome Lines of this celebrated Athenian. 

This Poet, however, is condemned by tle 
Learned, for. not obſerving poetical Probability, 
a Rule ſo highly recommended to all Poets H 
Ariftoile, and agreeable to the Advice of Hora 


© xy Oo 


Aut famam ſequere, aut convenientia finge, 


Keep to old Tales, or if you muſt have new, 
Feign Things coherent, that may look like True. 


He is not exact in the Contrivance of li 
Fables, his Characters want Variety, he fa 
often into the ſame Thoughts upon the ſame 
Adventures; he does not religiouſly * 238 0b 
ſerve Decencies, and by a too great Aﬀectatia 
to be morally ſententious, he is not fo arden - 
and paſſionate as he ought to be; for this Re 
ſon he goes not to the Heart as much as SK... 
cles, | There. are Precipitations in the Prepar-W. $t 
tion of his Incidents, as in the Suppliants, wi... 
Theſcus levies an Army, marches from Auch! 
to Thebes, and returns the ſame Day. Tit 
Diſcoveries of his Plots are not at all natun is! 
theſe are perpetual Machines. Diana makes ti 
Diſcovery in Hippolitus; Minerva, in that « : 
Iphigenia; Thetis, that of Andromache; Co... ol 
and Pollux, that of Helena and that of Ele ur 
and ſo of: others. wal, nat has been cenſure 
for making his has ers 1 o 4 
they ought to be in Tragedy: It was t 2 
FYRO thoſe Times. - a Comedy (wit 1 
Province. was Humour and low Matter) vm al, 1 

28%. ay, This | rege 
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epreſent Things worſe than the Truth; Hiſto- 

to deſcribe the Truth; but Tragedy was 
So invent Things better than the Truth. 


hether theſe Diſtinctions were exact, I ſhall 
ot take upon me to determine, PIE # 029 


ev E Gu EW i a tr erty 


SIMONIDES, 


D NE of the Principal of the Grecian Poets: 
He was a Native of Ceos, an Iſland of the 
gean dea: He flouriſhed in the time of Xerxes's 
xpedition, that is, about the ſeventy fifth Olym- 
a. His Father's Name was Leoprepes ; Ali- 
= mentions him for the good Advice he gave 
o young Men who were intimate Compa- 
ons. Iwo particular Friends aſked him which 
the beſt way to render their Friendſhip per- 
We tual, ' You muſt never be angry, ſaid he, one 
ch another at the ſame time, but one of you 
{ft hew reſpett to the Anger of the other. 
his Poet ſet up a School at Carthea in that Iſland, 
ere he introduced the Art of Dancing and 
ging in Chorus; he fixed his School near the 
zmple of Apollo in that City. 2 
gur he ſoon left his Native Country, upon 
ne diſappointment it is ſuppoſed, and retired 
Sicily, where he was entertained in the | 
Fiero, a wiſe Prince, and a Royal Patron of 
ned Men. Pauſanias the Lare nian Ge 
al, who defeated _y Perfians at the * 
2 * 0 
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Wd: upon Scopes. Soon after he was informed, 
Wt two young Gentlemen upon white Horſes 
ere at the Door, and deſired to ſpeak with 
ina; be went oat, and ſaw no-body; in the 
can time, the Room where he had left Scopas 
nd the other Gueſts, fell down, and they were 
i killed. Upon this Occaſion it was, that he 
Wivented the Art of Local Memory; for when: 
a, and his Gueſts were cruſhed to pieces 
y the fall of the Room, they were ſo bruiſed 
gether and disfigured, that they could not be 
own one from another. And yet there was 
Neceſſity to know them, for thoſe wha de- 
ned to bury them, deſired to perform, that 
Wuty, each to his Relation. Sinonides removed 
e Diftculty,. he remember'd in what Place 
eh of the Gueſts fat at Table, and was by that 
eas capable to tell each of their Relations, 
ooch of them was to be buried by him.  Aftet- 
er confidering how. node ſſary rder is to pre- 
ese the kicas af Object, he invented the. Me- 
od of annexing them to certain Places, and. 
became the Inventor of Local Memory. Tho 
me Authors ſay, that he made uſe of ſome 
tain Medicines to acquire a good Memory, 
ch produced the intended Effect. 
Tus other Miracle, by which his Life was 
ed, is related thus: His Deliverance was: ov/- 
to the ſeaſonable Advice he received in lis 


=>; for when be was ready: to:take-Shippi 

„bad butied the dead:Body of a Man ved 
ion the Shore; be was: warned by an Appa- 
f on of the ſame Man, nut to . 


to dan 
the 


* 
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in the Waves: Simonides rejoiced becauſe he had 
truſted his Life rather to a Dream than a Ship, 
OT of the Favour, he immortalized 
that Man in a moſt elegant Poem, and erected 
a better and more durable Tomb to him, than 
that which he had before raifed upon the de- 
fart Sands. He did not think that Humanity 
required any thing of him. beſides the burying WW i. 
of the dead Body; but being ſo well rewarde! Wc 
for that Favour, he inſcribed a memorable Epi- 
taph upon the Tomb to this Effect; This is the i! 
Tomb of the Man that faved the Life of d. in 
monides of Ceos, and who, after his Death, waz af 
grateful to the Living. This Story introduces aid 
another told of him by Zhan. Pauſanias, the L. Mie 
cedamonian General, fitting at Table with Simani- 
des, ordered him to deliver ſome remarkable Mau- 
im. Remember, anſwer d he, that you are a NA 
This Saying ſeem'd ſo inſipid to Pauſanias, that 
he did not regard it; but when he happened u 
be in a Place of Refuge, where he ſtruggled wit 
an intolerable Hunger, and out of which be 
could not come without running the hazard oi 
being put to death, a Misfortune he brougiinl 
upon himſelf by his Ambition, he remember 
the. Words of that Poet, and cry'd out three time 
O Simonides, how important was the Meaning 
of the Exhortation you gave me? ch: . 
Bur the moſt remarkable Tranſaction of wil 
Life was what happened between him and Kin! 
Hiers his Patron. The Story is told with moi 
advantage by Cicero, in the Perſon of Catta the Pon 
tiff. Aſk me, ſays he; what Kind of Being G0 
is? I will anſwer in the Words of Simanides, wi 
when the Tyrant Hiero demanded this Queſtict 
required a Day to conſider of it; when next D- 


C 


e aſked him the ſame Queſtion, Simonides re- 

uired two Days more; when he had often 

WW oubled the Time, he required more; and Hiero 

Peing ſurpriſed, aſked him the reaſon of it It 

s, ſays he, becnuſe the liger I conſider, the more 

5 cure the §, ect apo to me. Of all the 

SS: ins aſcribed to him, this was remarkable, he 

car ec was a thing which the Gods 
emſelves would not oppoſe nor reſiſt. 

gor theſe Inſtances of his Piety and Humanity 


ill by no means excuſe his inſatiable Avarice 
nd Thirſt ſor Wealth: When he was aſked the 


-aſon of his being ſocovetous in his old Age, he 
id, I had rather leave ſomething to my Ene- 
WF: ics after my Death, than want the Affiſtance 


f my Friends during my Life; and that being 
y his Years. deprived of other Pleaſures, he re- 
reated his old Age with the only delight he 
ck in heaping up Riches, We are told his 
Vay of Life was narrow and mean, that he was 


ugal to Exceſs, and covetous even of diſho- 
ft Gain; that his great Age did not reſtrain 
g m from applying to the Court of Hier, for 
=” Elian, the Cean was exceeding covetous, 
rd it is ſaid, the great Generofity of that Prince 
duced him to it the more; he was never at 
11 loſs for an Anſwer when aſked, why he took * 
h Pleaſure in Saving, but his Anſwers were 
rand trifling. Whilſt he was at Syracuſe, 
King ſupplicd him from day to day with 
ery thing that was neceſſary for his > Ang 
nce; he ſold the greateſt part of it, and al- 
ged for his reaſon, that he had a mind to ſhew 
£3 A Hiere's Magnificence ; which 
is a wretched Subterſuge. | 
l 14 £4: cn 
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Ha has deen blamed for being the firſt ta 
let out the Muſes for hire, not as if the Po 
that lived before him had refuſed Rewards, bu 
abhorred to proſtitute their Praiſes upon Su. 

_ Jedts infamous. and unworthy, Ido not, ani 
Callimachus, cheriſh a mercenary Muſe like $M 
monides the Grandſon of Hyllichus ; he is taxi 
by Anacreon for the ſame Fault, It is certain 
he would not ſing upon Truſt, ner. rely up 
the Generofity of his Heroes, He diſhonour:if 
the Muſes by his mercenary Spirit, and diſgrace 
fully became a Proverb, Simonidis Cantilenæ. H 
was uſed to fay, I have two Trunks, one i 

Salaries, and the other for Favours; I open then 
from time to time, and I always find the "Trunk 
for Salaries full, and that for Favours empty 
he needed not wonder at it, ſor ſince he di 
nothing gratis, he could not pretend to mal 

Preſents, but to be paid only according to ti 
Agreement he made with his Patrons. 
Pn eaDprvs in his Fables relates, that Sni 
ſtrolled about the Towns of Aſia, to get Mor 
by ſinging the Praiſes' of the Conquerors in ti 
public zames. This appears alſo by a Stoll 
mentioned by Arifotle: A Man, fays he, 
had won the Olympic Prize in the Race of Muy 
deſired Simonides to make a Triumphal Song wal 
on that Subject; the Poet not ſatisſied with nl 

- Reward that was offtred, anſwered, that the 
ct was ſo low that it would not admit 

te lofty Ornaments of a Poem, for the Vid 
had been obtained iri a creeping Race with Mut 
and he pretended that a Mule did not afford mat 
for an Encomium; but having a better a 

affered him which pleaſed him, he finiſned uſe 


7 
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Xuiger” dr $Shyarges Ir 
Hail Daughters of the Mind. hood Steodi. 


Bur the Money he ſcraped together in the Man 
ties he loſt in his Return; for ſhipping: hiniſeli 


: Wor the Iſle of Coos. his native Countty, Me dhip 


, | dompanions were drowned, ſinking 


as caſt away, and every one ſtrove to ſave him 
ei with whatever he could carry. Sinsnides, 
„ Phædris, took nothing, and being aſked the 
n of it, be anſwer' d, It is becauſe all that 
dave is with me ; ſeveral of his ſhipwreck'd 
n und "the: 
Vc: of what they had endeavouted to fave... 
hoſe who landed were plunder'd by Robbers. . 
very one. went to Chazamenie, # 1 own not 
; * the Place where the Ship wu caſt 4- 
ay. A. Citizen who loved Leaening, and had 
ad ſome Poems of Simamden with great Ad- 
iration, knowing him, recei vedtbimqhoſpitably, 
ilſt the reſt. wre forced te beg in the Streets. 
ns right. oils. e 1 
JSiuoxrpis lived to great Age, about ninety 
ears; he died: it is ſußpoſed in the Court f 
ing He, Y car bebte that Prince his Pa- 
a. It was the Queer ef this Sicihun Tyrant 
o aſked Simenides, whether it was better to 
quite Learning than Riches ; who anſwr'd, 
at Riches were better than Learning, for 1 
e; ſaid he, Wc We the Learned attending 
on the Rich,” He was buried with great Mag- 
hcence, and hada Monument ęrectud ever him. 
e are (ON by. Suigas, that Phan, General 
| the 7 Wr, being at War witk the )- 
% bar dardully deſtroyed S;monides's Tomb, 
* and. 
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and built a Tower with the Materials of it, ad 
it happened tHat the Town was taken through i 
m_ part of th: Wall where that very Tower wa 
built, { 

| THrtsE are the principal Incidents to be met 
with concerning the Life and Death of this Gre 
Poet: The Fragments of his Works that remain 
are ſcattered up and down in various Authors, il 
but are collected together by Ur/imus. His Wii 
was beyond the Cenſure of the Criticks : His 
Poetry was compoſed in almoſt all Strains, but WM 
he ſucceeded chiefly in Elegies : He was a mon. 
ing and paſſionate Writer, The Style of Sim. 
nides, ſays Quintilian, was plain, but fitted to 
the Subject with a certain 'Sweetneſs. His prin- WM 
cipal Excellency lay in Commiſeration, and he 
was by ſome preferred to all Authors upon. that 
account. Diomſius of Halicarnaſſus confeſſes, i 
that this Poet, among other Virtues, had the 
Talent of moving to Pity, and places him in 
that reſpect much above Pindar; the Lamen- WM 
tations of Simonides was one of his moſt famous 
Poems; to this Piece Horace alludes, 


| Sed ne reliftis, &c. 
Enough my Muſe, Complaints forbear, - 
ith me to ſha Grote retire, Le | N 
Cru Tus refers to the Art of Simenide inf 
drawing rt. 
Meaftius Lacrymis Simonideis. 

More forrowful than Simon ides's Tears. 
Bur though the chief Character 5H his Poe 
was a kind of moving and Proing — a 
yet he could upon Occaſion dip his Pen in Gal 


a 
* 
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4 write the moſt bitter and piercing Invective 
WD nc T7moleon it ſeems was his Enemy, and wrote a 
omedy which reflected upon Simonides ; but he 
ne not off with Impunity, for our Poet laſhed 
n ſeverely, and among other cutting Strokes, 
We wrote his Epitaph. 


5 Hoa Oxyay, Sc. 


ger I had eaten and drunken plentifully, and 
hen a prone or. deal of ill of Men, here I lie, Li- 
moleon of Rhodes. 


1 


Tux Poetical Genius of this Poet was ſo ſtrong 
d laſting, that he diſputed the n of Poetry 
eighty ears of ance 


MIR E rb b ror reabaen bees 


R ISTO HAVE S, 


Famous Comick Poet, but of his Count! 
nothing is certain, ſome ſay he was an A 
an, others a Rhodian, and ſome an E Din; 4 
moſt probable Conjecture is, that he was born 
Agina, or at leaſt that he had an Eſtate in 
it Iſland ; when he came to Athens he was 
moned before the Magiſtracy, and accuſed for 
ming the Privile ; rn. Rights of an Athenian” 
zen without a Freedom; he defended him- 
7 fa  Hying one Philip an Athenian was his Fa- 
repeating two Verſes of Homer, 


| Mir Abe 1 ih, Onoi, Sc. 
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and built a Tower with the Materials of it, an 1 
it happened that the Town was taken through ne 
_ part of th: Wall where that very Tower wa or 

_ bulk, ; : 1 am 
Tuxsz are the principal Incidents to be met Um 
with concerning the Life and Death of this Gr:i i: ; 
Poet: The Fragments of his Works that remain 

are ſcattered up and down in various Authors, — 
but are collected together by Viſinus. His Wi WW 5- 
was beyond the Cenſure of the Criticks : HB. 
Poetry was compoſed in almoſt all Strains, but m 
he ſucceeded chiefly in Elegies : He was a mor. 
ing and paſſionate Writer, The Style of Sim. 
nides, ſays Quintilian, was plain, but fitted to hd 
the Subject with a certain Sweetneſs. His prin- ei 
cipal Excellency lay in Commiſeration,. and be 
was by ſome preferred to all Authors upon: that 
account. , Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus confefles, 
that this Poet, among other Virtues, had the 
Talent. of moving to Pity, and places him in 

that reſpect much above Pindar; the Lamen- 4 
tations of Simonides was one of his moſt famous 

Poems; to this Piece Horace alludes, 
: Sed ne reliftis, SWS. : 
Enough my Muſe, Complaints forbear, wad 
FHith me to ſhady Grots retire, cc. 2 
Cru Tus refers to the Art of Simonido in Wit F 

drawing Tears, hot . 2 | a 

Meftius Lacrymis Simonideis. m 
More forrawful than Simonides's Tears. ' — 


Bur though the chief Character of his Þc 

was a kind of moving and Trains | hea | 

yet he could upon Occaſion dip his Pen in Gall 
E e 43 * * Ac 3 a and 


* 
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4 write the moſt bitter and piercing Invective. 
WD nc 7imoleon it ſeems was his Enemy, and wrote a 
Womedy which reflected upon Simonides ; but he 
ne not off with Impunity, for our Poet laſhed 
im ſeverely, and among other cutting Strokes, 
> wrote his Epitaph. . | 

* Hoa Oxyur, fc, 

ter 1 had eaten and drunken plentifully, and ſbo- 


hen a great deal of ill of Men, here I lie, Ti- 
moleon of Rhodes. | 


Tux Poetical Genius of this Poet was ſo ſtrong 
d laſting, that he diſputed the Prize of Poetry 
eighty Years of Age. Ty 


Wb rt ta ae ete hebh 444 
/RISTOPHAMNES,. 


Famous Comick Poet, 'but of his Oey 
nothing is certain, ſome ſay he was an A 
nian, others a Rhadian, and ſome an Egyptian; 
> moſt probable Conjecture is, that he was born 
gina, or at leaſt that he had an Eſtate in 
t Ifland; when he came to Athens he was 
moned before the Magiſtracy, and accuſed for 
ming the Privileges and Rights of an Athenian 
zen without a Freedom; he defended him- 

by ſaying one Philip an Athenan was his F 

r, and repeating two Verſes of Hamer, 


. 


IR 


4 


Mirnp pat T' d, Pol, Sc.. | 
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| „ Camara told me fo ; *twas be be ſaid, 
7.0 nat; and, pray, who has more to plead! 
This Anſwer fatisfied the Court, and he was ad. 
mitted a Denizen without further Difficulty, To 
time of his Birth is not liable to the ſame UM 
ccrtainty ; he was Cotemporary with 8:24: 
A7 ck Poet, and 1 — — between te 
eighty fifth and ninety Olympiad. . 
— Baues received into the F — of then, i 
he profeſſed himſelf an Enemy to Tyranny a 
Corruption, and reformed the Government moi 
by his Comedies, than if he had fate. at the He 
of the Council, and had the Reins of Power oP" - 
full length in his own Hands. He repreſenti d 
the Vices of the chief Citizens upon the Stag 
and had the Courage to expoſe the Leading Mp 
to the People in their proper Characters. H 
openly. cenſured the perverting of Juſtice in t 
People, and was not afraid to Fl the pu 
lick Worſhip of the Gods and the cion:l fu: 
perſtition, without dreading the Refentme 
which ee and Euripides had ſuffer'd bea 
upon the ſame Occaſion. Indeed, his W ‚ ent 
which. Time has preſerved to us, are a val"! 
Set of pertinent Refledtions upon the Govern” 
ment of the Athen;an State through the WW t 
Courſe of the Peloponneſian War. =” 
_ Tx1s fair Side of his Character does not co 
cæal the Blemiſhes that He upon his Good-naun . 
if not upon his Honeſty, * the profeſſed PU 
tred! LORE: to Seerates and Euripides, two 
- the greateſt Men in the Commonwealth of 4 
thens : One Anytus, it ſeems, with other Cit y 
'zens engaged in a:Defign againſt; the Life . 
Reputation of Socrates, but conſidering * wh 
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credit was ſo great with the Magiſtrates and the 
WPcople upon the account of his many excellent 
WQualitics, that they feared to bring him to a2 
fair Trial; they choſe to attack him flande- 
ous and vile Aſperſions, to repreſent as 4 
SS idiculous idle Perſon, as a filly weak A 
| hat would diſpute om both files the Queſtion, 
ad turn things infide out as he pleaſed ; but 
partic , - as one that deſpiſed the Gods 
ace effablith'd Worſhip, and would introduce 
Strange Doctrines and 333 in Religion. 
os his purpoſe. they bribed 4ri/tophaney with 
Sum of Money, to dreſs up the great Sorrater 
2 Fools Coat in one of his Plays, which be 
, and for that purpoſe wrote bis Comedy of 
The Clouds. But when it came to be performed 
pon the Stage, . the People were. ſurpriſed to ſee 
oe Philoſopher treated. with that Indignity, and 
Wt the ating, feorn's. the Repreſentation ; 
Ht upon the feron&- appearing; t -People na- 
WS urally envious of Men. of ſüperior Learning and 
WV orth, were riekled at che Pan „ And below d 
de Prize upon thy Writer wit general Con- 
ent. This Story is told dy Alen, but his Au- 
| hority is diſputed, and there are Feaſbhs to be- 
ue that che Comedy of the Clouds Was ated 
once upon the AtHmien Stage. Belides, Chur 
lier in the Life of N , that . 
compoſed the Play of the Chudt, be- 
 Archeldns, King of 1 ety had a better 
5 pinion of that Philofo her than of himſelf, 
EFvnMves was called the Y e Pact ; 
* the Rules and Diſct 455 of -the old Philo-. 
N exceedih quite Conteary , 
Licent uf wh Comedy, of” 
wich Ariftophirazs was wt eier Writer, as . 
nander 
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#ander of the new; this ſeems to be a chief Rea. 
ſon of the Hatred of this Comick Writer to Eu- 
ripides, Beſides, Socrates never cared to be pre. 
ſent in the Athenian Theatre, but to hear ſome 
Performance of that Tragedian, which without 
doubt increaſed the Enmity. Ariſtophanes in 
the Comedy of the Frogs, ſuppoſes that Bac. iſh 
chus putting a Verſe of Euripides into the Scale 
againſt a Verſe of Æſclylus, always found that 
of Aſcbylus to weigh moſt. 3 
THERE is no account of the Time or Place 
of Ari/tophanes's Death, but he is ſuppoſed to have 
lived to a very great Age; Plato his great Friend 
and Admirer compoſed an Honorary Dyſtich 
to his Memory, which may ſerve for an Epitaph, 


Ai XA, Oc. 


De Graces. ſought a Shrine for ever whole, 
So pitch'd on Ariſtophanes's Soul, 


Or fifty four Comedies which he wrote, ac- 
cording to Suidas, we have now but eleven left. 
THE Grecian Comedy was uſually divided in- 
to the Old, the Middle, and the New : The firſt 
expoſed the. Vices of the greateſt Perſons by 
Name, and without Diſguiſe ; this licentious 
Way of Writing is condemn'd by Horace in 
tis Art of Poetry, | 8 
I vitium Libertas excidit, Sc. 


Tuts old Comedy was cultivated by Eupoli 
and Cretinus; - Cratinus firſt introduced three Per- 


, _ ſons and methodized- this Poem; be chaſtiſed 


the Bad, and mixed what was uſeful and agrec- 
able together. This Licentiouſneſs . 1. 
NN 1 "I ery 


— 


4 „e 
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 ilcry of the Stage was ſtopped by a Law en- 
aged when the thirty Tyrants governed Athens. 
ext came in the 22 Comedy which cen- 
ured and laſhed real Vices under fictitious Names. 
Ve Nw Comedy reformed the Stage into Ci- 
ility and Good Manners, and obliged the Poet 
Wo make uſe of feigned Actions, and imaginary 
ames, without any particular Reflections; he 
as to exhibit only a probable Deſcription of Hu- 
an Life. | 
= AzsTOPHANEsS ſucceeded. Cratinus in the 
Comedy; for though Cratinus had much im- 
oed Comedy by diſtinguiſhing the Parts, diſ- 
ſing the Acts, and increaſing the Number of 
Gors, yet Comedy wanted the Perfection which 
= afterwards received from  Ari/Fpphanes : for 
bereas Eupolis ſtudied. to delight, Gratinus to 
SW \atirical, ee perſued a Medium, and 
vas not ſo bitter as Cratinus, yet he was as 
hement againſt Delinquents. Cratinus was 
Warp, and appeared with a naked Sword; Eu- 
:s weighty and agreeable in his bitterneſs from 
e Novelty of his fictitious Perſons,, but Ari- 
1:25 was facetiouſly ſtinging, and as he was 
turally choleric and bold, and a profeſſed E- 
my to Servitude, and all who endeayour'd the 
oreſſion of their Country, the Times he lived 
Wy afforded ample Matter to exert his Wit, and 
res his Affections for his Country. The A- 
int were then governed by Perſons who 
no other deſign but to enflave the publick . 
berty ; Ariſtophenes was, ſoon ſenſible of this, 
| like a generous Patriot, expoſed thoſe De- 
ns upon the open Stage. Clean Tribune of the 
ple, a powerful Villain, of a turbulent Spirit, 


e e eee 


— 
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In his Comed 78 Hlippeit, the Poet him. 
ſelf ated the Perſon of C/zon, (when every ou 


of the common Players declined ſo dangerous: : | 


Part 3) and in a moſt artful Manner expoſed hi 
Cruelty and Abuſe of the State. Clron was con. 
—2 to pay a Mul&t-of five Talents to th 
* | 
Non did his Induſtry only lead him to ſe-. 
eure the State from the Magiftrates at home, bu 
he was as watchful againſt the Enemy abroal 
The Latadæmoniane, and others wh were je 
lous of the Athenian 8 upot 
A. ner as an Army tot nian, ail 
4 it impoſſible to accbmpfiſh their End 
his Counts were 


the Stage u ScHDονο Peſtics, and Military Aru: 

He dic} not flatter Adore, but endeavour-Wif 

el to. be inftructive by moft witty Invention, Wl 

His Comedies LIES 351 a exact H. 
of Athens... ts recommeni ae 
to Dionyſtes, 


yin, Hig g or rſt, ho wall 
us, a 
and the Marins of che ene State, Thü 

Poet tes bore july eortdemmned by the Learncd 


ul Chery, for traue in e reateſt Mea 

of his Age, as Perielis, Alkibi Scr ates, Eu. 

22 And the moſt emirhent Frogger" in the 
nwealth.:- 


AFTER, endende Lide y of the Stage 
was ſuppreſd, and the Poets ſuffer'd for thei 
Abuſes, particularly*Expolir, who. Was drowned by 
 Alkeibiades for hik tertfied Y {EAT Ghoru 
moſſf cunder ed fir *thefe Na 7 
andthe = ot Pig e 
Direſſions contained 25 25 on the 10 
cr ion ofthe Poets, ot in & general man 


Sg Nets 


for he had mal ; 
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Wer glanced at the Vices of the Citizens with» 
ut mentioning Names; or if the Names were 
Wntcnded, it was under Diſguiſe, and this is the 
Drigin of middle Comedy. In the Reign of A. 
ander the Great, there was a Law made, that 
Suſpicion of Scandal was actionable, though 
o + aps was mentioned, This entirely ſup- 
eeſſed the Licentiouſneſs of the Stage, and gave 


irth to nety y, where the Perſons are 
ctitious, and * ſupplies the place of 
he Chorus, Philemon and Menandey excelled in 
his kind of Comedy. Friſehlnus in his Liſe 
df Ariflophancs is of Opinion, that the Plutus of 
his Poet was compoſed after the firſt Edict of 
he States, His Cocalus, where there' is only a 
Prologue and ms Chorus, is of the kind of ne 
omedy, as Voffius and Friſchlinus obſerve, Thus, 
Ways Ge medy, which at firſt was nothing 
ut a rus without Ac was Made to con- 
Wit ofa Number of Actors without any Chorus. 

Ne w Comedy differ'd much from the all, 
particu old Comedy made uſe of various 
Winds of Verſe, the nw ufet only Janthics, and 
Vorbau. The mw was more -and e- 
aal ia ies Style, the Diction of the ali more 
end, and the Style lefs equal. 

"th other Things, fays Vaſtur, made Plu- 
vrch prefer Menander's Diction ſo much to Ari- 


unequal Style, Obſcurity of Diction, for bein 


king his. Perſons ſpeak only what occurred to 
him, ſo that we cannot diftinguiſh from the 
dtyle, whether the Father ot the Son, a Ruftic 

| 5 . Ox. 


This was what 


. 
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P-pha#ne#s; Plutarch condemns this Poet for his 


malepert, loquacious,. trifling, arrogant 
Taughty, and for oberving.ns Becorum, for-ma- - 
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or a Deity be diſcourſing. But, ſays Plutarch 
Menander's Diction was agreeable to the Con- 
dition, Age and Nature of every Perſon, and 
incredibly perſuaſive. "The Theatre was always 
Full of the Learned when his Plays were acted, 
and they were a Relaxation to the Philoſophers 
of their intenſe and deep Meditations, Meran 
ces Jeſts were ſacred, Ariſtophanes's bitter and 
rough, and of a biting, ſharp, and galling Force, 
He corrupted his Meditations in conſtituting a 
malicious, and not a civil Craft, and in making 
his Ruſtics fooliſh, and not circumſpect, his A- 
mours impure and not agreeable, and his Jeſts 
ſuch as ſhould be laughed at, rather than excite 
Laughter. A | 

Ir muſt be conſeſſed, there are many Things 
ſcurrilous, obſcene, and ſordid in Ari/tophanes ; 
but thoſe that plead for him, particularly Friſch 
linus, ſay he has many things grave and good, 
and that the Faults laid to his charge do not 
occur in all his Comedies, but. only in ſome, 
and that ſeldom, and therefore the whole of his 
Poetry is not to be condemned, His CharaQters, 
they plead, are conformable to the Perſons of the 
Drama, which are often diſhoneſt Servants; ava- 
ritious old Men, ' libidinous Women, and the 
like, ſo that the Poet was obliged to repreſent 
his Perſons ſuch as they really were; and the 
reaſon why he characterizes ſuch Perſons, was to 
comply with the Humour of the Age, which re- 
liſhed nothing elſe. Thus the End excuſes him, 
becauſe Mirth and Joy was the only Scope of 


+ Greek Comedy. Another Plea for ' theſe Cha- 


racers, is the Correction of Vice by ridiculing 
and- expoſing the Vicious, and therefore he did 
nothing unbecoming a Comedian in his Imita- 

| | tion 
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tion of ſuch Perſons. The Odes of his Chorus 
have indeed ſomething of Tragedy in them, be- 
cauſe the Gods and deſſes are here invoked; 
and indeed, he ſometimes affects à Tragical in- 
ſtead of a Comic Style, which Horace, the moſt 
exact Reformer of the Stage, ſometimes allows. 


Verſibus exponi tragicis, &c. 
Comic Story hates a Tragic Style. 


Rafi, the French Critic, aggravates what- 
ever has been ſaid againſt the. Character of this 
Greek Poet: He is peeviſh in bis Cenſures of 
him, and reſolves to give him no Quarter; 
Ariſtophanes, _ he, is not exact in the Con- 
trivance of his Fables, nor are his Fictions very 
probable; He. mocks Perſons too grofly and too 
openly. Socrates, whom he plays upon fo eager- 
ly in his Comedies, had a more delicate Air of 
Raillery than he, but was not ſo ſhameleſs. It 
is true, he goes on, 1 writ during the 
Diſorder and Eicentiouinefs of the old Comedy, 
and underſtood the Humour of the Athenian Peo- 
ple, who were eaſily diſguſted with the Merit 
of extraordinary Perſons, whom he ſet his Wit to 
abuſe, that he might pleaſe that People. After 
all, he is no otherwiſe pleaſant than by his Buf- 
foonry. That Ragauſt, compoſed of ſeventy fix 
rarer in the laſt, Scene of his Comedy, the 
cclefiafſouſai, would not go down with us in 
our Age. His Language is often obſcure, low, 
and triviab; and his frequent jingling upon 
Words, his Contradictions of oppoſite Terms 
each to otlier; the Hotch-potch of his Style of 
Cage and Comick, of Serious and Buffoon, 
of Grave and Familiar, is unſeemly, and his 
| Witticiſms 
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1E often, | when well examined, prove 


. nistet 
. Tr1s Reflection upon the Writings of Ariſti. 
phanes, is a piece of falſe Criticiſm, and highly 
injurious to the Character of this Greet Poet; 
but the Bitterneſs of it is taken off by the Op). 
nion of better Judges, particularly by a Gentle. 
woman of the ſame Nation, Mrs. Le Fevre in 
the Preface to her Edition of Ari 5, re- 
marks that many excellent Inſtructions. are to be 
found in this Author, of great uſe to the Politi. 
cian and the Soldier. He aſſembled the Specta. 
tors, ſaysſhe, not ta fawn upon them and flatter 
2 or to divert them with Bu and 

ooleries, but to giee them ſolid Advice, which 
he knew bow to make them reliſh by ſeaſoning 
it with a thouſand pleafarit Inventions, which ne 
body but himſelf was able to. do. Never any 
Man had better Skill in diſcerning the ridiculou 
Part, nor - Turn more ingenious to make it ap- 
pear : His Critics are natural and'eafy, and, 
which does not often; n, netwithftandi 
he is iv copious, he ſtill ins the Delicacy of 
his Character. She adds, that the Atlicl Spirit, 
vrhich the Ancients ſo · much boaſted of, appean 
more in Ari „ than in any other Author 
of Antiquity ; but what is moſt to be admired in 
him, is, that he is always fo abſblute a Niaſte 
of the Matter he treats of, that with all the 
Eaſe imaginable, he finds a Way how to mate 
thoſe very things which at firſt. might appear the 
moſt remote from his Subject, fall in naturally 
and that even his moſt lively and leaſt expect 
Caprices, ſeem'd but as the riatural'Refults « 
thoſe Incidents he had prepared. Nothing, ® 
the further tells us, can be more ingenious that 


the 
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the whole Contexture of the Comedy called 
The Clawds ; and what ſhe moſt admires, is, that 
the Poet has {@ well hit the Air and Humour 
of Socrates in the ridiculous Part, which is done 
ſo naturally, that a Man- would really think he 
heard Socrates himſelf ſpeak : She was ſo much 
charm'sd with this Piece, that after ſhe had tranſ- 
lated it, and hadread it two hundred times over, 
ſhe did not find herſelf in the leaſt cloy'd, which 
was more than —— of any other Piece. 
The al oy; of "Fl coneludes,. is as 
ecable as his Wit; 1 Purity, 
— and Sweetneſs, it has a certain unnd 
which ſounds ſo pleaſant to the Ear, that the ve- 
ry reading him is extremely delightful : When 
he has — to uſe the common ordinary Style, 
he does it without uſing any Expreſſion that is 
baſe and vulgar, and when he has a mind to ex- 
preſs himſelf loftily, in his higheſt Flight he is 
never obſcure. He was reputed, ſays Gyraldus, 
the moſt Eloquent of all the 2 — who 
look'd upon him the moſt conſiderable of their 
Beaux Efprits; he abounds with fine curious Sen- 
tences; there is in his Invention a Vari 
that is ſurpriſing, but yet-agreeable ; he under- 
food how to give every thing its Juin, which 
gave him the Preference above all the other 
Comic Poets. Let no Man, ſays Scaliger, pre- 
tend to underſtand the Attict Dialect, bat Res has 
not Ariftophanes at his 8 Ends; in him are 
to be found all the Art Ornaments, which 
made St. Chryſo 2 o much admire «iow, 4 4 
went to ſleep. my 
Ir has been ed bears, chat Arid 
phone pune -higiſelf upon all . 
ous 
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zealous Champion for publick Liberty, but Mr, 
Rimer has enter'd more particularly into that 
art of his Character. He was, ſays he, a 

Man of wonderful Zeal for Virtue, and the 
| Good of his Country ; he laid about him with 
an undaunted Reſolution, as it were ſome Chri- 
ſtian Martyr for his Faith and Religion. He 

plainly ran a muck at all manner of V ice, where. 

ever he ſaw it, were it in the greateſt Philoſophers, 

the greateſt Poets, the Generals or Miniſters of 

State, The ee. Embaſſador was ſurpriſed 

to obſerve the Athenian Government, Turning 

out, Diſgracing, Impeaching, Baniſhing, Out- 

lawing, and Attainting the Great Men, as the 

Poet hinted or held up his Finger; not under- 

ſtanding the Athenian Temper, he was aſtoniſh- 

ed at the Man. And for all the Democracy, no 

leſs bold was he with his Sovereign Legiſlative 

People, repreſenting them taking Bribes, ſelling 

their Votes, bought off, He tells them, that 

the Government had no occaſion for Men of 

Mit or Honeſty; the moſt ignorant, the. moſt 

impudent, and the greateſt Rogue, ſtood faireſt 

for a Place, and was the beſt qualified to be their 

Chief Miniſter, He tells 1 nothing ſhall 

fright him; Truth and Honeſty are on his fide, 

he has the Heart of Hercules, will ſpeak what is 

Juſt and generous, tho' Cerberus, and all the 

Kennel of Hell-hounds were loo'd upon him: 

But then, ſays Rimer, his Addreſs was admi- 

rable, he would make the Truth viſible and pal- 

pable, and every way ſenſible to them. The 

Art and the Application, bis ſtrange Fetches, 
his lucky Stars, his odd Inventians, | the wild 
Turns, Returns, and { Counter-turgs,..,were ne- 
ver match'd, nor are ever to be reach'd again. 
5 | THEO. 
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THEOCRITUS, 


A Sicilian Poet born at Syracuſe ; he flouriſhed 

about the hundred and twenty third Olym- 
piad. Of what Family, or of what Condition hisPa- 
rents were, is uncextain, their Names only remain; 
his Father was Praxagoras, and his Mother 
Philina, We are told this by an Epigram ufually 
placed in the Front of his Poem, 


AM © Xiog, Sc. 


Pm not of Chios, but Ido declare, 
I breathed firſt the Syracuſian Air, 
Sen of Praxagoras and fam'd Philinaz, _ 
And tis my own Muſe dictates what I ſay. 


THERE are two 1dy//iums- of his remaining 
that adjuſt his Age, inſcribed to Fiero King of 
Syracuſe, and to Ptolemy Philadelphus King of 
Egypt. The Exploits of this Fiero are recorded 
to Advantage by Polybius in the firſt Book of 
is Hiſtory ; and though he was a Prince of ſig- 
al Courage and Renown, and diſtinguiſh'd him- 
elf by extraordinary Atchievements in War, 
yet he ſeems to have had no great Value- for 
Learning or learned Men. Theocritus complains 
df this in his ſixteenth /dyl/ium ; and upon this 
iccount it is ſuppoſed he left Syracuſe," and 
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applied himſelf to the Egyptian Court, where, 
As it appears Ext ſeventeenth /dy/lium, he met 
with honourable Encouragement and Protection. 

NoTHING more .is .recorded of the. Life of 
this Poet: If we believe Ovid, he was put to a 
violent Death by Hiero, King of Sicily, for re- 


flecting upon him in his Writings. 


| Utque Syracuſio præſtrictd fauce Poetæ 
Sic anime laques fit via clauſa tuæ. 


" Tux Compoſitions of this Poet are diſtin- 
hed by the Antients by the Name of 741. 

þ == which Title they obtained to expreſs the 
ſmallneſs and variety of their Natures ; they 
would now be called Miſcellunies or Poems upon 
\. ſeveral Occaſions, The nine firſt and the eleventh 
are confeſſed to be true Paſtorals ; ſeveral of the 
others are Copies directed to particular Friends, 
and written on particular Accounts, He has 
compoſed in ſeveral ſorts of Poetry, and ſucceed- 
ed in all, The native Simplicity and eaſy Free- 
dom of his Paſtorals are inimitable. Virgil him- 
ſelf ſometimes invokes the Muſe of Syracuſe, 
when he imitates him through all his own Poems 
of that kind, and in ſeveral Paſſages tranſlates him. 


Prima Syracuſio dignata ft ludere "FM | 
Mara nec erubuit ſyluas habitare Thalia. 


 QuInNT3ILiAn allows him to be admirable is 
his kind, but when he adds, that his Muſe is 
not only ſhy of appearing at the Bar, but in 
the City too, tis evident this Remark muſt be 
confined to his Paſtorals. In ſeveral of his other 
Poems, he ſhews ſuch Strength of RO * 

Folitene 
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Politeneſs, that would qualify him to plead a- 
mong the Orators, and make him acceptable in 
the Courts of Princes. In his ſmaller Poems 
of Cupid ſtung, Adonis killed by the Boar, and 
others, you have the Vigor and mony of Ana- 
creon ; in his Hylas and Combat of Pollux and 
Amycus, he is much more pathetical, clear and 
pleaſant than Apollonius on the fame, or any o- 
ther Subject. In his Converſation of Alcmena 
and Tirefias, of Hercules, and the old Servant 
of Augeas, in Cyniſca and T hyonichus, and the 
Women going to the Ceremonies of Adonis, there 
is all the Eaſineſs and engaging Familiarity of 
Humour and Dialogue which reign in the O- 
a\ſeis ; and in Hercules deſtroying the Lion of 
Nemea, the Spirit and Majeſty of the had. The 
Panegyric upon King Ptolemy is juſtly eſteemed 
an Original and Model of Perfection in that way 
of writing. Both in that excellent Poem, and 
the noble Hymn upon Cg/tor and Pollux, he has 
praiſed his Gods and his Hero with that De- 
licacy and Dexterity of Addreſs, with thoſe ſub- 
lime and graceful Expreſſions of Devotion and 
Reſpect, that in Politeneſs, Smoothneſs of Turn, 
and a refined Art of prailing without Offence or 
Appearance of Flattery, he has equalled Calli- 
machus, and in Loftinets and Flight of Thoaght - 
carce yields to Pindar or Hamer. | 
Tu Eclogue is the moſt conſiderable of the 
ittle Poems, it is an Image of the Life of Shep- 
crds ; therefore the Matter is low, and nothing 
rreat is in the Genius of it; its buſineſs is to de- 
ribe the Loves, the Sports, the Piques, the 
ealouſies, the Diſputes, the Quarrels, the In- 
igues, the Paſſions, the Adventures, and all the 
ttle Affairs of Shepherds. S0 that the Cha- 
Vor. I. . G race; 
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rafter muſt be ſimple, the Wit eaſy, the Ex. 
preſſion common; it muſt have nothing that is 
exquiſite, neither in the Thoughts, nor in the 


Words, nor in any Faſhions of Speech. The true f 
Character of the Eclogue is Simplicity and Mo. ] 
deſty; its Figures are ſweet; the Paſſions tender, } 
the Motions eaſy, and though ſometimes it may 1 
be paſſionate, and have little Tranſports, and 3 
little Deſpairs, yet it never riſes ſo high as to Np 
be fierce or violent; its Narrations are ſhort, all 
Deſcriptions little, the Thoughts ingenious, the b 

Manners innocent, the Language pure, the Verſe v4 
flowing, the Exprefhons plain, and all the Dir. pla 
courſe natural, for this is not a great Talker het 


that loves to make a noiſe. The Models to be 72 
propoſed to write well in this ſort of Poeſy are 
Theecritus and Virgil. Theocritus is more ſweet, loſs 


more natural, more delicate by the Character 2 
of the Greet Tongue. Virgil is more judicious, 8 
more exact, more regular, more modeſt by the — 
Character of his own Wit, and by the Genius his 8 
of, the Latin Tongue. T hevcritus hath more of r 
all the Graces that make the ordinary Beauty WI Com 
of Poetry; Virgil has more of good Senſe, more Will ame 
Vigor, more Noblenefs, more Modeſty. Aſtet i ter t. 
all, Theocritus is the Original, Virgil is only the licate 
Copy, though ſome things he hath copied ſo hay W Fund 
pily, that they equal the Original in many place. Wl por as 
anilius in his ſecond Book gives us a juſt Cha- incom 
racter of this Poet: * ir 
- The ſtbeet Theocritus with fefteſt Strains, ing in 
. Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian Swans ; for Virg 
. Thro' his ſmaath Reed no ruftick Numbers meu Numa, 


. But all is Tenderneſi, ard all is Love,” 
A, if the Muſes fate in every Vale, 

Auſpir d the Song, and told the melting . ; 
, * f * . HOU 1 
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THoUGH Theecritus was not the firſt Inven- 
tor of the Bucolich Verſe, yet he is allowed to be 
the firſt that brought it to Perfection: That which 
diſtinguiſhes him, ſays Dryden, from all other 
Poets both Greek and Latin, and which raifes 
him even above Virgil in his Ectogues, is the 
inimitable Tenderneſs of his Paſſions, and ths 
natural Expreſſion of them in Words fo be- 
coming of a Paſtoral. A Simplicity ſhines thro” 
all he writes; he ſhews his Art and Learning 
by diſguiſing both. His Shepherds never riſe a- 
bove their Country Education in their Com- 
plaints of Love. There is the ſame difference 
betwixt him and Virgil, as there is betwixt Taſ- 
es Aminta, and the Paſtor Fido of Guarini; 
Virgil's Shepherds are too well read in the Phi- 
loſophy of Epicurus and Plato and Giarimi's 
ſeem to have been bred in Courts. But Ther- 
critus and Tafſo have taken theirs from Cottages 
and Plains: It was ſaid of 17 in relation to 
his Similitudes, Mai eſce del Boſco; that he ne- 
ver departed from the Woods, that is, all his 
Compariſons were taken from the Country. The 
ſame may be ſaid of Thezcritus ; he is ſof- 
ter than Ovid, he touches the Paſſions more de- 
licately, andi perſorms all this out of his own 
Fund, without diving into the Arts and Sciences 
for a Supply. Even his Dorict Dialect has an 
incomparable Sweetneſs in its Clowniſhneſs, like 
a fair Shepherdeſs in her Country Ruſſet, talk- 
ing in a Yorkſhire Tone. This was impoſſible 
for Virgil to imitate, becauſe the Severity of the 
Reman Language denied him that Advantage. 
pencer has endeavour'd it in his Shepherd's Ca- 
dar, but it can never ſucceed in the Engliſh 
nguage, | 


G2 'FoxTE- 
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Fox T EN ELLE would give us a different Idea 
of this Poet; ſometimes theſe Shepherds are too 
exalted in their Strains, as when they ſpeak thus; 


Geds, when ſhe vicuꝰ d how ſtrong was the Surprixe 
Her Soul took fire and ſparkled through her Eyes; 
How did her Paſſions, her Fury move 
How ſoon ſhe plung d into th? Abyſs of Love ! 


Task Sentiments are very natural to the 
Paffions of Love. Fontenelle is very difficult; 
Theocritus can neither pleaſe him with his De- 
licacy, nor with his Ruſticity; for after this, 
he complains that Theocritus lets his Shepherds 
fall as much too low, as before they were rail- 
ed too high above their native Genius. The 
Imitations in this Poet are very natural and juſt; 
and he that imitates Nature in the rough is no 
leſs a Poet, than he who imitates Nature when 
ſhe is poliſhed, and in her greateſt Perfection, 
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THIS Writer flouriſhed in the Reign of the 
great Patron of Learning, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus King of Egypt, who retained him with 1 
Theocritus, Callimachus, and the moſt eminent Us 
Poets of the Age, encouraged them by his Mu- | 
nificence and Princely Favours, and eſteemed | 
them among the chief Favourites of his Court. 1 
His Love to Poetry advanced him to a Star in i 
the poetical Pleas, which ſhone with ſo much 
Luſtre in that Reign. There is little left to Poſte- 
rity, to collect concerning the Life and Writings of 
Lycophron':: We are informed only, that he was born 
at the City of Chalcis in Eubea ; his Father was So- 
celus, by profeſiona Grammarian, who took all 
poſſible care of his Education, but dying, he 
left hi Son young, who by good Fortune fell 
into worthy Hands, and was adopted by Lycus 
the Hiſtoriographer. The Works of his that re- 
in, give us reaſon not to doubt of his Profi- 
[ency ; his Induſtry, and Application to Learn- 
ng, and his Accompliſhments in the Arts and 
dctences, could not be concealed, they were ſoon 
ſerved, and, without doubt, recommended 
im to the Favour of the Egyptian Court. There 
t is ſuppoſed he ſpent the greateſt number of 
us Days; the time of his Death is uncertain, we 
ave ſome account of the Manner, for we are told 
Ovid, that he died by the Point of an Arrow. 
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2 
Utque cethurnatum periiſſe Lycophrona narrant ſte 
| Fic anime lagueo 7765 hs tue, In Ibin. | 
| | Pie 
LycopPHRON was the Author of many led 
Works, he wrote ſome Things in. Proſe, parti. clo 
cularly Eſſays Don Criciciſan. but his Genius the 
led him chiefly to Poetry, in all kinds of which fine 
he is ſaid to e excelled from the Loftineſs of Du 
Tragedy, (of which he wrote twelve, whoſe Con 
Names are mentioned by Suidas) to the humble a p 
Spirit of Anagram, which lays claim to the ho- {aid 
nour of his Invention. The voluminous Wri- Ket 
tings. of this Poet, have periſhed by the Tecth wit 
of Time, except one Piece, his Caſſandra, or Will *4 
his Raving Lady, which has reached the preſent — 
E. e Ar ra 
HE Story of this unhappy Princeſs is well dark 
known and commonly. told in :this- manner, if ſion 
Caſſandra was the Daughter of Priamus, King ice 
of Trey, beloved by Apollo, who finding her not nine 
at all affected hy his Courtſhip, but coy and in- Med f 
flexible, reſolved at all Events to ſatisfy his De- chro 
ſires, and to influence her Love, and engage her en 
Compliance, promiſed her the Gift of Prophe- ſione 
| ey and Divination. She' firſt got poſſeſſion of en. 
the Reward, but then refuſed to anſwer the Diſa 
Terms upon which it was granted, and would Harn! 
by no means receive his Embraces. This ſo en- be © 
raged his Godſhip, that he reſolved to revenge be 
the Injury, and ſo ordered it that tho? ſhe foretold . 
Truth, ſhe was never to be believed. Accordingly W's. 7 
ſhe was ſo far from being credited, that her Pre- aus, 
ditions were deſpiſed and laughed at, when ſbe He le 
foretold. the Misfortunes that were to fall upon = 


hex. Countryz ber Inſpiration . therefore , proved 
— 8 4 
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1 deſperate Lorment and Affliction to her, in- 
ſtead of a divine Favour. 

Tuis Fable is the Foundation of Tycophron's 
Piece, Caſſandra, or, as ſhe was otherwiſe cal- 
led, Alexandra, is ſuppoſed to be ſhut up in a 
cloſe Tower, as well to keep her from frightning 
the People, as to try whether the ſolitary Con- 
finement might not bring her to her right Senſes. 
During this reſtraint, her ſuperſtitious old Father 
commands the Keeper to come and bring him 
a punctual Account of all that the Princeſs had 
ſaid under her Fit. This Recital made by the 
Keeper, is the Form of the Poem, He begins 
with a Promiſe of Faithfulneſs, and having hint- 
ed to the King how different a Manner of 
Speech the had now uſd from her common 
Strain, appearing a meer Sphinx, and affecting the 
darkeſt and perplexed Thought and Expreſ- 
ſion; he then goes on to repeat her whole in- 
tricate Speech to the King. In which begin- 
ning at the Voyage of Paris, who was then ſail- 
ed for Sparta, on his amorous Expedition, ſhe 
throws out in a moſt miſerable Rant a Predic- 
tion of all the Calamities which ſhould: be occa- 
ſioned by this Adventure: The Miſeries of the 


Diſaſters that ſhould happen as well to the re- 


u turning Viftors, as to the diſperſed Remains of 
\. Wt common People. At laſt ſhe inquires into 
= original Cauſe of the Quarrel between 
1g urope and Afia, and having deſcribed, the ſteal- 


aut, and the other” famous 
e looks forward to the Defign of Xerxes a- 
painſt Greece; and having reached the Times 
ucceeding Alexander * Great, ſhe there breaks 


ten years Siege of Ty, and the no leſs ſtrange 


ing away of Europa, the Voyage 'of the Arg. 
old Contentions, - 


4. - -of-. 


' 
: 
: 
: 
* 
| 
* 
: 
f 


off upon a ſudden remembrance, that no 


ſhould ſuppoſe that he formerly made but a dark 


ex with a ſhort Epilogue to the King, conc]udes 
the Po:m, which is a kind of tragick Monoch, 


pleaſant and almoſt unintelligible, and therefore 


be conſider'd, that the Nature of his Subject led 


Greatneſs of his Succeſs. In drawing the Image 


Seat in the Conſtellation of Poets, however ſome 
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will at preſent believe her. And then the Keey- 


or Narrative of a ſingle Perſon, | 
LycopHRoON is condemn'd as a Writer un. 


is called, the muddy or myſterious 5 but it muſt 


him into an obſcure Style, and into a Darkness 
of Expreſſion ſtrange and frantick. But who. 
ever blames this Writer for the Raſhneſs of his 
Deſign, cannot fail to applaud him for the 


of common Madneſs, it is enough to be hand- 
ſomely abſurd, But when the Phrenzy is ſup- 
poſed to be divine, and the Fit to proceed from 
a miraculous Tranſport, then there muſt be : 
dark Conſiſtency of Speech, as well as an appear- 
ing Diftraftion, There muſt be the obſcure 
Certainty, as well as the open Fury of an Orz- 
cle. And what could better anſwer ſuch a'Pro- 
jet, than to join in one wild Diſcourſe almoſ 
all the Terms, and almoſt all the Adventures, of 
the moſt copicus Language, and of the moſt 
copious Hiſtory in the World, 

r we would add to this, the Livelineſs of 
the tranſporting Paſſion, and the artificial 
Strangeneſs of the Digreſſions, it will not be 
honour enough to fix this Piece, as the beſt Epi- 
tome of the Grecian Tongue, and of the Gre. 
cian Fables; but Lycophron will maintain hi 
late Criticks have INE to degrade him, 
and pull him from his Sphere. And tho' we 


Figure 
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Figure in that Station, yet the cloudy Spots are 
now happily removed, the Riddles and Myſte- 
ries are explained, and Caſſandra is at laſt come 
into Credit ard Eſteem. 

Tris Greet Writer, in his Caſſandra, gives 
an Account of the Manner of Hercules's Death, 
which I think is to be found in no other Author, 
He ſays, that he was devoured by a Sea-Dog,named 
Corcharias, whom Neptune had ſent againſt him. 
And the Scholiaſt of Lycophron tells us, that 
this great Fiſh being ready to ſwallow Hzfone, 
the Daughter of Laomedon, Hercules advanced, 
and threw himſelf armed into the Mouth of the 
Monſter ; and having torn his Entrails, he got 
out of his Belly, having left nothing but his 
Hair, and that from hence Hercules was 
Teicomegos, becauſe he was three Nights in the 


| boy of the Monſter. TFheophyla& mentions this 
| 4 e, and applies it to Jonas, ſwallowed by a 
s Thale. | | 
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CALLIMACHUS, 


Famous Greek Poet, born in Cyrene, a 
Town of Africa ; he is frequently diſtin- 
iſhed by the Title of Battiades, which gave 
caſion to conclude, that he was the Son of one 
pattus ; but the Name is with more reaſon aſ- 
med from Battus, King and Founder of Cy- 
we, from whom. Strabe ſays, he declared him 


Gs ſelf 


Cs — 6 
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ſelf. deſcended. Tho' it is difficult to fix the 
time of his Birth, yet it is certain he was one of 


the ſeven celebrated Poets, who were entertain. By 
ed in the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus King of he 


Egypt, with whom he was in principal Eſteem, | 

His Father placed him under the —— Herm. — 
crates, the Grammarian; and whatever his Fa. dit 
ther's Name was, he acknowledg'd the Obliga. At 
tion he had received from him, by a handſome ed 
Epitaph, to be found in the  Anthologia, and bu! 
which is a Confirmation of Martial's Judgment, wa: 


who. places. Callimachus at the head of the Grell 
Writers of Epigram. The Father is ſuppoſed 
thus to addreſs himſelf to thoſe, who viſit hi 
Tomb: yy | 
ber e Ocrig , KM. 

Stranger! I beg not to. be known, but thus, 
Father. and San of à Callimachus. 

Chief of a War, the ff enlarg d his Name, 
And the laſt 5 what Envy ne er ſhall damn; 
For whom the heavenly Muſe admir d a Child, 
PE 


n 25 . | 
"He acht Grammer in Beypt with much 
Reputation, before he appeared at Court; 2. 
mong his other Diſciples, Apallonius Rhodius 
Author of the Arganautichs, was one, who ha- 
ving proved ungrateful, and behay'd diſreſpect: 
fully to his Maſter, Callimachus reſented the In. 
dignity, and, wrote a bitter, Invectixe againk 
him, which, he called Ibis from the Name of 

Bird in Egypt, which uſed to foul his Bill by 
dleanſing his Breech ;.intimating that the Offene 
given him by his Scholar, was by foul Word 
aud backbiting Speeches, and therefore he gat 


| 1100 
- 5 
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him this Name as a Badge of Contempt and In- 
famy, and to mark him out as a foul-mouth'd 
reviling Fellow. Ovid taking the Hint from 
hence, wrote a ſharp Satire againſt a Perſon, 
who had ' uſed him with the ſame Treatment, 
and therefore in imitation of: Callimachus, be 
diſtinguiſh'd him by the ſame Name. Tho' this 
Apollanius was called Rhodius, becauſe he had liv- 
ed long at Rhades, yet he was not born there, 
but a Native of Alexandria, where he died ; he 
was ſent for from Rhodes, to take upon him the 
Office of Library-keeper to Ptolemy Euergetes + 
King of Egypt. | | | 

THe Favour Callimachus received in the Court 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus was continued to him 
by Ptolemy Euergetes his Succeſſor, in honour 
of whoſe Queen he wrote his Poem called Coma 
Berenices. The Foundation of this Fiction is 
thus related: When Ptolemy Euergetes went up- 
on an Expedition into Syria, Berenice his Queen, 
out of the tender regard ſhe had ſor him, and be- 
ing concerned at the Danger, his Perſon might 
be expoſed to in this War, made a Vow of con- 
N Hair, W of 185 4 
ſeems, Jay her chief Beauty) if he returgęd ſaf 
and ußhurt. And der 8ld en 2 back 
again with Safety and full Succeſs, ſhe cut off her 

air to accompliſh. her Vo, and offered it up 
in the Temple, which Pralemy Philadelpbus - 
had built to his beloved Wife Ar/inae, - on 
Promontory of Zephyrium in Cyprus, by the Name | 
of the Zephyrian” Venus. But the conſecrated - | 
ae om fer e poets comnmp- = + | | 


tuou 


y (Aung away 
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ſalve up the Matter, and to ingratiate himſelf 
with the King, gave out, that this Hair was 
catch'd up into Heaven, and he there ſhewed 
ſeven Stars near the Tail of the Lion, not then 
taken within any Conſtellation, which he 


averr'd to be the Queen's conſecrated Hair, 


This Conceit was very agreeable to the Egyptian 
Court, and the Flatterers that followed it ; and 
other Aſtronomers agreeing in the Abuſe for fear 
of diſobliging the ng, from hence it came 
that Coma Berenices, Berenice's Hair became 
one of the Conftellations, and ſo continues to this 
day. Callimachus, who lived in theſe Times, 
took occaſion to compoſe a ſine Elegy upon the 
ueen's Hair, the Original of which is loſt, but 

a Tranſlation of it by Catullus remains ſtill a. 
mong the Poetical Works of that Writer, This 
Poem is commonly printed with the Works of 
Tibullus and Propertius in the ſame Strain, and 
may. juſtly vie with the moſt exact of thei 
Pieces; which juſtifies the Remark of Quintilian, 
who obſerves that Callimachus paſſed among the 
beſt and chiefeſt of their Elegiac Writers, Pre- 
ius makes choice of him for a Pattern, and 
thinks it the greateſt Honour to have his Works 
eſteemed in the fame Rank with the Verſes of 


Inter Callimachi ſat erit placuiſſe Bbelles, 


Et cecinifſe modis, Pure Poeta, tus. 


O may the#legiac Strains of mine, 


Ss © % 


Peet correct, be ever ſung with thme 1, | 


 CALLIMACHUs was a very voluminous Wri- 
ter, his Exeellency lay chiefly in ſmall Com- 


poſitions ; but th* Foundation of his Charactet 


| among 
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among the Ancients, depended upon the nu- 
merous Pieces in the Elegiac Way. Of theſe 
we have only the Hymn en AMinerva's Bath, 
and Catullus's Tranſlation of the Copy on Queen 
Berenice's Hair. He compoſed, if we believe 
Suidas, above eight hundred Pieces; what re- 
mains of his, conſiſting of a few Hymns and Epi- 
grams, was publiſhed ſome time ago by the in- 
enious Mademorſelle le Feyre, with Notes and 
— full of ſolid Learning. This Lady had 
a very high Opinion of her. Author. She fa 
in the Preface to her Edition, that in all the 
Writings of the ancient Greets, there never was 
any thing more elegant, nor more polite than 
the Works of Callimachus Her Father Tana- 
quil, in his Lives of the Greek Poets, is of the 
ſame Judgment ; he tells us, that the way that 
Callimachus took in compoſing his Verſes, 

both pure and maſculine, that Catullus and Pro- 
pertius did often imitate him, and that ſome- 
times they ſtole from him. He way generally 
eſteemed à very good Grammarian, fays Sca- 


and improper Words, in many of his Poems. 
Fe was a moſt excellent Critick, and, as the beſt 
u 
b t thoſe many Pieces, he wrote in relation 
to that ſort of Learning. 
Lx FevrE lays himſelf out in the Praiſe of this 
* he was, ſays he, one of the moſt learned. 
n in his Age, and it may be, we cannot, 
eafily find an Author, who has writ a greater 


ſmall Pieces; for the Averſion he Ha 


tedious. Works, made him often fly, That & 


treat Book way a grit Evil. But in this, he _ | 
33 7 


7 


liger, yet ho a the moſt obſcure, antique, 


agree, we' cannot ſufficiently deplore the - 


number of Poems, though they were generally ul a | 
to jong and 


* 
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by no means pleaſe the Criticks of that Age, 
who commonly thought, but with little reaſon, 
that Poets, like the Sea, ſhould never be dry; 

and that to abound, was the beſt Quality of a 
Writer. 

THERE. have have Criticks in the laſt Apes, 
who would by no means allow that Callimachus 
ever had any great Genius for Poetry, and a- 
mong many others we find Yofrus in his Arte 
Poetica of this Opinion: It is | probable, they 
. form their udgment 1 theſe Lines of 

id; 


Battiades toto p ſemper cantabitur Orbe, 
Duamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 


Callimachus's Praiſe ſhall neuer. fail, 
Who not ly Mit, but does by Art provatl. 


So that upon the Faith of Ovid, they have 
taken it for granted, that this Poet does rather 
excel by Art and Labour, than by Wit and 
Spirit. But Hleinſius in his Preface — He- 
fred, explaining this place of Ovid, tells us, that 
when this Author ſeems to. accuſe Callimachus 
for not having had a Genius, his Meaning is, 
not that, he wanted Invention, Subtilty, Ad: 
dreſs, or Wit, but only that hen is not natural 
Enough, that he is too elahorate, ! and: has too 
much of e as if he thought it more 


Honour to be a, good Grammarian, than to boa 


9 Poet. - And hence without. daubtrit was, 
chat Candidus He Veh a * — vrith that 
ft ding ame, obſerves, that i mtb, 
that the ind did not fawur bim line- 

ver 1 venture into the open Sea, but always 
eps near the Shore, dat le he he might the more 


calily 
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eaſily get into Harbour ; that is, he wanted a 
zetical Genius, which elevates a Poet, and 
2 e 2 e 
too great a Lon 2 
THIS very Ohe, "bis: envious Rivals 
made againſt him in his Life- time; they urged 
that his Muſe made very ſhort Flights, — 
would attempt nothing of Length or Conſe- 
uence, He gave a very ingenious and ſharp 
Repl to this Charge, at the end of the H i 
pollo, which ſeems to be compoſed ik {9 in- | 
tendons with all that Art, which Ovid makes 
the great Excellency of Callimachus. 


0 D AToAnuvc, & c. 


=> Envy in his Ear Apollo told, | 1 
oor that writes leſs than a Sea tan hold: * 
Abello fÞu rn'd the Monſter off, and faid | 
See va . how his Billows ſpread ; 
But ſee the Loads of Muck that preſs bis Side, j 
And foul the Water while they raiſe the Tide. 6 
But not tuith Liquor drawn at every Stream k 
Great Ceres Maids regale their heavenly Dame. ; 


But ſome untainted cryſtal Brook ſupplies. 
2 Drops to purge the Sacrifice. 


Taz Scholiaſt on this Place obſerves, . that 9 
to ſtop the Mouths of theſe Detractors, the Poet Y | 
compoſed his Hecate, a Work of a larger Size, | 
now loſt, but frequently Cited. * Greek and 
1 15 Authors, | f 
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 APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


APOLLONIUS, the Son of Sylleus, was a 
Native of Alzxandria, and born under the 
Reign of Ptolemy Philadelpbus King of Egypt. 
He received his Education under Callimachus, 
but the Scholar proved fo ungrateful, that the 
Maſter was obliged to laſh him with a ſevere 
Satire, called Di. This Poet made his firſt 
Attempt upon a Subject the moſt remarkable 
in all Antiquity, . the Expedition of the Golden 
Fleece, which he called Argonautica, and wrote 
in four Books. This Work he compoſed in his 
'Youth, before his Judgment was mature and 
ſettled: He was ſenſibly convinced of his Miſ- 
takes, by the ſucceſs his Poem met with from 
the Publick ; when it was recited it was con- 
demned as à rude and empty Performance, 
He was ſo affected by the Shame of this Diſap- 
pointment, that he could not endure to perſue 
his Studies at Alexandria, but retired to Rhodes. 
Here he ſtaid for ſome time, which he employ- 
ed with great Diligence and Induſtry, and for 
his Support, he ſet up a School of Rhetoriok. 
Upon this account, he was diſtinguiſhed by the 
Nadie of Rhodius. Hers it was that he corrected, 
and put his finiſhing Hand to his Argonautichs, 
Bad. the Pleaſure upon its being publickly 
recited, to meet with univerſal Applauſe, and 


2 Was 


was complimented with the Freedom of the 


City. = | 
He ſoon after returned to Alexandria (where 
he publiſhed his Poem) being ſent. for by Ptolz- 
Euergetes to ſucceed Erntofthenes in the care 
of the publick Library. It is ſuppoſed, he died 
in this Office ; .and what is very remarkable, he 
was buried in the ſame Tomb with his Maſter 
Callimachus, | | 
ARGONAUT x was the Name given to thoſe 
valiant, Grecians, that accompanied Faſen to Col- 
chos, in his Expedition for the Golden Fleece; 
they were ſo called from the Ship Argo, in which 
they ſailed, built by Argus, with the help of Mi- 
nerva, of the Pine- Trees in the Foreſt of Peleus 
or Dadona. The number of thoſe Adventurers 
were two or fifty four, whereof Hercules, 
las, Theſeus, Pirithaxs, Orpheus, Peleus, and 
elamon, famous both in Greek and Latin Pocts, 
were the chief. Some fay theſe Argonauts ſailed 
to Scythia, and that the Golden Fleece was no- 
1 but the vaſt Riches of that Country, the 
Inhabitants getting great tity of „in 
the Rivers that l bo Mount Cau- 
caſus, And becauſe they made uſe of Sheep- 
int with the Woolt on, to take up this Metal 
in Powder, it. gave. occaſion to call them Golden 
Fleeces, Several Authors give different Expli- 
cations of this Fable, ſome ſaying, that the 
(rolden Fleece. ſignifies' Virtue, | and when Poets 
peak of Fafon's conquering Bulls that vomited 
lames, they would repreſent by theſe furious 
Beaſts, our headſtrong and unruly Paſſions. O- 
thers ſay, that this Fable is a Leon of Chy- 
miſtry, denoting by the ſeveral Paſſages of a te- 
dious Voyage, the long and many FORE 
"Fl 
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of Bodies, before th 
fection meant by the 
that famous Fl 


are brought to the Per- 
olden Fleece, Suidas thinks 
leece was a Book of: Sheepſkins 


containing the Secret of the Tranſmutation, or 
Philoſophers Stone; and that Medea ſtole it from 
her Father etes, King of Celebos, and pave 


it to her Lover Jaſon. 


In fine, according to 


the Opinion of ſeveral: others, which ſeems the 
moſt reaſonable, the Golden Fleece ſignifies 
Honour and kany, and this Fable teaches young 


Men not to live 


le in their o.]n Country, when 


there is no Occaſion. to ſhew their Courage, if 


they 


can ſignalize themſelves elſewhere; and 


that ſuch as aſpire to any conſiderable Place, 
or axe called by their Birth or Parts to govern, 
ſhould have ſeen! ſeveral Countries to learn their 
Cuftoms and Ways, and to make themfelves 
known by their good Qualities, that ſa th 

might be the more eſteemed by Strangers, wid 
whom afterwards they have occaſion to deal. For 
a fuller Account, I muſt refer to the Poem it ſelf. 


Tx Criticks differ in their Sentiments, con- 


cerning the Abilities of Apallonius; Quintilian 
ſays, the Argonautica is no contemptible Work, 


that the Poet wrote equal: 


guadam madiocxitate, 


he obſerved an exact Medium in his Style, nei- 
ther too lofty nor too mean. Longinus is much 
of the ſame Opinion with Quintilian, he re- 


marks, that the Poem of this Writer never riſes 
too high, or falls too low, but that he 
ſelf very 


poiſes him- 


exactly; yet for all this good Quality, 


he thinks he falls infinitely ſhort of Homer, take 
Him with all his Faults, inaſmuch as the ſub- 


lime lofty 


Style, though ſubje& to Uneven- 


neſſes, is to be preferr'd to any other ſort. 


Gyraldus ſpeaking of this Poem, commends it 


A 
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as a very laborious Piece, and a Work full of 
Variety; but yet owns that in ſome places, it 
is rough and unpleaſant, but not where he de- 
ſcribes the Amours of Medea, for even there 
Virgil thinks him ſo tranſcendent, that he has 
copied many Things from thence, inſerting 
them into the Amours of Dido. Le Fevre agrees 
with Gyraldus, in what he remarks of Virgil, 
but can by no means comply with the Opinion 
of Linginus, who thinks no Man could find fault 
with the Oeconomy of the Work, He laughs 
alſo at thoſe Criticks, who judge the Style of 
Apollanius to be ſo very equal, ſoft and eaſy, ſay- 
ing, that he could never be brought to be of 
their Opinion ; for as little as he underſtood 
Greek, he thought he could diſcern a remark- 
able Difference of Characters. Apollonius is ve- 

low in Credit with Rapin the French Cri- 
tick, who remarks that the e of the 
Argonauts is of a flender Character, and has no- 
thing of that Nobleneſs of Expreſſion which Ho- 
mer has; that the Fable is ill invented, and the 
Lift of the Argonauts in the firſt Book flat. 
It is certain, that this Poet has not the Happi- 
neſs to be ranked among the old Maſters of E- 
pick Verſe; and one great Reaſon of his Difap- 
pointment, muſt needs be the Advantage Ovid 
has had of him, in touching upon the ſame Ad- 
venture. | G's | ads | 
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AN eminent Poet born at Soli, or S:/e, 2 
Town of Note in Cilicia, founded by the 
wiſe Selon; it afterwards changed its Name, 
and was called Pompeiepolis, in honour of Pompey 
the Great. He flouriſhed about the hundred 
and twenty fixth Olympiad 3 the os o of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus "Ki ing of Egypt. 
Name of his Father was tbenadories, his Me 
ther was called Letophila. He diſcovered in his 
Youth a remarkable Pregnancy of Wit, and 
Cen for Improvement, and. for the benefit 
of his Education, was placed under the care 
of Diemſius of Heraclea, a Stoick. Philoſopher ; 
he eſpouſed the Principles of that Sect, and his 
poetic Performances are fixed and eſtabliſhed 
upon that Foundation, 

Ir is ſaid, that Aratus was Phyſician to An- 
tigonus Gonatus, the Son of Demetrius Polyorce- 
tet, King of Macedon, This Prince was a ſin- 
—* Encourager of learned Men, ſent for this 

riter to his Court, admitted him into bis 
nigheſt Intimacy, an and encouraged him in his 
Studies. He had entertained that Opinion of 
his Abilities, that he thought he could write 
well upon any Subject, which *tis ſuppoſed gave 

Occaſion to a common Story, that 3 
or 
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for the ſake of a Jeſt, commanded this Poet to 
write upon the Image, Figure, Riſing and Setting 
of the celeſtial Sphere, tho' he was a profeſſed 
Phyſician at the ſame time, and knew little or 
nothing of the Nature and Motion of the heaven- 
ly Bodies; and order'd at the ſame time Mi- 
cander, a noted Aſtronomer, to write upon Phy- 
ſick: But this Story is inconſiſtent with Chro- 
nology, for theſe two Writers were ſo far from 
being Contemporaries, that they lived at the 
diſtance of many Olympiads. Cicero ſeems. to 
give ſome F e. to this Report, in his Book 
of Oratory, where he ſays, that Aratus acquit- 
ted himſelf excellently upon the Subject of Aſtro- 
logy, tho? he knew nothing of the heavenly Bo- 
dies; and that Nicander wrote well upon Huſ- | 
ey; tho* he was a ſtranger to Ploughing 1 
and Sowing, and the Methods of Paſture and We 
Tillage. | 

Taz Poem of his which remains, conſiſts of \ 
two Parts, his Phenomena, which is properly ; 
Aſtronomical, and elegantly deſcribes the Na- | 
ture and the Motion of the Stars; and his Dio- 14 
ſemia, which is Aſtrological, and ſhews the par- 18 
ticular Influences of the heavenly Bodies, their | 
various Diſpoſitions and Relations, His poetic 19% 
Genius had no low Eſteem, when he was en- i 
couraged to correct the many Errors and: Cor- 1 
ruptions that had in time crept into Homer's 


Odyſſey, and was ſent for by Antiochus King of 
Syria, to beſtow his Criticiſms and Emendations 
upon the had. . | 
ARATUS received as much Honour by the 
Acquaintance and Familiarity he contracted | 
with Theacritus, as he did by the princely Re- 41 
gard he met with from Antigonus To him 11h 
Theocritus addreſſes his ſixth IAyllium, his Loves | 


Þ he 
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he deſcribes in the Seventh, and from him, he 
borrows the pious beginning of the Seventeenth, 
ABOVE forty Greek liaſts have em- 
ployed their Labours in commenting upon 
the Works of Aratus. Cicero raiſes his Cha- 
racter, by ſaying that he wrote Ornatiſſimos at- 
ue optimos Verſus, moſt polite and moſt excel- 
fent Verſes. Claudius and Germanicus Ceſar 
did each of them tranſlate his Phenomena into 
Larin, as did Cicero likewiſe when he was very 
young; and beſides theſe, Feftus Avienus turn. 
ed this Work into elegant Latin Verſe. Ovid 
eaking of this Writer, ſays of him, Sole & 
un Aratus erit, the Fame of Aratus 
would contiriue as long as the Sun and Moon 
endured. He was formerly, ſays Vaſſius, and is 
ſtill of very great Authority among Aftrono- 
mers. We are told by AMacrobius,, that Virgil 
in his Georgicks borrowed ſeveral Things of 
this Poet; but Quintilian ſpeaks with more 
Coldneſs upon his Character. The Verſes of 
Ardtus, ſays he, are without Life or Spirit, and 
have not thoſe Ornaments, nor that poetical Va- 
riety which uſes to affect the Reader; and yet, 
- he tells us, he was a Perſon proper enough for 
the Work he undertook. 
- ST, Paul cites/an Expreſſion of this Writer, 
Adds xvii. v. 28, Je are alſo his Offsprmg. 
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OPPIAMN. 


* HIS Greet Poet was a Native of Anazarba, 
a City of Cilicia, and was born in the for- 
mer part of the Reign of the Emperor Commo- 
dus: He was the Son of Ageſilaus, a Man of 
ſome Quality and Diſtinction in that City; who 
obſerving the promiſing Endowments of his SON, 
ſupplied him with all the Advantages of Edu- 
cation, and furniſhed him with Abilities which 
render'd him one of the greateſt Genius's of 
the Age in which he lived. | 
THE Son had an Opportunity of ſhewing his 
Gratitude to his Father for the Care and Ex- 
pence of bringing up ; for it happened that Se- 
verus the Roman Emperor, going a Progreſs in- 
to Cilicia, took an Opportunity of paſling thro* 
the City Andzarba, where Oppian was born: 
He was received with all the Marks of Gran- 
deur and Magnificence that the Place could ſhew, 
the Magiſtrates and Citizens attending upon him 
in all their Formalities. Upon this Occaſion 
old Ageſilaus avoided to pay his Compliments, and 
ſtaid at home. This Neglect was reſented as 
the higheſt Indignity by the Emperor, who im- 
mediately baniſhed Agęſilaus into the Iſland Mal- 
ta, where Oppian accompanied him to pay his 
Duty, and afhiſt him in his Exile. 
Is this aeg, and 1 g away ſome 
melancholy Hours, he gave himſelf vp to 1 
2 Amuſe- 
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Amuſements of Poetry, in which he fo well 
ſucceeded, that he conceived ſome Hopes of re- 
lieving his Father's Misfortunes, by ſome luck. | 
ly Attempt of his Muſe; who engaged him 
in writing a Poem upon Fiſhing called Halicu- 
tica, which he dedicated to Antoninus Caracalla, 
the Son of that Emperor. 
HE wrote another Poem called Cynegetica, or 
Verſes upon Hunting; both theſe Copies, and 
rhaps ſome other Pieces, he carried to Rome, 
and preſented them to Severus the Emperor: 
This Prince was ſo wonderfully pleaſed with 
the Preſent, that he rewarded the Poet with a 
Piece of Gold for every Verſe, (which gave 
them the Name of Gelden Verſes) and aftured 
him, he would deny him no Favour he could 
reaſonably expect: He inſtantly thought of re- 
queſting his Father's Deliverance, which was 
ranted, and Ageſilaus returned from Exile, and 
had the Pleaſure of ſeeing his Son with him at 
Anazarba, who ſoon left Rome to breath his na- 
tive Air. But the Happineſs of his Father's 
Company did not continue long, for the Son was 
ſeized by a Peſtilential Diſeaſe that then raged 
at Anazarba, which carried him off in the thir- 
tieth Vear of his Age. His Funeral Rites were 
executed with great Magnificence at the Pub- 
lick Expence : His Citizens erected a Statue in 
Honour of him, with an Inſcription, 


ord- -; bn, Ge. 

Oppian I was beloy/d by every Muſe, 
BY? bow, alas ! the cruel Fates refuſe 9 
A langer Life ; they cut me off yet young, 
And end my Life, and ſo . , 
K n 
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Could Death haue flaid her hand till Time had brought 
Maturer Judgment, and Perfection wrought, 

I ſhould have ſaar d with an uncommon 75 
Above the Race of Men, and reach d a nobler Height. 


HE left behind him the two Poems above- 
mentioned, and is ſaid to have written a Piece 
upon the Subject of Fowling, which is ſuppoſed 
to lie concealed.in ſome of the Libraries of 7aly, 
but is not yet diſcover'd. 

Orrix is dry, ſays Rapin, but the Sour- 
neſs of this Criticiſm has not hindred very able 
Judges from raiſing the Character of this Poet 
above the common level, and thinking him ca- 

able of reaching the loftieſt Strains of Greet 

oetry. Scaliger had a particular Eſteem for 
this Writer; Oppian, he ſays, is a moſt excel- 
lent Poet, he is agreeable and eaſy, and yet ſub- 
lime, ent, and harmonious ; ſo that he has 
not only ſurpaſſed Gratius and Næmęſianut, who 
have wirtten upon the ſame Subject, but he ſeems 
to have the very Air of Virgil, whom he endea- 
voured particularlyto imitate : I always thought, 
ſays he, he gave us the true lively Image of that 
Divine Poet. The learned Barrichius obſerves, 
that the Style of Oppian is copious and beautiful, 
abounding with excellent Sentences, ſometimes 
a little obſcure, but always learned; and that his 
Prefaces are ſo very elaborate, and of the Afratich 
Form, that they may well enough paſs for fo 
many Harangues and Panegyrical Orations. The 
particular Excellency of this Poet lies in his 
Thoughts and Compariſons, and he overcame 
a great Difficulty in obſerving an Uniformity 
in all Parts, and at the ſame time preſerving 
the Elegancy of his Style. Faber calls him that 


uy wor — 
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admirable, and never to be enough commend. 
ed Poet, Brown in his Vidger Errors remarks, 
that Oppian in bis Poems of Hunting and Fiſh. 
ing, hath but ſparingly inſerted the vulgar Con- 
ceptions upon thoſe Subjects. So that abating 
the annual Mutation of Sexes in the Hias, 
the ſingle Sex of the Rhinoceros, the Antipathy 
between two Drums of a Lamb and a Wolfs; 
Skin, the Informity of Cubs, the Venation of 
Centaurs, the Copulation of the Huræna and 
Viper, with ſome few others, he may be read 
With great Profit and Delight, being one of the 
beſt Epicł Poets. | = | 
I is fuppoſed, that in his Deſcription of a 
well-bred, Horſe, he has taken feveral Things 
72 of the thirty-ninth Chapter ef the Book of 
e ene 9 5 
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PLAUTUS. 


LAN N Poetry was taken from the 
new Comedy of the Greeks, and is termed 
Palliata, when the Subject is Greek; Togata, when 
Latin; Moria, when the Meaſures of the Ac- 
tion were turbulent ;:i\Statoria; when peaceable ; 
Mixta, when: both. The firſt Latin Comedian 
was Livius Andronicus, who, as Euſebius informs 
us, was Servant to Livius Salmator, whoſe Chil- 
dren he taught, and had his Freedom given him 
by his Maſter for his Ingenuity. He was a Greek 
by Birth, and tranſlating ſome of the Greek Co- 
medies, he (introduced; them upon the Roman 
Stages i Livius's firſt Play was ated: inthe Year 
of Rome five hundred and: fourteen; in the firſt 
Year of the hundred and thirty fifth Olympiad. 
Nævius brought one of his Plays upon the Stage 
about ſive Vears after, and about ſuc Vears af= 


ter that Plautut was born; and if we ſuppoſe 
him of the Age! of twenty twowhen he wrote 


his firſt Play, it wilt fall in vic the Year of 
Rome five hundred and fifty; for it d ikely he 
1 2 young, the needy 9 the 
y un r to his Wit and Ihduſtry, -* 
Maxcus 2 PrAUrus was born at 
Go  a>fmalÞ Ton in Unbriz,' wProyiace 
now: culled ill He was named Plo- 
ee emu dach Hi Eur Ten is 
Pas, Was K it is ſaid, he was = 
2 n 
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Son of a Slave, He appeared early upon the 
Roman Stage as an Actor, and ruined himſelf, 
as ſome ſay, by the extravagant Expence he 
laid out upon his Player's Dreſs. At the ſame 
time he was a Writer of Comedies, and flou- 
riſhed when Cats; the Cenſor was diſtinguiſh'd 
at Rome for his Eloquence. His Plays were ſo 
well received by the Romans, that the Poet hav. 
ing been handſomely paid for them, (as Varro 
fays) thought of doubling his Stock by Tra- 
ding, in which he was ſo unfortunate, that he 
loſt all he had got by the Muſes, and for his 
Subſiſtence, was reduced, in the time of a gene. 
ral Famine, to ſerve a Baker and grind at the 
Mill. How long he continued in this Diſtreſs, 
is no where ſaid ; but Varro adds, that the Poet's 
Wit was his beſt Support, and that he com- 
ſed three Plays during this daily Drudgery, the 
Profits of which one would think might be c- 
nough to extricate him from this hard Service. 
E learn from Agellius, that a hundred and 
thirty Comedies went under his Name; but the 
moſt learned Ælius Stilo was of Opinion, that 
he was the Author of no more than twenty- 
five ; Varro of twenty-one, The Grammarians 
have determined twenty to be Genuine, what 
we now have, but they are not all entire. None 
of them were compaſed at the Mill, but before 
he was reduced. The occaſion of this Diffe- 
rence in the Number of bis Plays, is thought 
to proceed from the mixing the Works of o- 
ther comical Poets with tboſe: of this Author, 
and particularly the Comedies of one Plautius, 
whoſe Name being fo very like that of Plautus, 
might very well be the Cauſe ere 
$1 „bist 30 brig Lino eine 224008 
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We know nothing more of the Life of Plau- 
tus; when he died is likewiſe uncertain, A 
gellius has recorded an Epitaph which the Poet 
made of himſelf: The Lines are exceeding vain, 
if they are genuine; | 


Poft quam eft Mortem aptus Plautus, Comedia Iuget, | 

Scerta eft deferta ; hint riſus, Iuduſque jocujque 1 

Et Numer innumeri {mul Omnes collachiymarunt. 
ae 


Wit, Laughter, Jeſts, and all the Train that uſe 
T” adorn the Scene, and grace the comic Muſe, 
Forſook the Stage at Plautus' Death to mourn, 

And-Harmony undone ſat mourning o'er his Urn. 


Couxpy, which made but a very indifferent 
Figure under Andronicus and Nævius, began in 
the Writings of Plautus to receive thoſe Or- 
naments of Language and Art, which were al- 
together eſſential to Dramatic Poetry. Among 
the Comical Poets, ſays Lipſius, Plautus muſt be 
allowed the Preference; for in him we not on- 
— wich a Purity of Style, and excellent 

Wass but he alſo affords. us a great deal 
of Wit, . and pretty Conceits, be- 
ſides that Attic Elegancy, which one may look 
for long enough in the reſt of the Roman Au- 
thors, . hut never find, The Propriety of his Ex- 
preſſion, is made the Standard of the pureſt La- 
tin. I the Muſes were to ſpeak Latin, ſays Far- 
ro, they would certainly uſe his very Style: He 
is called the Tenth: Muſe, the exact Rule of the , 
Roman Language, and the Father of true Elok - 
quence. Never, ſays Crucius in the third Boo- 
of his Epiſtles, was any thing more pure, more 
elegant, and better ſkilled in the Latin Tongue 
H 3 than 
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than Plautus; all' the Flower and Elegancy of 
the Raman Language being comprehended in 
him: He muſt be a Man of Parts who has a. 
true Taſte of the Excellencies of this Writer; 
but you muſt take care when you read Plau- 
tut, or Terence, of propoſing to yourſelf to fol- 
low them in every thing, for they ſometimes 
make uſe of old obſolete Words, which if you 
carry but one foot from the Theatre, they will 
not kerxp, but immediately ſtink. 

IT is the general Character of this eomic 
Writer, that he was ingenious- in his Deſigns, 
happy in his Imaginatiens, fruitful in his In- 
vention, but his Raillery is flat; his Wit, which 
makes the Vulgar laugh, makes the better ſort 
of his Audience to pity him: He certainly fays 
the beſt things in the. World, and very dſten 

fays the moſt wretched ; this a Man is ſubject 
to, when he endeavours to be tos witty ; he 
will make Laughter ' by extravagant Expreſſions 
and Hyperboles, when he cannot ſucceed to 
make it by things. He is not altogether ſo re- 
gular in the Contrivanee of ' his Pieces, nor in 
the Diftribytior of the Acts, but he is more ſim- 
ple in his Subjects: For the Fables of Tran are 
ordinarily compounded, as is feen in the An- 
aria, which contains two Loves, This is hat 
was objected to Torence, that he made one La- 
tin Comedy of two Groth; the more to animate 
his Theatre. But then th Plet“ hre more na- 
turally unravelled than thoſe of Plautus as thoſe. 
of Planta are more natuthl than, thoſe oP f. 
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this Writer, for which Flerac' condemnñs him, 
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and ridicules the Folly, of thoſe who admired 
him. N 2 
IT is certain, that his Raillery is flat, he is 
often cold and languid, ſometimes obſcene and 
ridiculous ; but it muſt be allowed that his De- 
ſign was to pleaſe his Audience in general ; where- 
as Terence deſired to recommend himſelf to the 
Approbation of the Few of Wit and true Taſte, 
Plautus ventured at any thing, ſays Scaliger, if 
he could but move and affect his Auditory, either 
by making them laugh, or by introducing ſome 
new Thing, or coining ſome new Word, He 
wrote for Bread, and regarded his preſent Intereſt 
more than his future F ame. 
LET Horace allows him to be a lively and en- 
tertaining Writer, and haſtning with his Cha- 
racters to the winding up of the Play. 


Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi preferare Epicharmi. 
. $5 e 
Tais Epicharmus was a Scholar of Pythago- 
ras, and flouriſhed in Siciiy in the time of 5 5 
vius Tullus, Plato is ſaid to have made great 
mprovements by reading his Comedies. his 
Poet was baniſhed by Zero King of Sicily for 
having ſpoken too freely of the Queen his Wife. 
Ir we conſider the Fables and Characters 
of the two Raman Comedians, Plautus and Te- 
rence, 1t will appear Plautus exceeds Terence, 


in the Variety of bis Characters and Vivacity | 


of Action. Plautus is vehement and fierce, Te- 
rence ſedate and cool. Terence does not let his 
Dramas riſe to. the Loftineſs of Tragedy, nor 
ſink into low Ridicule ; Plautus is often ſcur- 


rilous in his Jeſts, and unequal in his Style. 
Mus obſerves, Plautus 1 ſeems to be new, 


4 and 
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and unlike himſelf, as well in the Matter as Dic- 
tion; but Terence's Fables are ſimilar, and his 
Diction, when he treats upon the ſame Sub- 
jeR, little varied. The reafon why Terence did 
not affect that kind of Wit Plautus abounds 
with, was becauſe he made it his aim to pleaſe 
the Nobility of Rome, and not the Populace, 
Plautus had a different View; for, ſays Scaliger, 
the Populace flowed. together, not to Tearn a Pu- 
rity of Language, but to relax their Minds with 
Laughter and Jeſts, and this is the reaſon Te- 
rence's fine Language was poſtpaned to the fa- 
cetious Wit of many other Comedians. Terence, 
ſays Scaliger, is more languid than Plautus, and 
the reaſon, ſays he, why we prefer him to Plau- 
tus, is becauſe the Moderns only make it their 
Aim to expreſs themſelves well. The Style of 
Plautus was more rich and glaring, of Terence 
more cloſe and even. Plautas had the moſt 
dazzling Outſide, and the moſt lively Colours, 
but Terence drew the fineſt Fi and Poſtures, 
and had the beſt Deſign. former would 
uſually puc his Spectators into a loud ter, 
but the latter ſteal them into a ſweet Smile, that 
ſhould continue from the beginning to the end 
of the Repreſentation. Their Plots are both 
artful, but Terence's is more apt to languiſh, whilſt 
Plautus's Spirit maintains the Action with vigor. 


Plautus appears the better Comedian of the two, 


as Terence the finer Poet. The former has more 
compaſs and variety, the latter more 2 
and Truth in his Characters. Plautus ſhone m 
upon the Stage, Terence beſt in the Clo- 
ſet. Men of a refined Taſte would prefer Terence, 


Plautus diverted both Patrician and Plebeian, 
TERENCE, 
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PUBLIUS TERENTIUS was an Afri- 
can, born at Carthage, as it is ſ in 
the Year of Rome five hundred fifty nine, ſeven 
Years after the ſecond Punic War; he was a Cap- 
tive perhaps taken in the Wars the Carthaginians 
continually had with the Numidians, and ſold 
when very young to Terentius Lucanus, a Ro- 
man Senator. It is impoſſible to give any Ac- 
count of his Family, his Parentage it is likely was 
mean; but his r, in whoſe Hands he fell, 
made amends -for the Loſs of his Relations and 
Friends, and perceiving an excellent Diſpoſition - 1 
in his young Slave, and a promiſing and oblig- ti 
ing Carriage,- he did not only give him the Ad- ll 
vantage of a moſt tender and genteel Education, | 
but his Freedom too; and what is more, when 
he was very y „ a Favour not very uſual in | 
thoſe Days. As for his Perſon he was of a mid- 1 
dle Stature, very ſlender, and ſomewhat of a 1 
tawny lex: We know nothing of his i! 
2 Name, that of Terentius he took from il! 
crentins Lucanus, the Roman Senator. I! 
Uv theſe Encouragements he applied him- 
ſelf cloſely to Learning, and his Obſervations 
and Studies of Men and Manners ſeem'd to be [| 
bis chief Employment. His exact Remarks up- f 
i 
| 
| 


on 's natural Diſpoſitions, and his Genius. 


led him wholly 9 ports 8 
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larl — Comedy, wherein all the Humours and 
ons of Men are ſo. nicely obſerwd and ex- 
— that we can no where find a truer and 
more ſi el Repreſentation of Human Nature. 
His comely Perſonage, and his extraordinary 
Merit, brought him into great Eſteem, not only 
with the People in general; likewiſe with the 
greateſt Genius in Rome ; but he was more eſpe- 
ctally beloved and-cheriſhed by the famous Sci. 
fears and Lelius; Wich theſe two in- 

operable: Friends and Companions, he had gain- 
ed more than honey Familiarity,” paſſing a a- 
way many a fair Hour in Pleaſures and Delights, 
at their Country Houſe at Mount Alla. Fu- 
rius was another of 'Terence's | Patrons, but his 
Character is leſs known, though he is mention- 
ed by his Enemits, as one of the — Men 
in Nome. Thoſe: Who envied the Reputation of 
this Comic Writer, induſtrieu _ ave out that 
hiv Plays were compoſed by Noblemen, i | 
order to leſſen his growing Credle: Zar 

H made himſelf Maſter of the G Tongue, 
from which he borrowed much of his Plays, 
of which"we have ſix'remaining When he had 
finiſhed his firſt Play and. hit ie to the 
Adiles, they w ou] KITS have! read it be- 
fofe Cæcihus, who was an excellent”) dye, — 
the moſt exlebrated Comic Poet of 
Chcilits was then at Supper. rr — it 
ſeems, was none of the beſt at that time, there- 
fore he was ſeated in an ordinzry By-plate,” and 
there brdet'd to Begin; 3 but a few of his fine 
Ver es ib Well made amends fdr the Meéunieſs 
of bis Dreſs,” ae Ne Wüs itnimediaatyTorderd. 
to ſit down! und take part of Iwhatche' Wund 


at the Table, deni Mee re do rl 
elf. 


CERENCE: \. 15s 
ſelf. After Supper he read over the reſt of his 
Play, to Cæcilius's wonderful — ay” The Name 
of it we find not, it could not 
for that was made two Vears after Cæcilius was 
dead. This great Judge of Comedy was ori- 

inally a Slave, and called Statius, but with his 
Freedoch obtained the Surname of Cæcilius, and 
became a famous Comic Writer, He is thought 
to have been an Inſubrian Gaul by Birth, and 


a Native of Milan. He was an intimate Friend 


of Ennius; Cicers does not approve the Harſh- 
neſs of his Style; Horace gives him the Preference 
for the Gravity of his Characters: 

| Vincere Cæcilius Gravitate, Terentius Arte, 


AND Paterculus, a moſt exact Judge of Polite- 
neſs and Delicacy, places him among the beſt 
Comic Writers of Rome. Dulceſque Latini Le- 
peris Facetice per Cæcilium, Terentiumqueet Aſta- 
nium ſub pari ætate nituerun t. 

In the twenty eighth Year of his Age he 
wrote his Andrian, the firſt. Comedy that we 
know of, which he took a great Part of from MA 
nander the Greet Poet. The Year following he 
compoſed: his Hecyra, or Mother.in-Lau, which 
he took chiefly from Apollodorus the Greek Poet. 
This Piay was the firſt time unſucceſsſul, and 
is. the only one whoſe. Plot is perfectly ſingle. 
Two Years after he made his Heautantimaru- 
menos, or Self-Tormentor, which he borrowed moſt- 
ly. from Menander: Two Years after that his 
Phormia: taken chiefly from Apulladarus's Rpidi- 
cazoments;” The ſame Lear he wrote his Eu- 
nuch, of which he barrowed a great Part of Me- 
nander. This may be reckoned, his beſt, how- 
cver it came off with far goon Applauſe. The 

51 RK a . i& Year 


the Andrian, 


1 —— - - - 
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Year following, in the thirty fourth Year of 
his Age, he wrote his laſt Comedy called Adel. 
Pbi or the Brothers, and that too moſtly taken 
from 1 ; 8 _ as to the begin- 
it,. prefers to t ginning of Menan.. 
der kimſel It. is. 132 that Cams Sulpitius 
Apallinaris, a learned Grammarian, and a Na- 
tive of Carthage, was. the Author of the Verſes. 
prefixed to — | 
M ENANDER,. to whom Terence was fo 
much obliged, was a Comic Poet of Athens, 
born in the hundred and ninth . Olympiad, 
He is ſaid to have written a hundred and. 
eight Comedies, which are all loſt except ſome 
Citations from ancient Authors, If a true 
Judgment can be formed from the Fragments 
that remain of him, one may ſay that he 
| drew very pleaſant Images of the Civil Life: 
| His Style is pure, neat, ſhining, and natural, he 
rſuades like an Orator, and: inſtructs like a. 
hiloſopher 3 he makes Men ſpeak. according to 
their Character: Plutarch in the Compariſon he 
has made between this Writer and Ari/tophanes, 
fays, that the Muſe of Ariſtepbanes is like an 
| Impudent, and that of. Menander reſembles a 
| a Virtuous Woman. 
| Tun Comedies of Terence were in great Re- 
putation among the Roman, and generally ſuc- 
ceeded very well, though Plautus had ſometimes 
| better Luck upon the Stage; but never a one of 
his took like the Eunuch, for which he receiv- 
ed eight thouſand Seſterces, a Reward (though 
not exceeding ſixty Pounds of our * 
ö ter in thoſe days than ever Poet had. Beſides, 
it was acted twice in one day; the more ſtrange, 
becauſe Plays then were never made but to be 


ated: two or three times in all. All ftx were 
pdt bs | almoſt 
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almoſt ly eſteemed by his Countrymen, : ' 
and 1 Aiden had their peculiar Beauties, 
Tis obſerv'd, that the Andrian and the Brothers 
excel in their Characters and Manners; the 
Eunuch and the Phormio in the * and Live- 
lineſs of their Intrigues; and the Self- Tormentor 
and Mother-in-Law, in their Thought; Paſſions 
and Purity of Style. i 

Uron the account of his intimate Acquain- 
tance with Scipio and Lælius, it was and ftill 
is generally believed, that they had a great, if 
not a principal Share in the making of his Plays; 
and this Conjecture is grounded not only upon 
the extraordinary Familiarity between them, but 
alſo the Accuracy, Propriety, Purity, and Po- 
liteneſs of the Style, which do indeed ſeem to- 
exceed the Abilities of a poor African. Rut theſe 
are meer Conjectures, intermixed with a Spice 
of Malice, tho' indeed redounding much to his 

Honour, as he himſelf intimates in his Pro- 

logue to the Brothers. The extraordinary Fa- 
miliarity between them was probably cauſed by 

his eminent Deſerts: The Accuracy and Polite- 
neſs of his Style proceeded perhaps from his 

Labour and Studies, as the Purity and Polite- 
neſs of it might be the Effect of his Roman E- 

ducation, and his keeping the beſt Company; 

and if he defended himſelf but flightly when he 
was accuſed, that may be imputed to his great 

Complaiſance to thoſè noble Perſons. | 

Bur notwithſtanding theſe plauſible Reaſons, 
to vindicate. Terence from the C of being 

aſſiſted in his Writings, Suetonius relates a 8 

that gives ſome foundation for the Lee e } 

pecially with regard to Lelius : He ſays, that 

upon. the firſt of March, which was the * k 
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the Roman Ladies, Lælius being deſired by his 
Wife, to ſup a little ſooner than ordinary, he 
prayed her not to diſturb him ; and that coming 
very late to Supper that Night, he ſaid he had 
never compoſed any thing with more Pleaſure 
and Succeſs, and being asked by the Company, 
what it was, he repeated ſome Verſes out of the 


third Scene of the fourth Act of the Se Tor- 


mentor; which Commentators agree, are ex- 
tremely fine. This Report did not leſſen after 


his Death, for Valgius a Poet, Cotemporary with 


Horace, ſays as much in poſitive Terms. Thoſe 
Noblemen perhaps might divert themſelves in 
compoſing ſometimes a Scene or: two for a Poet 

converſed ſo familiarly with, and ſo highly 
reſpected, tho? I am apt to ſuppoſe that the chief 


Aſſiſtance he receiv'd, was in the part of his 


Characters, and while the Comedian took care 
to: preſerve them in the Humour and Manners 
he had given them, his ingenious Friends might 
help him, in giving them the true Turn of 
Gentlemen. e e 224 

"TERENCE, to perfect himſelf in the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of the Grecians, left Rome to go for 
that Country and died, ſoon after his Departure 


in- the thirty fifth Year of his Age. Some ſay, 


he: went thither to collect ſome of Menauder 
Plays, and died in his Return with above a hun- 
dred of them tranſlated, which periſhed by 
Shipwreck, and he pined himſelf to death for 
the Loſs. Others, that he died at Stympbalus, 2 


Village in Arcadin, whither he had put back 
from Sea. It's ſaid, that he died very poor, and 


left only one Daughter behind him, who after 
his Deceaſe' was - married©to 'a Nman Knight, 


Terence left her a Route, . and a Garden of fix. 


Acres, 


| 
8 
{ 
8 
n 
h 
e 
h 
if 
re 


1 nigh that Place called Villa Martis. 


HE Character of this Comic Writer is in- 


exhauſtible, his particular Excellencies are with- 


out number; ſo that we muſt be fatished with a. 


general Account of his Perfections. He was cer- 


tainly the moſt exact, the moſt elaborate, .and- 
the moſt natural of: all the Dramatic Poets, . 
The Pleaſantneſs, ſays Hleinſius, the Elegancy, , 
the Judgment and Beauty which is to be found 


in this Author, is admirable, and hardly to be 


expreſſed. There is no Writer, ſays Eraſmus, 
55 = 


from whom-we can bettex learn the pure 


Style. Scaliger, when he was an old Man, af-- 
ter he had run through almoſt all the Arts and 


Sciences, was ſo great an Admirer of Terence, that 


he ſeldom had him out of his hand. His Style is fo - 


neat. and pure, his Characters ſo true and perfect, 
his Plots ſo regular and probable, - and:almoſt 


every thing ſo abſolutely juſt and agreeable, that 


he may well ſeem to merit that Praiſe which 
ſeveral have given him, that he was the moſt cor- 
rect Author in the World. dn 
His great Art in the Economy and Conſti- 
— his Fables, makes him infinitely prefer- 
able to Plauius, and his Ethical Characters are a- 


Standard of Imitation to all Ages. See, ſays Boileau, 


in his Art of Poetry, with what an Ait, the Fa- 
ther in Terence comes to rave at the Imprudence of 
his amoroùs Son, and with what an Air the Lover 
hears the Leſſons, and then runs to his Miſtreſs 
to forget them all. Is not this, ſays he, a true 
Intagèe of aL over; a Son, and a real Father ? Varro 
ives him preference in this reſpect to all other 
oets; and Danatus obſervęs this of the Tempe- 
rature of his Plays, particularly in the laſt aa” 
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Acres, which was ſituated under the Appian 


| 
| 
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of the Phormo, that this pleaſant Poet ſmooths 
the Gravity of his ſerious Subjects with Comic 
Mirth: . Quintilian, who thought the Roman 
Comedy defective, allowed Terence to be the 
moſt elegant of all the Comedians ; and obſerves, 
that if his Comedies had been confined to Trime- 
tre Iambic, they would have been more beauti- 
faltet But Dr. Hare is of opinion, that the 
Poet's Deſign in the Variety of his Meaſures, was 
to gratify and relieve the tors by an agree- 
able V „ and that the Latins imitated the 
Greeks, who followed Nature in this grateful Vi- 
ciflitude. In ſhort, his Faults are fo few and incon- 
ſiderable, that Scaliger faid, there were not three 
to be found throughout the ſix Plays. He ſeems to 
want nothing to make him abſolutely complete, 
but only that Attic Urbanity, that Vs Comica, 
that Ceſar wiſhes he had, and which Plautus 
Was of, in ſo high a degree. 


Tu quioque, tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Menander, 
Peneris, & merite, puri ſermonis amator, 

Lenibus atque utinam ſcriptis adjuntta feret Vis 
Comica, ut equate virtus polleret * 

Cum Græcis, neque in hac deſpectus jaceret, 
Unum hoc maceror, & daleo tibi deefſe Terenti. 


| Thou Half Menander, . thou art juſtly plac'd . 
| the Poets of the chiefef — 
Thy age is corre, but I could wiſh 
The Sweetneſs of. thy Style had Comic Force 
oined with it; then equal with the Greeks 
been thy Spirit; and thou had gain d Ap- 


x C3 12 | / I 131 483 $5 te 
Here, Terence, lies thy Hant ;. Tn ſorry for it. 
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Bor, ſays Rapin, tho' Cæſar calls Terence x 
diminutive Menander, becauſe he only had the 
Sweetneſs and the Smoothneſs, but had not the 


ſo natural, and ſo judicious, that of a Copy as 
he was, he is become an Original, for never 
Man had ſo clear an Inſight into Human Nature. 
Tux Style of Terence has been admired by 
the beſt Judges in all Ages, and truly it deſerves 
it, for certainly never any one was more clear, 
and more accurate in his Expreſſions than he; 
his Words are generally _— choſen, extreme- 
ly proper and ſignificant, and many of them car- 
ry ſo _— e and Force, . Are 
de expre in any other Language without 
great Diſadvantage to the Original. His Nar- 
rations are ſhort and clear, his Turns are ſoft 
and delicate ; and for the Purity of his Lan- 
guage in we find it very much com- 
mended, even by Tully himſelf ; and one of the 
Moderns is not at all out of the way, when he 
tells us, that the Latin Tongue will. never be 
loft, as long as Terence can be read. 
Bor his Style, tho? ſo very extraordinary, in a 
reat meaſure may be learnt by Induſtry, long 
uſtom and continual Uſage, and has been imi- 
tated to a high degree by ſeveral ; and indeed, 
this was but as rich Attire and outward Orna- 
ments, to ſet off a more beautiful Body, But 
in his Characters and Manners it is that he tri- 
umphs without a Rival, and not only Drama- 
tick, but all other Poets, muſt yield to him in 
e to the 
perfectly juſt, truly proportionable, and 
fully” kept mM, the If " Ihe more a Man 
Bols into them, the more he muſt admire _ 


Force and Vigor, yet he has writ in a manner 
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e will find there not only ſuch Beauty in hit 
mages, Ju alſo ſuch excellent Precepts of Mo- 
rality, ſuch ſolid Senſe in each Line, ſuch 
Depths of Reaſoning in each Period, and ſuch 
cloſe Arguing betwixt each Party, that he muſt 
needs perceive him to be a Perſon of the moſt 
exact Senſe,. and the ſtrongeſt Judgment, He 
had a peculiar Happineſs, at pleaſing and amu- 
ſing his Audience, always keeping them in a 
moſt even, pleaſant, ſmiling Lemper; and this 
is . the, moſt diſtinguiſhing Part of his Character 
from other Writer s. | 
HE well. underſtood the Rules of the Stage, 
ar rather thoſe of Nature, was perfectly regular, 
wonderful exact and careful in ordering each 
Protaſis or Entrance, £piiafis or Working up, 
Cataſtaſis or Height, and Cataſtrophe or Un- 
ravelling the Plot; Which laſt he was famous for, 
making it ſpring nece ſſarily from the Incidents, 
and neatly and dextrouſly untying the Knot, 


* 


whilſt others would either tear or cut it in 
ACER... $55 8 | 

Tu Nature of his Plots. was fog; the, mk 

rt grave and ſolid, they were all double ex- 
= the Hecyra, or n yet ſo con- 
trived,. that one was always an Underplot to the 
other, ſo that he ſtill kept perfectly to the firſt 
great Rule of the Stage, the Unity of Action. 
As for the ſecond great Rule, the Unity of 
Time, (that is, the whole Action to be per- 
formed in one Day ) he was as exact in that as 

ſſible; for the longeſt. Action of any of his 
Plays, reaches not above eleven Hours. He was 
no leſs careful in the third Rule, the Unity of 
Place; for he never ſhiſts his Scene in any one 
of is Play, but keeps enfant to the fm 

2 e; 


* 


place, from the beginning to the end. Then 
for the Continuance in the Action, he never 
fails! $14 any one Particular, but every Inſtru- 
ment is perpetually at work, in, carrying on: 
their ſeveral Deſigns, and in them the Deſign of 
the Whole, ſo that the Stage never grows cold 
till all is finiſh'd. His Plots are ſo clear and na- 
tural, that they might very Well. go for a Repre- 
ſentation of a Thing that had really happened, 
and not for the meer Invention, of the Poet. 
Tu Cenſure of St. Evremont upon: the. Writings 
of Terence, is of no great Authority. This Co- 
mic Writer, he ſays, is generally allowed to be 
the beſt of all the ancient Authors, in hitting 
the Humours, and Tempers of Men; but there 
is this Objection to him, That he has not Ex- 
tent enough, and his whole Talent goes no fur- 
ther, 528 to give à true and natural Repreſen- 
tation of a Seryant, an old Man, a covetous Fa- 
ther, a debauched Son, or a Slave: This is the 
utmoſt of . what Terence can do. You are not to 


expect, from bim any. thing of Gallantry or Pa- 
en or the. Thoughts, or Diſcourſe of a 
m et dd v) unis A T 20 n 
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JT. is agrees on all hands, even by his own 

Teſtimony, that Titus Lucretius Carus was 1 
Roman, and born at Rome. His very Name di- 
rects us to the noble and ancient Family of the 
Lucretii, which being divided into many Bran- 
ches, comprehended under it, the Ticipitini, 
the Cinne, the Veſpillines, the Trienes, the Of- 
fellz, and the Galli, and gave to Rome many 
Conſuls, Tribunes, and tors, Who were 
the great Supports and Ornamonts of the Com- 
monwealth, _ 

Hts Name was- Titus Lucretius Caras, and no 
other; for what Lambinus pretends, that he mi oof 
have been called either T. -Lucretius Veſpith C 
rus, or T. Lucretius Ofella Carus, i is mere Ehe- 
ture, and grounded upon no Authority. Carus was 

a Roman-Surname, of which Ovid and many o- 
thers make mention, but we no where find how 
it came to be given to Lusreti It is not im- 
probable it was conferred u pad him, either on: 
account of his excellent and Prightly. 3 . 
Affability and — Temper and Ma 
ners, or Mor ſome other tlie like endearing Qua. 
lities, that render'd him agreeable to thoſe, with 
whom he converſed. . is uncertain, from 
which of the Lucretian Branches this Poet claims 
his Deſcent; there being nothing any where - 
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his Parentage recorded. There lived indeed 
in thoſe Days, one Quintus Lucretius, but whe- 
ther he was Brother of our Poet Lucretius, or in 
what degree of Relation they were to one ano- 
ther, cannot be difcover'd. 

Tus time of his Birth is almoſt as doubtful, 
ſome placing it in one Year, ſome in another ; 
the moſt received Opinion is, that he was born 
twelve Years after Cicero, about the ſecond 
Year of the hundred and ſeventy firſt Olympiad, 
in the Conſulſhip of Lucius Licinius Craſſus, and 
Quintus Mutius 'Scevela, about the ſix hundred | 
and fifty eighth Year of Rome. 

ABouT this time, the Romans began to 
apply themſelves to the Study of Philoſo- | 
phy. Suppoſing therefore Lucretius to be no- 
bly deſcended, and a Touth of a ſprightly and 
forward Genius, it is an eafy Inference that he | 
received a, ſuitable Education; and by his Pa- | 
rents or other Relations was ſent to ſtudy at 
Athens, where at that time the Epicurean 
Philoſophy was in great Reputation, This is | 
the more probable to be true, becauſe it was A 
then the Cuſtom of the Romans to ſend their | 
Youths: thither to be inſtructed in the Learn» | 
ing of the Greets. Thus ſome Years after | 
Firgil ſtudied there, as we learn from him- 
ſelf, when writing to Meſſula, he ſays, 

Et me Vario, &c. | | 

And the learned Propertius deſired earneſtly 

le vel fludiis, ic, © 

By Plato's Studies to correct his Mind, 

nd in thy Gardens, Epicurus, find _ 
Improvement, © e 


H 
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Hf ſtudied under Zeno, who had the direc. 
tion of the Gardens at that time, and was the 
Honour of the Epicurean Set. © Phædrus was 
another of his Maſters, whom Citers mentions as 
a Perſon of the greateſt Humanity. "Theſe were 
the Preceptors of Lucretius, as they were likewiſc 
of Pomponius Atticus, Memmius, Caſſius, and 
many others, who in that Age render'd them- 
ſelves very illuſtrious in the Republick of Nome. 
How he ſpent his Time at Athens, how ſtu- 
diouſly he improved it, let his Poem be witneſs, - 
That he fitted | himſelf for the beſt Company, 
is evident by what Cornelius Nepor tells us, of 
.the great Intimacy, between him; Pomponins At-. 
t#icus, and Memmius; and no doubt but he was 

intimate likewiſe with Tully, and his Brother, 
who make ſuch honourable mention. of him. | 
Tax Accounts that remain of this Poet, ſtop 
ſhort here, and no more is to be found concern- 


ing him, till we come to his Death; yet it is 


difficult to find in what manner he died, nor is 
it much eaſier to determine in what Vear of his 
Life his Death happened. Some make him die on 
the · very day Virgil was born, when Pompey the 
Great was the third time Cotiſul, and Czcilivs 
Metellus Pius was his Collegue, in the Year of the 
City ſeven hundred and one, at which time there 
were great-Commotions in the Republek :; for 
Cladius was then killed by Mils; Memmius and 
many others being convicted of Bribery, were 
baniſhed from Nome into GErrece; and Cæſar, 
who was then forty four Y.cars of Age, was lay- 
ing waſte the Provinces of Gaul. If this imagi- 
nary Circumſtance Were tue, it Vodld be apt 
to make a Pythazeredr bekeve, that the Söul of 
* | Hcrein, 
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Lucretius tranſmigrated into YirgiPs Body. 
And thus far it is true, that Lucretius's Diction 
is ſo pure and elegant, and his Verſification, 
where the Subject gives him the leaft Scope, fo 
noble and ſounding, and his Sentiments fo truly 
Poetical, that Poetry muſt needs have declined 
among the Ramans, had any but Virgil ſucceed- 
ed him. But that Particular of the Death of 
this Poet is no more than an ingenious Fiction, 
founded upon this, that Virgil aſſumed the Toga 
Virilis upon the ſame day that Lucretius died. 

THe Chronicle of Eſcbius obſerves, that he 
died by his own Hands-in the forty fourth Year 
of his Age, being made diſtracted by a Philtre, 
which either his Miſtreſs or his Wife Lucilia, 
(for ſo ſome call her, tho* without Authority) 
in a Fit. of Jealouſy had given him, not with a 
deſign to deprive * of his Senſes, or to take 
away his Life, but only to increaſe the Paſſion 
of his Love, Donatus, or whoever was the Au- 
thor of the Life of Virgil that goes under his 
Name, writes that he died three Years before; 
when Pompey the Great, and M. Licinins _ 
' ſus were both of them the ſecond time Conſuls. 
Others, who allow that having loſt his Senſes, 
he laid violent hands on his own Life, | yet 
place his Death in the twenty ſtxth Year of his 
Age, and believe that his neſs proceeded 
from the Cares and Melancholy that oppreſſed 
him, on account of the Baniſhment-of his be- 
loved Memmius; to which others again add like- 
wiſe another Cauſe, the fatal Calamities under 
which his Country then laboured. And indeed 
it is certain, that a few Years before his Death, 
Lucretius was an Eye-witneſs of the wild Admi- 
e . niſtration 
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niſtration of Affairs in the days of .Chdius and 
LCatiline, who gave ſuch a Blow to the Repub. 
lick of Rome, as not long after occaſioned its to- 
tal Subverſion. Of theſe Commotions, he him. 
ſelf complains in the beginning of his firſt Book, 
where addreſſing himſelf to Venus, he implores 
her to intercede with the God of War, to re- 
ſtore Peace and Quiet to his native Country. 


So tu Diva, &c. lib. 1. 


Prabe's y r furious Mars 
The only wn 9 > wad _ 2 


n ben tir d with Heat and Toil does oft reſort 
To taſte the Pleaſures o 27 the Paphian. Caurt, 


Where on thy Boſam Jupiney hes, 
And greedily drinks Love at both his Eyes, 


Till 4 &ercome, ſnatching an eager 25 


He haſtily goes on to greater Bliſs: 

Then midſt Far qv > Bm mbraces, claſp t 

About his Neck, and call forth all t _ 
Careſs with all thy ſubtle Arts, become 

A Flatterer, and beg a Peace for Rome. 


Tuxxx are yet ſome other Accounts given of 
the Time and ner of his Death, but ſince 
in ſo. great a Variety of Opinions we can fi 


on no inty, nor determine which of them 
is true, it would be loſs of Time, to dwell any 
longer upon them. 

HE only Remains, this great Genius has 
left us, are his fix Books Of the Nature 0 4 Things, 
which contain an exact . of the Epicurean 
Philoſophy ; were read and * — by 
15 1 0 if I could prefages 
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Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitis terrus cum dabit una Dies. 


Sublime Lucretius wrote with fo much Fire, 


That his bright Work ſhall with the World expire. 


Tux Learned are in ſome doubt concernin 
the number of Books written by Lurretius, and 
ſome believe that he writ more than ſix; but 
this muſt be a Miſtake, for in theſe fix is con- 
tained the whole Doctrine, and all the Philo- 
ſophy of Epicurus, as far as relates to the Expli- 
cation of Nature, or natural Cauſes and Effects, 
and there is nothing left to be faid farther upon 
that Subject. Add to this the manifeſt and per- 
tinent Connexion of one Book to'another, the 
judicious Method he has obſerved, in handling 
the ſeveral Subjects of which he treats, and his 
Artfulneſs in the Diſpoſition of them: They 
ſeem naturally to follot/ one another. In the 
firſt Book he treats of the Principles of Things, 
in the laſt of Meteors and of the Heavens: Has 
not this Method been conſtantly practiſed by all, 
who have treated of the Knowledge of Nature? 
Even” Epicurus himſelf obſerved the very fame 
Diſpoſition as appears by the few ſurviving 
Remains of that Philoſopher, his three Epiſtles 
to Herodotus, Meneceus, and Pythocles. 

Bur as the Work of this Poet contained no 
more than fix Books, ſo there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that ſome of his Verſes are perhaps want- 
ing; for, as with almoſt all the ancient Authors 
ſo more eſpecially with this Writer, ſomie have aſ- 
fumed to themſelves too great a Liberty, and al- 
ter'd, added, or taken away many things, Servius 
cites this Fragment from Lucretius : 88 
Vox. I. I Superi 
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S aperi ſpoliatus luminis Aer, 
Which perhaps may have been his, tho' it be no 
where found in any of his Books, nor can it ea. 
ſily be diſcover'd where it has been left out, 
Euſebius informs us, that this Poem was cor- 
rected by Cicero, after the Death of the Author; 
Father Briet ſeems to believe it, ſince he uſes 
theſe Words. In ſuis ff EP duris guidem, 
ſed valide Latinis, & Tullii lima digniſſimis. His 
Verſes are difficult indeed, but his Latin is pure, 
and worthy the Reviſal of Cicero. Some think 
he only meant that Lucretius's Poem had need if 
Cicero's File, but others believe he intended 
that they do honour to Cicero, by whom they 
were corrected, or that it plainly appears, they 
received the finiſhing Stroke from that great 
Man. Lambinus contradicts this, but the Ar- 
guments he brings againſt the Aſſertion of Euſe- 
bius are but weak and of little Validity. 

_ LucRET1vs inſcrib'd his Poem to his intimate 
Friend Memmius, a Perſon of extraordinary 
Merit, whom he celebrates with great Honour 
in many places of it. This Aemmius was de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt ancient Families of h. 
in Rome, being one of thoſe that Vrgil has im- 
mortalized in his Zneid, deriving them from "mw 
Mneſteus one of the principal Trejans that ac- yp 
companied Æneas into [taly: - ' 
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—Mox Htalus Mnefteus genus a qus nomine Memm. alle 


Hx had been Prætor of Bithynia, and upon his re- 
turn was accuſed of nine Miſdemeanours by Cæſar Nhe 7 
to the People, but acquitted, and afterwards grew rom 
very intimate with him. He was alſo Tribune 


of the People, when among others ey e zſar 
2 ' abiriti, 
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Rebirius, in whoſe Defence Cicero made the O- 
ration we have under that Name. Cicero gives 
him the Character of a great Scholar, but moſt 
ſkilful in the Greek Learning, an ingenious and 
good Orator, and Maſter of a polite eaſy Style; 
he was accuſed of Corruption and Bribery in 
canvaſſing for the Conſulſhip, and condemn'd to 
Baniſhment. Cicero in one of his Epiſtles to 
Sulpitius tells us, he was innocent, and had re- 
tired after his Exile to Athens, from thence to 
Mitylene, and at laſt ſettled at Patras, where 
he died ſoon after. 
Ir is wonderful that this admirable Poem of 
Lucretius ſhould be compoſed in the Time of 
his Diſtraction: His fix Books of his Epicurean 
Philoſophy, ſays Euſebius, were written in his 
lucid Intervals, when the Strength of Nature 
had thrown off all the diſturbing Particles, and 
lis Mind, as it is obſerved of Madmen, was 
ſprightly and vigorous, . Then in a poetical Rap- 
ture he could fly with his Epicurus beyond the 
flaming Limits of this World, frame and diſ- 
ſolve Seas and Heavens in an Inſtant, and by 
ſome unuſual Sallies, be the ſtrongeſt Argument 
of his own Opinion; for it ſeems impoſſible that 
ſome things which he delivers ſhould proceed 
rom Reaſon and Judgment, or from any other 
-auſe but Chance and unthinking Fortune. 
uE Character of this Poem is ſurpriſingly 
aiſed by the beſt Judges of the Art. cretius, 
ays Agellius, excelled in Wit and Eloquence; 
here is not, ſays Scaliger, a better Author in 
Je Latin Tongue, Virgil copied many things 
rom him. Never any Man, lays Scioppius, ſpoke 


Latin to a greater Perfection, neither Tully nor 
æſar wrote a purer * There appears, 5 


Ye, 


in this his ſtupendous and well- built Theatre of 
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Bayle, ſo much Eloquence in the Verſe of Lu. 
cretius, that had he lived in the Time of Au- 
tus, he might very well have diſputed the 

oint with Virgil; but 2 or forty Year 
make a mighty Difference between two Au. 
thors. Evelyn, in his Tranſlation of the firſt 
Book of Lucretius, obſerves, that in this Work 
Nature herſelf fits triumphant, wanting none of 
her juſt Equipage and Attendance, whilſt our 
Carus hath erected this everlaſting Arch to her 
Memory, ſo full of Ornament and exquiſite 
Workmanſhip, as nothing of this kind has 
either approach'd or exceeded it. Where the 
Matter he takes in hand is capable of Form 
and Luſtre, he makes it even to outſhine the Sun 
it ſelf in Splendour; and as he ſpares no Coſt to 
deck and ſet it forth, ſo never had a Man a 
more rich and luxuriant Fancy, more keen and 
ſagacious Inſtruments to ſquare the moſt ſtub- 
born and rude Materials into that ſpiring Soft- 
neſs you will every where find them diſpoſed 


Nature. 

THERE are two or three Writers who with 
great Judgment enter more particularly into the 
Character and-Excellencies of this Poem; Quin- 
tilian, ſays Crinitus, is of opinion that Lucre- 
tius excels in Elegance of Style, but he is diff - 
cult and obſcure. This was occaſioned not only 
by the Subject it ſelf, but by reaſon of the 
Poorneſs of the. Tongue, and the Newneſs of 
the Doctrine he taught, as he teſtifies himſelf: 
He writ fix Books of the Nature of Things, in 
which he has followed the Doctrine of Epicuru, 
and the Example of the Poet Empedecles, whole 
Wit and Poetry he praiſes with Admiration. a 

| _— oug 
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- oucht not to be wonder'd at, that ſome of his 
Verſes ſeem rough and almoſt like Proſe. This 
was peculiar to the Age in which he writ, as 
Furius Albinus fully witneſſes in Macrobius, 
whoſe Words are as follows. No Man ought 
to have the worſe Eſteem for the ancient Poets 
upon this account, , becauſe their Verſes ſeem 
to be ſcabrous, for that Style was then in greateſt 
Vogue; and the following Age had much ado 
to bring themſelves to reliſh this ſmoother Dic- 
tion, Therefore even in the Days of the Em- 
perors, the Veſpaſians, there were not wanting 
ſome who choſe to read Lucretivs rather than 
Virgil, and Lucilius rather than Horace. 
AMBINUS, in his Preface to Charles IX, 
the moſt Chriſtian King, applauds Lucretius as 
the moſt polite, moſt ancient, and moſt clegant 
of all the Latin Writers, from whom Virgil and 
Horace have in many Places borrowed, not half 
but whole Verſes, He, when he diſputes of 
the indiviſible Corpuſcles, or firſt Prineiples of 
Things, of their Motion and of their various Fi- 
gurat ion; of the Void; of the Images, or te- 
nuious Membtanes that fly off from the Surface 
of all Bodiesz of the Nature of the Mind and 
Soul; of the riſing and ſetting of the Planets ; 
of the Eclipſe of the Sun and Moon; of the 
Nature of Lightning; of the Rainbow); of the 
Cauſes -of Diſeaſes, and many other thin 
is learned, witty, judicious and elegant. fa 
the IntroduQtions to his Books, in his Compari- 
ſons, in his Examples, in his Diſputations a- 
gainſt the Fear of Death, concerning the In- 
conveniences and Harms of Love, of Sleep and 
of Dreams, he is * diſcreet, eloquent, 
knowing and ſublime. not only read wr, 
3 . 
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but even get him by Heart, becauſe under the 
| Veils of Fables, partly abſcene, and pany ab- 
ſurd, he is deem'd to have included the Know- 
ledge of all natural and human Things. Shall 
we not then hear Lucretius, who without the 
Diſguiſe of Fables, and ſuch Trifles, not truly 
indeed, nor piouſly, but plainly and openly, and 
as an Epicurean, ingeniouſly, wittily, and learn- 
edly, and in the moſt correct and pureſt of 
Styles, diſputes of the Principles and Cauſes of 
'T hings, of the Univerſe, of the Parts of the 
World, of a happy Life, and of things Cele- 
ſtial and Terreſtrial, And tho' in many Places 
he diſſents from Plato, though he advances many 
Aſſertions that are repugnant to our Religion, 
we ought not therefore to deſpiſe and ſet at 
nought thoſe Opinions of his, in which not 
only the ancient Philoſophers, but we who pro- 
feſo Chriſtianity agree with him. How admi- 
rably does he — of the reſtraining of Plea- 
ſures, of the bridling the Paſſions, and of the 
attaining Tranquillity of Mind ! How wittily 
does he rebuke and confute thoſe, who affirm 
that nothing can be perceived, nor nothing 
known; and who ſay that the Senſes are falla- 
cious! How beautiful are his Deſcriptions ! 
How graceful, as the Greeks call them, his E- 
r How fine are his Diſputations of Co- 
ours, of Mirrours, of the Loadſtone, and of the 
Averni? How ſerious and awful are his Exhor- 
tations to live continent juſtly, temperately, 
and innacently ! What ſhall we ſay of his Dic- 
tion, than which nothing can be ſaid or ima- 
gin'd to be more correct, more clear or more 
elegant ? 


* . * — 
* — 
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Bur the ſtrongeſt Advocate in Defence of 
this Poem of Lucretius, is Gifanius, who has 
drawn up his Life with exquiſite Skill, and re- 
preſents his Excellencies in the beſt Light. The 
Subject of this Poem, ſays he, had many Ages 
before been treated by Empedocles, whom Lu- 
cretius held in great Veneration, as appears by 
the following Elegy, which he gives him in his 
firſt Book, where ſpeaking of $S:cy, he ſays 
that that Iflarid; 5 


Deo rich with Men and Fruit, has rarely ſbeun 
A Thing more glorious than this ſingle One; X 
His Verſe, compos'd of Nature's Work, declare 
His Mit was ſtrong, and his Invention rare; 
His Fudgment deep and ſound ; whence ſome began, 
Aud juſtly too, to think him more than Man. 


Him therefort our Poet carefully imitated ; ſor 
what: Ari/itile» ſays of Empedocles, that he writ. 
in the ſame Style as Homer, and was a great 
Maſter of his own Language, as being full of 
Metaphors, and making uſe of all other Advan- 
tages that might conduce to the Beauty of his 
Poetry; all theſe Perfections, I ſay, tho' they 
are ſcarce to be found in any other of the Latin 
manifeſtly diſcover themſelves in Lucre- 
tins: For he excels all the reſt in hr in of 
Diction, and, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, in Sub- 
limity of Eloquence; beſides, he has adorned his 
whole Poem with an infinite Number of excel- 
lent Metaphors, as with ſo many Badges of Di- 
ſtinction and Honour. Tully, who was well 
able to Judge, calls him a very artful Poet; and 
would Þ had leiſure enough to ſhew not only 
what he has borrowed Ur Homer and 
— | 4 | ut, 
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but ehiefly from Ennius, whom of all the Latin 
Poets he moſt admired, and ſtudied to imitate, 
but what Virgil has likewiſe taken from Lucre- 
tius; for that would make manifeſt what has 
been often ſaid, that Ennius is the Grandfather, 
Lucretius the Father, and Virgil the Son, they 
being the moſt illiuſtrious Triumvirate of the 
Epick Latin Poets, 

He. goes on; There are many excellent 
Things contained in the Poem of Lucretiut, 
nor is there in all his Works any Token or 
Footſtep of Intemperance. How ay and 
ſtrongly does he argue for the Reſtraint of Am. 
bition, and for avoiding the Miſeries of inteſ- 
tine Diviſions and Civil Wars, the Calamities 
that in his Days afflicted the Republick of Rome? 
He extols Philoſophy, and the Studies of the 
Wiſe in a Style incredibly ſublime, How 
beautiful is his Poetry, when he treats of Sere- 
nity of Mind, and Contempt of Death? In 
how many Places, and in how excellent and al- 
moſt Divine a Diction does he confute: the Su- 
perſtition of the Vulgar, and their fabulous Be- 
lief of the Torments of Hell? How elegantly 
does he detect the Frauds, and deride the Va- 
ers? Not to mention with how 
he diſſuades from e — 
I 
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for indulging himſelf too much in Pleaſure and 
Voluptuouſneſs, and that it was a downright 
Calumny in them to wreſt his n; and in- 
terpret what he meant of the Tranquillity of the 
Mind, as if it had been ſpoken of the Pleaſures 
of the Body. Concerning ſonie of the Phæno- 
mena of the Heavens, he advances indeed fe- 
veral Opinions that are falſe, or rather ridicu- 
lous, but yet they are conſonant to the Epicu- 
ream Doctrine; and on the contrary, how true 
are many of his Notions concerning Thunder, 
the Nature, Force, and Swiftneſs of Lightning, 
the Magnitude of the Sea, the Winds, and ma- 
ny other things of the like nature? With how 
wonderful a Sweetie does he ling the firſt Riſe 
of the World, of the Earth, of the Heavens, 
and of all the ſeveral Kinds of Animals ? As 
likewiſe the Origine of Speech, of Government, 
of Laws, and of all the Arts? How fult and 
ſatisfactory are his Diſputations of the Flames 
of Mount tna, and of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes ? 
How excellently has he deſcribed, as it were in 
a Picture, that memorable and dreadfubPhpue 
which deſolated Athens, and the whole Country 
of Attica / 4 

No rTrwrrHSTFAN BIN theſe urgent and 
artful Apologies for the Works of Tucretius, 
his Poem muſt upon the whole be condemned 
as OBſeene, Impicus, afid Atheifſticaf, and be 
read with the wtmoſt Warineſs and Circuni- 
hob: o Writer ever atfacF*d' the Divine 

royidence with more. Boldneſs ; He ſets out 
wick this profane Exordium,. ah, 
or whale ers Divine, muſt live in Pace, 

It uidiflurtd and everlaſting* Eaſe, © - 
| 15 ws Net 
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Not Care for us, from Fears and Dangers free, 


Sufficient to its own Felicity. 
ought here below, nought in our Power it needs, 
Meer ſmiles at good, ne er frowns at wicked Deeds. 


He goes on with giving infinite Praiſe to E- 
picurus, who inſolently attack'd Religion, and 
triumph'd over it. 


Long time Men lay oppreſs'd with laviſh. Fear, 
Religious Tyranny A; cies ; ia 4 
Which being placed in Heaven, loot d proudly down, 
And frigbted abjeft Spirits with her Frown, 

At laft, a Mighty One of Greece began 

Tafert the nat' ral Liberty of Man, 

By ſenſeleſs Terrors and vam Fancies led 

75 Slav'ry; trait the conguer d Fantom fled ; 
Not the ſam d Steries of the Deiy, 

Not all the Thunder of the threatning Sky, 

Could ſtop his riſing Soul; thro all he paſt | 
The ftrongeft Bounds that pouw'rful Nature caſt ; 
His vigorous and actiue Mind was hurl d, 
Beyond the flaming Limits of this World, 

Into the mighty Space, and there did ſee, 

How things begin, what can, what cannot be, 
Thus by 2 7 we our Right regain, 
Religion he ſubdu d, and we now reign. 


I ſhall end this Character with the Opinion of 
Dr. Burnet, in his ſecond Book Of the Theory 
of the Earth : Lucretius, he, ſays, was an Epi- 
curean more from his Inclination and the Bent 
. of his Spirit, than from Reaſon or any Force of 
Argument. For tho” his 'Suppdſitions be very 
precarious, and his Reaſonings all along very 
light, he wil many times ſtrut and triumph, 5 
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if he had wreſted the Thunder out of Joe's 
Right-hand ; and a Mathematician is not more 
confident of his Demonſtration, than he ſeems to 
be of the Truth of his ſhallow Philoſophy. * He 
was certainly in earneſt in his Diſbelief of the 
Immortality of the Soul, and a Future State; 
for he is ſaid to have laid violent Hands upon 
himſelf. © And ſo mot unhappily did his ingemous 
Tranſlator likewiſe. 
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(4170s VALERIUS CATULLUS, a Ro- 
man Poet, was born at Verona, about eighty 
Years before the common ra, and the fix 
hundred and fixty ſixth Year of Rome; Giraldus 
believes rather, was born in the Peninſula 
Sirmio, formed by the Lake Benacus near Vero- 
na. His Deſcent was conſiderable, for his Fa- 
ther was a Man of Fortune, and was admitted 
into Friendſhip. with Julius Cæſar, who uſually 
lodged at his Houſe, He was invited to Rome 
very young by Manlius a Nobleman, whom he 
celebrates in many of his Poems, and to whom 
he confeſſed he owed the greateſt Obligations, 
The Elegance of his Style, and the Delicacy of 
his Compoſitions, introduced him into the Ac- 
quaintance of the beſt Judges, and the Beauty 
of his Verſes procured him the Friendſhip and 
Conſideration of the Learned, and of the fine 
Wits, who were then at Rome in great abundance, 
His Writings inform us, that he had once 
contracted the cloſeſt Friendſhip with Furius and 
Aurelius, Men-of ſome Quality and Diſtinction, 
who had run out their Fortunes by Extravagance, 
He repreſents them in his eleventh Epigram as 
9 to go to the End of the World, and in- 
to the wildeſt Places with him; but he ſays ſo 
many diſobliging things of them in other * 
2 g t 
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that it cannot be thaught their Friendſhip was 
of any Continuance z he repreſents them as 
open-mauthed Wolves, that having nothing to 
live upon, could never free themſelves from 
Hunger. F 

Aureli, Pater Efuritiomm, &c, Ep. 21. 
Aurelius! 1 —— 
Father of Famine preſent and to come ! 


He repreſents them as greedy of Sodomy as 
of. Bread, and threatens them with a horrible 
Treatment, if they continued to ſlander him, 
and to debauch the Object of his Flame. He 
had afterwards, ſays Muretus, a grievous Quar- 
rel with theſe. two Perſons, and fatirized them 
in the bittereſt Verſes, becauſe they had brand- 
ed him with Effeminacy, and that Aurelius had 
indeed attempted a Youth whom Catullus loved, 
and Furius had actually debauched him. So that 
this Poet was ſtained with that unnatural Vice, 
and complied with that fafhionable Impurity. 

 CATULZUS was of a gay amorous Dif- 
poſition, and ſpeaks, with great Paſfion of two of 
his Miſtreſſes, 1/p:hilts of Ferma and Clodta, 
to whom he gave the Name of Lesbia, in ho- 
nour to Sapho who was of the Ifland of Zesbos, 
and; whoſe- Verſes pleaſed. him wonderfully ; he 
tranſlated or imitated ſome of them: He ſpeaks 
of his Lesbia, as of a very laſcivious Lady, and 
introduces het bine many Kiiſſes would 
ſatisfy him ; eckt n. 46 
Qeris quot mibi Baſſurionat, &c, 


| Leſbia my faireft,. you require 
| Ec. 


« 
H | * | 
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- He deſired, he ſays, as many as there are 
Grains of Sand in the Deſarts of Lybta,..and Stars 
in the Heavens ; but his Lesbia it ſeems became 
at laſt a common Proſtitute ; 


Cæli, Leſbia illa, Ee. , 


| Leſbia, my Friend, the beauteous She, 
Who more than Life was dear to me, 
Now plies in Alleys, and in Streets, 


And lies with every Man ſhe meets, 


It is faid, that this lewd Woman was the 
Siſter of the infamous Clodius, the great Enemy 


of Cicero. 
He ſuffer'd the common Fate of the Poeti- 


cal. Tribe, for he was poor all his Life-time ; 
which, without doubt, was in ſome meaſure-ow- 
ing to the N Company he kept, and his 
extravagan 7 nces. He neither made his 
Fortune — 8 his Verſes, nor in his Travels into 
Bithynia with Memmius, who had obtained the 
Government of it after his Prætorſhip. He com- 
poſed a very paſſionate Epigram upon the Death 
of.his ne whoſe Loſs he was inconſolable, 


22 med, Tu moriens, &c.. Egpig. 46. 


y Death, my Brother, has . my State ; 5 
Our Family lier buried in thy. Fate. b bene 


Fx died in the Flower of his Age, it" in 
the Height of his Reputation, about thirty Years - 
old: Scaliger's Opinion cannot be ſupported, who 
ſays he hved above ſeventy one Years ; about 
this time Virgil was 'perſuidg his Studies at Cre- 


The Poem Lebig's Sparrow, ſome 
* Rü pretend 
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pretend he dedicated to Virgil; this Conjecture 
is founded upon two Verſes of Martial that are 
certainly miſunderſtood, 


Sie trſan tener auſus eft Catullus 
5 Med mittere paſſerem Maroni. 


As if Catullus had preſumed to ſend his Spar- ll 
row to Great Maro as his Friend. Martial there | 

addreſſes himſelf to Silius Italicus, a celebrated 
Poet, and one of his Patrons; he compliments 
him as if he had ſaid, I preſume to inſcribe this 
little Piece to you, as Catullus might have pre- 
ſented his Poem on Lesbia's Sparrow to the great 
Virgil, had they flouriſhed at the ſame time. 
It is. evident, that Martial profeſſed. the greateſt 
Veneration for the Excellencies. of Catullus "thy 


Tantum magna ſuo debet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parva ſus Mantua V irgilio. 


Tris Poet contracted a Friendſhip with G. 
tero, who is ſaid upon ſome Occaſion to plead 
as a Publick Advocate for him ; and notwith-- 
ſtanding the Friendſhip between Julius * 
and his Father, he ſeverely lampoon'd that Em- 
peror, in the Perſon of Mamurra one of his Fa- 
vourites, and a Surveyor of his Workmen in 
Gaul. The Verſes were 2 ſatirical, they laſhed 
the ſevere Robberies of Mamurra, and the lewd 
Intercourſe, ſuppoſed to have paſled between him 
and Cz/ar: eee oy 4 


Quit hac poteſt videre &c.. 1 5 Ep. 30; \ 
Who but a Wretch as vile can bear to. ſpe _ 
. TT. 


y & Rich 


/ 
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Rich with the Spoils, and plunder d Wealth he bore, 

From ling-buir d Gaul, and diſtant Britain's Shore, 
The Pathic Roman, who unmov'd can ſee 
Such wanton Riot, is as baſe as He. 


Taz fifty eighth Epigram is yet more ſevere 


Pulchri corvenit improbis Cinadis, 


Mamurrhæ Pathicoque Cæſarique. 
This ſuitt with impious Pathicks well, 
Czfar and vile Mamurrha 


CAS AR upon this occaſion behaved with his 
uſual Generoſity and Moderation; he was not 
ſilent indeed at the Injury he received, but oblig- 
ing the Poet to make a ſlight Satisfaction, which 
he accepted; he invited him (fays Suetonius) the 
ſame day to Supper, and continued to lodge at 
his Father's Houfe as he had done before. , 

THE Works of Catullus are inferibed to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, whom he compliments on his 
Writing a general Hiſtory in three Books Omne 
evum tribus explicare Chartis, We have not all 
his Pieces, Crmitis of an thyphaltic Poem, 
or Verſes upon the Impure Divimty of Friapus, 
and Pliny afcribes to him a Poem upon Inchirit- 
ments uſed to make one's felf beloved: This 
Subject bad been treated of before him by The- 
critus, and after him by Pirgil. The Poem of 
the Vigit of Venus is falſely attributed to him, ; 
His early Death muſt be laniemed by alt true” 
Lovers of Wit and Learning, ſince it has rob-" 
bed-us of many Improvements: Which he was 
likely to have. made in this. Kind of Poetry .I 
mean his Hendtcafyllables, where he ſeems to ex- 
cd meſt: There are ſome finiſhed Pieces ko 
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his that are inimitable in their kind: Such is 
the Poem upon Lesbia's Sparrow, and that on 
Acme and Septimius; the Tranſlation of Calli- 
machus's Elegy on Queen Berenice's Hair alſo is 
an excellent Piece. His Lyric Poems are many 
of them well written, particularly the Carmen 
Seculare. Scaliger thinks he was too critical 
and exact, and too ſtrict an Obſerver of the 
Roman Elegancies. He is generally eſteemed the 
beſt Writer in the Epigrammatick Style. 

An Epigram of all the Works in Verſe that 
Antiquity has produced, is the leaſt conſiderable; 
it is of no Worth at all, unleſs it be admi- 
rable, and it is fo rare to ſee ſuch a one, that it's 
—— to have made one in a Man's whole 
Life; and yet — Manner of Writing has its 
Beau Thi conſiſts either in the de- 
licate Nurn, — in a lucky Word. The Greeks 
have underſtood this ſort of Poeſy otherwiſe than 
the Latins: The Greek Epigram runs upon the 
Turn of a Thought that is natural, but fine and 
ſubtle ; the Latin Epigram by a falſe Taſte that 
ſway'd in the beginning of the Decay of the 
pure Latinity, endeavours to ſurprize the World 
by ſome nipping Ward, which is called a Point. 

atullus writ after the former manner, which is 
of a finer Character, for he endeavour to cloſe a 
natural Thought within a delicate Turn of W wh, 
and within the Simplicity of a very ſoft Expre 
ſion. Martial was in fome manner the Author 
of this other way, that is to ſay, to terminate 
an ordij Thought by fome Word that is fur. 
2 3 ndkons of a TY Taſte have always 

2 the way of 8 before that of Mar- 
tial, there being more of true in that 
chan 1 this. And in we have 

ſeen 
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leen a noble Venetian, named Andreas Naugerin:, 
who had an exquiſite Diſcernment, and who 
a natural Antipathy againſt all that which is 
called Point, which he judged to be of an ill 
Reliſh, ſacriſiced every Year in Ceremony a 
Volume of AMurtiets: Epigrame to the Manet 
of Catullus, in honour to his Character. 
IAIS Poet has been cenſured for the Lewd- 
neſs of ſome of his Pieces; the Looſeneſs of his 
Thoughts, and hisful ſome Exprefions have given 
great Offence, and obliged his Judges to con- 
clude that he muſt have been a profligate De- 
bauchee. But Bayle makes an Apology for 
kim; he ſays, that the ancient Romans. had not 
laid down thoſe Rules of Politeneſs, which at 
preſent make thoſe who. compoſe obſcene Verſcs 
fall into publick Contempt. Catullus therefore 
did his Character no. great Harm by the. groſs 
Obſcenities. and infamous. Impurities, with 
which he paiſoen'd many of his Poems. Pliny 
the Younger is of the ſame Opinion: it ſeems 
Obſcenity, according to the Ancients, was not 
only allowable in theſe ſort of Compoſitions, 
but when artfully dreſſed up, was eſteemed one 
as — greateſt Beauties. Catul{us wrote by this 
9- + | 


Nam cafflum ofſe decet, 8c. 5 Lyric. 17. 
The Poct, I confeſs, ſbould cha e appear, 
'Then may his luſcious Lines — the Far, 


| Divert'19ith wanton Pleaſantry the Mind; 
Net dver-modeft,' but to Love incliu d. 


WI are told by Crinitus, that Catullus had 
ſo great a Reputation for Learning, that by the 
Conſent of the beſt Judges, the * of 

ab 22 44 
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Do#us was affixed to his Name. Ovid thought 
that for Majeſty and Loftineſs of Verſe, he was 
no way inferiour to Virgil himſelf ; and tho? beth 
the Plinys have condemned Catullus's. Verſe as 
harſh and unpleaſant, yet he has generally been 
accounted a moſt elegant Poet, and has had ſe- 
veral who have copied after him. The ſweeteſt 
and moſt polite of all the Poets, if he appears 
at any time hard and rough, eſpecially in his 
Epicks, yet he has made ſufficient amends b 
his wonderful pleaſant Wit, and by his pure 
Elegancy in the Roman Language. His Co- 
temporaries called him the Learned, becauſe he 
knew how to tranſlate into Latin Verſe the 
moſt beautiful and delicate Picces in the Greet 
Poets, which before him was thought impoſſible 
to be done. 

THE Reputation of Catullus ſinks very low 
in the Opinion of Fulus Scaliger, he can up- 
on no account imagine the Reaſon, why this 
Poet was diſtinguiſh'd by the Ancients with the 
Title of the Learned ; he does not ſee any thing 
in his Pieces but what is common and ordi- 
nary. His Style, he ſays, is generally hard and 
unpoliſhed, though indeed ſometimes it flows 
like Water, but has no Strength. He is often 
very immodeſt, and puts him out of counte- 
nance; ſometimes he is fo very languid and 
faint, that he cannot but pity him; and he is 
often under ſuch Difficulties and Conſtraint, 
that he is excecdingly. troubled and concerned 
for him. a t jon bt 3 
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PYBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO, the 


moſt excellent of all the ancient Roman 


Poets, flouriſh'd in the Time of Augu/tus ; he 
was born on the fifteenth of Oober, in the 
Year of Reme Six hundred e 2 in a 
Village called Andes, about t Miles 

Mantua. His Father was a Man of low Fer. or- 
tune, his Name is unknown, but it is ſaid he 
was by Trade a Baſket-maker; his Mother's 
Name was Maja. A Poet of his extraordinary 
Character muſt not be born without ſome. ex- 
traordinary Circumſtances attending upon his 
Nativity, His Mother therefore dream'd that 
ſhe was deliver d of an Olive-branch, which 
was no ſooner ſet in the Ground, but it took 
root, and ſprung up into a Tree, abound- 
ing with Fruit and — and going out 


. bliged t = 3 
x was o to 
and was deliver'd of him-ip a — The 


Child is faid not to have cried upon his firſt 
coming inte the World like yr og 
but ſhew'd ſach a ſmiling Countenance, as 

miſed ſomething extraordinary. A — "of 
Tm 8 to the Cuſtom of the Coun- 
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tr * planted where his Mother was deliver'd 
of im, which ſprung up and grew ſo faſt, that 
it ſoon came 41 to the Size of the other Trees 
ſet thereabouts long before it. This Tree was 
called after his Name and conſecrated to him, 
which gave occaſion to a great deal of Superſti- 
tion in the neighbouring Parts, eſpecially among 
the Tuſcans. | 

AT ſeven Years of Age he was ſent by ſome 
Friends he found, to ſtudy at Cremona, a No- 
man Colony; after which he made ſome ſtay at 
Milan, then went to Naples, where he ſtu- 
died with the greateſt Diligence the Latin and 
Greek Literature, as he did afterwards the Ma- 
thematicks and Natural Philoſophy. He learned 
Greek under Parthenius of Nicæa, and his Ma- 
ſter for Philoſophy was Wes one of the greateſt 
Men of the Epicurean , tho' Virgil, upon 
maturer Judgment, became a Follower of the 
Platonic Syſtem. - | 

AFTER ſome Time ſpent in his Studies, 

his Curioſity and Deſire of Knowledge led him 
to travel through /taly, when it is ſuppoſed he 
went. to Rome. Then we are told he publiſhed 
his ſixth Eclogue, which Ro/cius rehearſing up- 
on the Roman Theatre, Cicero in admiration 
called him 


Magne ſpes altera Rome. 


His Paſtorals, ſays Donatus, were ſo well re- 
ceived by. the Publick, that they were frequent- 
ly ſung on the Stage. Now when Cicero had 
heard ſome of the Verſes, preſently diſcovering 
by his acute Penetration that the Author was no 


ordinary Genius, he ordered the whole Eclogue: 
: EY to- 
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to be rehearſed from the beginning, which ha- 
ving ſtrictly attended to, he ſaid at the Conclu- 
ſion, The other Hope of mighty Rome; as if he 
himſelf were the gu Hope of the Latin Tongue, 
and Virgil would be the ſecond. Theſe Words 
were afterwards inſerted in the Aneis, The 
Truth of this Account is juſtly diſputed, 
Mr. Bayle obſerves that here is an Error in 
Chronology ; for it is certain that Virgil did not 
write his Eclogues till after the Triumvirate of 
Ottavius, Marc Antony, and Lepidus, during 
which, it is well known, Cicero was barbarouſly 
murdered. 

Tux ſmall Patrimony that Virgil had in J. 

taly, he loſt by a Decree of Auguſtus, who di- 
vided that Part of the Country among his Sol- 

diers; and our young Poet was here involved in 

the common Calamity, He applied himſelf up- 

on this Occaſion to Varus, with whom he had 

ſtudied and contracted a cloſe Friendſhip. He 

recommended him to P:Hz, then Governour of 
the Province, whoſe Favour introduced him in- 

to the Court of Auguſtus. From this Prince 

and Protector of Learning, he obtained a Grant 

by which his Lands were exempt from the ge- 
neral Diviſion, as he declares in the firſt Eclogue. 


There'fir/t the Youth of heavenly Birth I vieuꝰd, 
To whom our Monthly Victims are reneu/d. 
He beard my Vows, had graciouſly decreed 

My Grounds to be reſtored,” my Flocks to feed. 


When he came to take poſſeffion of his Hetle 
Eftate, one Arius a Centurion, to whoſe Lot 


his 
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bis Lands were fallen, not only refuſed to com- 
ply with the Emperor's Mandate, but likewiſe 
uſed him ſo roughly, that he was forc'd to ſave his 
Life by ſwimming over the Mincius, and haſten ' 
back to Court, where he ſoon obtain'd full Re- 
dreſs and Satisfaction. 14 
SoME Authors lay an Imputation upon this 
Poet, and ſay he was far from being chaſte in 
his Youth ; when others aſſure us that he was 
ſo modeſt, ſo reſerved and regular in his Words 
and Deportment, that the Inhabitants of Naples 
gave him a Surname derived from Virginity, 
by reaſon of the Purity of his Words and 'Man- 
ners. We are told he was ſo modeſt, that he 
preferred living retired in the Country to re- 
ſiding at Rome where he was admired. He ſel- 
dom went thither, and ſo little affected appear- 
ing there, that when he obſerved he was fol- 
lowed and ſhewed, he ran into the firſt Houſe 
he found open. It is certain that in his Youth 
he wrote ſome laſcivious Verſes; for Pliny, who 
had done ſo likewiſe, juſtifies himſelf by many 
reat Examples, particularly by that of Vir. i 
The Writer of his Life makes him the Au- 
thor of the Priapeia, and ſome learned Men will 
have the Piece, which is ſtill extant under this 
Name, to be really Virgil's; but it ſeems ra- 
ther to be a Colle ction of Poems, the Works of 
various Authors. The Gravity and Modeſty 
which reign throughout the Aneid, are indeed 
admirable. - His Bucolics are not ſo modeſt, he 
there relates very criminal Paſſions, but that is 
no Proof be was infected with them. The 
Paſſion for Boys was not leſs common in the 
Pagan Times, than that for Girls, ſo. that a 
Writer of Eclogues may make his Shepherds 


talk 
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talk according to this curſed Faſhion, without 
relating his own Adventures, or approving the 


Paſſions he mentioned. It is certain there are 


many Stories. that reflect upon the Reputation of 
this. Poet; he is charged with the unnatural 
Sin, with loving Alexis, a Favourite of Mecz- 
nas, but they are repreſented only as Reports, 
founded upon Envy and IIl- nature. It is faid 
particularly, that Varus the Tragic Poet mar- 
ried. a very learned Woman who lay with Vir. 


gil, and to whom he gave a Tragedy of his 


compoſure, which ſhe made her Huſband be- 
lieve was her own, and that Varus recited' it 
as her own Performance, It is farther added, 
that the Poet obſcurely alludes to this Adven- 
ture in three Verſes of his third Eclogue ; 

4 2 cantando, &c. 
An bene Man may freely: take his own, 

The Goat was mine, by: ſinging 7 irly won; 


A folemn Match: was made, he lo the Prize ; 
Am Damon, ash, if he the Debt denies. 


But Serwixs rejects this as an Allegory which 


no Author: had mentioned, and which was di- 
rectly oppoſite to the Nature of' Paſtoral Poetry. 
; VIR 1L was received into the ſtricteſt In- 
timacy by the chief Wits of the Court of Au- 
guſtus; for by means of Pollio he was admitted 
— 2 Favour and — of Mecænas 
and: Awgiuftus, who not only placed him above 
Want, but qualified him : enjoy his Studies, 
and to retire to Naples for the ſake of his Health, 
tor the Air of Rome was diſagreeable to his Con- 


ſtitution. Here he wrote his Georgichs, the 1 


J 
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ject of which was very pleaſing to Auguſtu 

who encouraged the People to cultivate an 

improve their Lands, which had ſuffered ſo 
much during the Civil Wars in Itah that laſted 
for many Years, He ſpent three Years on his 
Eclogues, but his wi Io took him up ſeven; 
in compiling of this Work, he dictated ſeveral 
of the Verſes of it in.a Morning, and ſpent the 
reſt of the Day in correcting, and reducing them 
to a ſmaller | OR IS for upon this Account 
he uſually compared himſelf to a She-Bear, who 
is at frll deliver'd of a ſhapeleſs Lump, which 
ſhe afterwards licks into Form. He finiſh'd 
this Piece when Angus was upon his Return 
from the Conqueſt of Egypt, which he reduced 
into a Province, and made Gallus, another of 
VirgiPs Patrons, Governour of it. This Gallus 
was perhaps the fineſt Elegiack Writer among 
the Romans, but his Works are now loſt ; thoſe 
that are extant under his Name being rejected 
by the beſt Criticks for a modern Compoſition, 
Donatus in the Life of Virgil ſays, that Virgil 
was four Days imploy'd in reading the Georgicks 
to Auguſtus, after his Return from the Battle 
of Atiium, while he remained at Atella for the 
Recovery of his Strength, Mecenas relieved 
him in the Taſk of Reading, as often as his 
Voice failed him. There was a wonderful 
Charm, and a very great Sweetneſs in his Pro- 
nunciation. Seneca relates that Julius Montanus 
the Poet was uſed to ſay, that if he could vio- 
lently ſeize upon any thing belonging to Virgil, 
it ſhould be his Voice, his Countenance, and 
his Action; for the ſame Verſes which ſounded 
well by his Pronunciation, did without that ſcem 
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VIRGIL began the Aneid in the forty-ſc- 
cond Year of his Age; this Poem was compoſed 
to convince the Romans of the Prerogative of 
Augu/tus. The Hero of the Work is taken from 
the Thad, where we have the Character of . 
neas in the ſame Light of Actions and moral 
Behaviour, as we find him in the Tueid, free 
From all Violence, Pious, and Good; and in this 
vas exactly drawn the Character of Augustus. The | 

Eneid is a Copy, as Macrobius obſerves, of the 

Iliad and Odyſſey ; the Voyage is taken from the 

Odyſſey, the es from Thad. The firſt ] 

ſix Books of this Poem took him up ſeven ; 

Years. We are told that when Auga/tus was 


abroad in the Expedition againſt the Cantabri, c 
he frequently ſollicited Virgil by Letters, to ſend c 
him, as his Expreſſion was, the firſt Lineament n 
of his Poem, which he refuſed at firſt, but at h 
length complied to recite three whole Books to b 
him, the ſecand, the fourth, and ſixth. The r, 
Elogy upon Marcus Claudius Marcellus, the * 
Son of Oavia the Emperor's Siſter, who died V 
in the Flower of his Age, is inſerted in the Ac 

-fixth Book with fo much Skill, and fo admira- at 
bly well turned, that OFavia when the heard it C 
fell into a Swoon at the Words Ty Marcellus C 
eri, and Was brought to herſelf with great dif- th 
Prot, When ſhe recovered ſhe ordered the de 
Poet ten thouſand Sefterces for every Line, E 

which, for leſs than thirty Verſes, amounted to Bi 
Two thoufand one Hundred Pounds and upwards dif 
S 7-2-7. | tha 
_ He -employed the reſt of his Life. in perfect- ma 

ing his Poem of the. Z#eid, which he finiſh'd in mut 

ext 


Ole fol Yeats; but it never received his laſt 
d, being prevented by Death. He e 
wt k 5 ah xp io. 
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to beſtow a Retirement of three Vears in po- 
liſhing it; after which he intended to ply the 
Remainder of his Life in the Studies of Philoſo- 
phy. He ſet out for Greece, and in his Jour- 
ney he met Auguſtus at Athens, who was then 
returning from the Eaſt. This determin'd him 
to return into ah with the Emperor; but his 
Curioſity carrying him to 22 he was there 
feized with a languifhing Diſtemper, which in- 
creaſing upon him in his Paſſage, he arrived at 
Brunduſſam in ſuch an ill ow r 
he died on the twenty-ſecond of rg 
about the fifty-fourth Ver of his Age. 

Wu x he found his Diſtemper increaſed, he 
carneſtly aſked for his Manuſcripts in order to 
commit his Aneis to the Flames, and : becauſe 
no body was ſo complaiſant as to bring them, 
he ordered by his laſt Will that they ſhould be 
burnt as an imperfect Work. Tucod and Va- 
rius repreſented to him that Auguſtus would ne- 
ver ſuffer it. Upon this he bequeathed his 
Writings to them, on Condition they ſhould 
add nothing to them, and ſhould if chey found 
any unfiniſhed Verſes, leave them in the ſame 
Condition: So that Augigſtus was no farther the 
Cauſe of the Preſervation of this Poem, than 
that the Author deſiſted from his \Raſolution, 
deing told that this Prince would not ſuffer the 
Execution of it. It redounded greatly, fa 
Bayle, to the Glory of this Monarch, that 
diſcovered himſelf ſerioully intereſted in it, and 
that he oblig*d! Varius to that punctual Perfor- 
mance of che Condition under which the Ma- 
nuſeript was left to: him. There is an Epigram 
extant, compoſed by — a Gtamma- 
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rian, upon the Order given by Virgil to burn 
his Eneid. It is but a ſingle Diſtich, | 


 Infelix-alio cecidit prope Pergamon igne ; 
Et pæne oft alio Troja cremata Rogo. 


Troy almoſt perifi/d in a ſecond Flame. 


His Corps, as he -requeſted, wz>- tranſported to 
Naples, and there buried. | 
VIRGIL was tall and of a wart Com- 
plexion, of a clowniſh ungraceful Air, aukward 
and ungenteel in his Deportment; this was 
partly owing to the Obſcurity of his Birth, and 
in ſome meaſure to his ill ſtate of Health, 
which allowing him the Uſe of little or no 
Exerciſe, robbed him of thoſe Graces of Body 
that are owing to it. His Conſtitution was 
weak, which oblig'd him to eat little, and to 
rink no Wine, He was peeviſh in his Hu- 
mour, ſubject to violent Head-aches, and fo 
Aſthmatick, that he was forced to fly the 
Smoke of Rome, and retire to the ſoft Air of 
Naples, where he ſpent moſt of the latter Part 
of his Life. However, he was a Man of much 
Humanity, Gratitude, and Good- nature. He 
was bountiful to his Parents, and generous to 
his Relations; and yet died very rich, leaving 
behind him near Seventy- five thouſand Pounds, 
which by his Will was one half to be diſtri- 
buted among his Relations, and the other to 
Mecænat, Tucca, _ Ara, beſides * — 
derable to Auguſtus, that politi ince 
Having . N. f gre in _ 
body's Will. He was not inſenſihle to the Paſ- 
ſion of Love, as appears by the Epiſode of * 
1 all 
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and Aneas, where he treats that Paſſion with 
more delicacy than Anacreon, - and as much Soft- 
neſs as Ovid. He was ſo fond of Retirement, that 
he became not only the greateſt Poet, but the 
greateſt Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, -Antiquary, and 
Scholar of his Age. He had naturally. a great 
Heſitation in his Speech, , which was the Reaſon 
he left the Bar, where he. neyer pleaded but 
once. He is ſaid to have written his own Epitaph: 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri raputre, - tenet nunc 
Parthenepe ; cecini Paſcua, Rura, Duces. 


Tux genuine and undiſputed Works of this 
Poet are: ten Lelagues, or: Bucelicks, four Books 
of Geergichs, and the Æneid, conſiſting of twelve 
Books.; this Poem is unhnift'd, for Scaliger aſ- 
ſerts that he intended to have added twelve 
more Books in imitation of Hemer. 

NEVER any Man poſſeſfed all the Graces 
of Poeſy in fo eminent a Degree as Virgil; he 
had an admirable Taſte for what is natural, an 
exquiſite, Judgment for the Contrivance, an in- 
comparable Delicacy. for the Numbers and Har- 
mony of Verſthcation, He not only, ſays Sca- 
Ager, excelled all human Wit, but raiſed him- - 
ſelf to a kind of N with Nature it ſelf. 
He conſtantly follows Nature, and Homer her 
faithful Interpreter; ſo that he is admirable u 
on every Subject, and Maſter of all Styles. He 
keeps to the Characters and Humours of the 
Shepherts-of thoſe Ages in his Paſtorals, with 
ſuch Plainneſs and Propriety, ſuch Pleaſantneſs 
and ſuitable Eaſineſs of Expreflion, that one 
would think he bad lived among thoſe happy 
People, and been long An with the * 

9) 3 
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of their Flocks, their Amours and ' harmleſs 
Differences. In his Georgicks he raiſes his Style, 
and deſcribes the Art of Tillage, the Govern- 
ment of the Bees, and all the Affairs of the 
Huſbandman, with ſuch ſound Judgment, ſui- 
table Language and proper Heightenings of Fan. 
cy, that every / ſkilful Profeſſor of Agriculture 
muſt admire him, for the Firſt of his Excellen- 
cies, and every learned Critick for the two 
next, In his Heroic Poem he has come ſo near 
Homer, that he has raiſed himſelf far above all 
other Poets. Not to mention the Propriety and 
Sublimity of his Thought, the manly Elegance 
and majeſtick Conciſeneſs of his Expreſſion, 
he is very admirable in the judicious and moſt 
agreeable Variety of his Numbers. In that Excel- 
lency he does not in the leaſt yield to they glo- 
Tious Grecian, tho? he had the Diſadvantage in 
his Language; Latin being a Tongue more 
cloſe and ſevere than Greek ; neither having dif- 
ferent Dialects as that has, nor allowing that 
Latitude and Liberty of Variation: which that 
does, The Plan of his Epic Poem is ſo noble 
and regular, his Conduct ſo prudent, his Cha- 
rafters ſo juſt and accurate, and his Ornaments 
fo becoming, that both Micenarand Auguſtus, two 
of: the compleateſt Stateſmen and Scholars in the 
World, muſt allow the Æueid to be a Maſter- 
piece. All the World acknowledgeth the A- 
neid to be moſt perfect in its kind, and conſi- 
dering the Diſadvantage of the Language, and 
the Severity of the Roman Muſe, the Poem is 
ſtin more wonderful, ſinee without the Liberty 
of the Grecian Pots the Diction is ſo great and 
noble, ſo clear, ſo forcible and expreſſive, fo 
ehaſte and pure, that even all „ and 
— 4 Om» 
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Compaſs of the Greet Tongue joined to Homers 
Fire, cannot give us ſtronger and clearer Ideas, 
than the great Virgil has ſet. before our Eyes, 
ſome few Inſtances exeepted,. in which Homer 
thro” the Foree of Genius hath excelled. 

'VIRGTL has been often compared with Ho- 
mer, and the Merits of thoſe Poets frequently 
canvaſſed.. No Author, or Man, ever excelled 
al the World in more than one Faculty, and as 
Hamer has done this in Invention, Virgil has 
in Judgment. Not that we are to think Homer 
wanted Judg ment, becauſe Virgil had it in a 
more eminent Degree; or that Virgil wanted 
Invention, becaufe Homer poſſeſſed a larger 
Share of it. Each of theſe great Authors had 
more of both perhaps than any Man beſides, 
and are only faid to have leſs in Compariſon 
with one another. Homer was a greater Genius, 
Virgil the better Artiſt. In one we moſt ad- 
mire the Man, in the other the Work. Hamer 
hurries and tranſports us with a commanding 
Impetuoſity, Virgil leads us with an attractive 
Majeſty. Hamer ſcatters with a generous Pro- 

fuſion, 6 * beſtows with a careful Magnift- 
cence. Hemer, like the Mile, pours out his 
Riches with a ſudden Overflow, Virg?i! like a 
River in its Banks, with a gentle and conſtant 
Stream. When we behold their Battles, me- 
thinks the two Poets reſemble the Heroes they 
celebrate. Numer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achil- 
les, bears all before him, and ſfliines more and more 
as the Tumult increaſes; Vigil calmly dating, 
like Zneas, appe andiftark*# in the midſt of 
the Action, difpoſes al about him, and conquers 
with tranquillity. And when we look upon cheir 
Machines, * on * 
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his Terrors, ſhaking Obe, ſcattering the 
Lightnings and firing che Heavens; Virgil, like 
the ſame Power in his Benevolence, counſelling 
with the Gods, laying Plans for Empires, and. 
regularly ordering his whole Creation. 
DRYDEN ſpeaks of Virgil as a grave, ſuc- 
einct. and. majeſticx Writer, one who weigh'd. 
not only every Thought, but every Word and 
Syllable; who was ſtill aiming to croud his 
Senſe into as narrow a Compaſs- as poſſible he 
could; for which Reaſon he is ſo very figura- 
tive, that he requires (as it were) a Grammar 
apart to conſtrue him. His Verſe is every 
where ſounding the very thing in your Ears, 
whoſe. Senſe it bears; yet the 3 are per- 
etually varied to encreaſe the Delight of the 
Reader, ſo that the ſame Sounds are never re- 
peated twice together. But though he is ſmooth. 
where Smoothneſs is required, yet he is ſo far 
from affecting it, that he ſeems rather to diſ- 
dain it ;. for he frequently makes uſe of Syna- 
Izpha's,. and, concludes his Senſe in the middle 
of his Verſe. He is every where above the Con- 
ceipts of Epigrammatick Wit, and groſs Hy- 
perboles. He maintains Majefty in the midſt 
of Plainneſs ; he ſhines; but glares not, and is 
ſtately without Ambition, which is the Vice of 
Lucan. Martial fays of him, that he could 
have excelled: Varius in Tragedy, and Horace in 
Lyrick Poety; but ont of Deference to his Friends 
he attempted neither. eg 
Sim Villam Temple ſays, he does not won- 
der that the famous Dr. Harvey, when be 
was reading Virgil, ſhould ſometimes throw 
him down upon the Table, and ſay, . He had 
«Devil... Among, the Follies of Caligula we. 
O34 , * may 
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may undoubtedly reckon his Contempt and Ha- 
tred of this Poet, whoſe Writings and Effigies 
he endeavoured to remove out of all Libraries; 
he had the Confidence to ſay, that Virgil had 
neither Wit nor Learning. The Emperor 1 
lexander Severus judged quite otherwiſe, he cal- 
led him the Plato of the Poets, and placed his 
Picture with that of Cicero in the Temple, in 
which he had placed Achilles and other great 
Men. He was ſo much reſpected by the Senate 
and People of Rome, that when ge. any 
of his Verſes in the Theatre, every imme 
diately ſtood up; and if by chance Virgil was 
preſent, Tacitus ſays, they gave him the ſame - 
reſpect as they did to Ce/ar himſelf, 
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UTNTHS. HORATIUS FL ACCUS was. 
kph at Venufium, a City of [taly, in the 
beginning of December, about the Year of Rome 
Six hundred eighty-eight, three Years after the 
Conſpiracy of Catilina. His Father is ſaid to 
be a Salter, and the Son of a Freedman, and a 
Tax-gatherer : The Circumſtances of his For- 
tune were not ſtraitned, and obſerving an earl 
Forwardneſs in his Son, he reſolved to furniſli 
him with a ſuitable Education, and for that 
purpoſe removed him to Rome, when he was 
about ten Vears old. He bred him in the beſt 
School, and in the Company of Noblemen of the 
firſt Quality. The Father had a good Share of 
natural Senſe, and fond: of the Proſpe&t of his 
Son's future Character, he took»a pleafure in 
forming the Merals of the Youth himſelf ; and 
all the Virtus,Generols , and good Conduct that 


were fo remarkable in the Life of this excellent 


Poet, were principally owing to the Care and 
8 of the beſt of Fathers, as the Son 
in many Places of his Works very gratefully 


confeſſes. 


Sf reque Avaxitiam, Ke. Sat. VI. Lib. I. 


it 


If none on me can truly fix Di ace, 
para am neither Govetous nor Bp.” 5 
innocent my Life ; 3 if, to commend 


ly ſelf, I live belov'd by every Friend, 
1 28 Father for'i. 1 


Wuen he was about n he was ſent to 
Athens, where he compleated what his Father 
had ſo well begun, and acquired all thoſe Ac- 
compliſhments that polite Learning, added to 
an ingenuous Education, could afford him. Bru- 
tus about this time going into Macedonia, and 
being under great Difficulties to. furniſh. his Ar- 
my with Officers, took Horace into his Service, 
and made him a Tribune; but he ſhamefully 
fled at the Battle of Philippi, and, Which was 
the moſt inglorious Action in a Soldier, he threw. 
away his Shield, This, he confeſſes Rimlelf 3 in 
an Ode to his Friend Pumpeius Va Varus who was 
with him in nen Was bn ipanion, 
in 


1 aty * 15 2 af L Falte hee 8 
fed baſth | bit the bloody Ground. 
It is ſippoſed that Horace e ſcaroe have | 


been ſo ingenuous as to 8 is infanig art 


Avene if he had; not 
| das vets, re e won ee Tore 
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him who both .own'd. themſelves guilty of the 
ſame Cbwardice. 25 | 
TRE. general Rout at. Philippi reduced this 
run- away Tribune to the greateſt Diſtreſs; ſor 
his Eſtute Was- forfeited and. became à Prey to 
the Conquerors. He was er indotent, . 
and, loved: Retirement, but Neceſſity oblig'd 
him to write, and his Muſe ſo ſucceſsfully aſ- 
ſiſted i him, that ſhe ſoon. introduced him into. 
the. moſt” polite Company, He ſoon. became 
acquainted with Fri who recommended him 
to Mecænas, the general Patron of Learning in 
that ... This great Courtier ſpoke favoura- 
bly of him to Augu/tus,, whd was fo taken with 
his Merit and Addreſs, that be made him his 
chief Confident in his private Pfeaſures and Di- 
verſions, offer'd him Honours and Advantages, 
which he in a great meafure reſuſed, and re- 
ſtored him to the Poſſeſſibn of his Eſtate, Grow- 
ing ſtill more intimate with Mecænat, he had 
the Opportunity to diſcover all the amiable 
Parts of his Character, which wonderfully en- 
deared his Patron ta him, and made bim con- 
ceive a very tender Friendſhip for him. The 
continued Fayqur.of the Emperor furniſh'd our 
Poet with ſuch a Competency, as . left him at 
full liberty to retire, and enjoy the Fruits of the 
Imperial ny: He ſenſibly in many places 
deſcribes the Pleaſures of a Country Life, and 
the Delights, of Its little Villa, or Seat at Ti- 
zur, and that in the Cduntry df the Jarentincs. 
His Love of Retire ment increaſing with his. 
Age, he tbok* up the Refolution at length of 
leaving the eAity, iy ſpent; the Remaindet of 
hls Daysitt "the; Fat and Privacy * of à rural 
Life.” He'dietubour ft) even, on the rwenty-- 
11.14 . * N r Sg ſewenth. 
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ſcventh of November; his Friend Mecenas died 


the beginning of the ſame Month. Horace did 
not ſurvive long enough to write his Elegy, he 


was ſo nearly. affected with his Lofs, that it 


kelped to ſhorten his Life. He was buried near- 
Mecenas's Tomb, and by his laſt Words de- 


clared Augs/ius his Heir, the Violence of his 


Diſtemper being. ſuch, that he was not capable 
to ſign his Will. He was wholly indifferent to- 
any magnificent Funeral Rites, or fruitleſs Sor- 
rows for his- Death; he was confident of Im- 
mortality from his Works. 


Ant inaui funcrenenie, Rc. Lib, II. Od. 20. 
Say not 1 died, nor ſbed u Tear, 


Ner round my Abbes mourn ; 
Nor of my needleſs Obſequies take care; 


All Pomp and State is loft upon an empty Urn. 


HORACE was of a chearful Temper, fond 
„ but ready to ſerve his: 


of Eaſe and Libe 
Friend, and grateful to his Benefactors; of a: 
tender and amorous Diſpoſition; warm and : 
paſſionate, but ſoon pacified, He was gay, and 
ve far into the Gallantries of the Age, till 
Time ſtole in upon his Amours ; but even fifty 
could not fave him. Love returned to the 
Charge, and after he had for - fome time bid 
farewel to it, made him feel his Power. Af- 
ter this Attack he ſeems to have maſter'd his- 
Paſſions, and from this time lived in an un- 
diſturb'd and "philoſ6phical "Tranquillity. - He- 
loved good Company and a c Glaſs, but 
being a Perſon of an elegant Taſte in Conver- 
_ ſation, he affected an intire Freedom, and 1 4 
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the Glaſs ſhould circulate, or ſtand ſtill at the 
Diſcretion of his Gueſts, He was very ſhort 
and corpulent, as Auguſtus in a Letter to him 
informs us, comparing him to. the Book he ſent 
him, which was a little thick Volume. He 
was grey-headed about forty, of a weak Com- 
plexion and ſubject to have ſore Eyes, which 
made him uſe little Exerciſe, and he was better 
able to bear Heat than Cold. This made him 
ſpend the Winter Seaſon at Tarentum, that lies 


in the warmeſt Climate of all Hah. 


Corporis exigus præcanum, e Sun 


Grown Grey before * tine, 7 hate the C . 
And ſeek the —4 4 f 


The Works of Horace conſiſt of five Books of 
Oder, his Carmen Saculgre, two, Books of Sa- 
tires, two of Epiſtles, and his Letter to the 
4 upon * of Poetry. The Ode, 
ein, ought to have as much Nobleneſs, 
A 121 9 Naeh as 5 Eclegue — of 
implicity an 6 is not onl 
WI it that heighters it, but Ukewiſc the Mitte 
for its Uſe. is to the: Praiſes of the Gods, 
and to celebrate s juſtrious Actions of Great 
Nep ſo it requires to ſuſtain all the Majeſt of 
its Character, an exalted Nature, a great Wi | 
Win Each as Exprem̃on noble and ſpark- 
ret pure and correct. All the Brifkneſs 
121 15 Life which Art has by, its Figures, is not 
ſufficient to heighten the Ode ſo far as its Cha- 
2 requires. But the Bonding alone of Pin- 
dar is. more . to in ne Wo this Genius, than, 
ion 'orld... Horace. * 
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the Art to join all the Force and high Flights. 
of Pindar with all the Sweetneſs and Delicacy 
of Anacrem, to make himfelf a new Character 
by uniting the Perfections of the other two. 
For befides that he had a Wit naturally plea- 
ſant, he had Nobleneſs in his Conceits, and De- 
licacy in his Thoughts and Sentiments. The 
Parts of his Odes that he was willing to finiſh, 
are always Maſter- pieces, but it requires a very 
clear Apprehenſion to diſcern all his Wit; there 
are many ſecret Graces and hidden Beauties in 
his Verſe, that few can diſcover. He is the 
only Latin Author that writ well in that Verſe. 
among the Ancienne. 

HORACE, ſays Scaler, is the moſt exact. 
and elaborate of all the Great and Latin Poets; 
his ET have an harmontous and majeſtick 
_ his EE ſo 5 90 % 58 2 and 

auty, ſo much Purity in the Style, ſo t a 
Varies „and ſuch new Tus in the vibes 
that dex are not only Proof againſt the Cen- 
fire of Criticks; but alfo above the higheſt En- 
comiums, Theſe Compoſitions of his are ot 
ſeyeral ſorts, they are either Moral, Panegyri-- 
cal, or Bacchanalian; in his Lyrick Poems up- 
on Divine Matters, he is grave and majeſtick! 
in thoſe wich contain the Praife of his Heroes, 
* Wes ſublime ; in thoſe that relate to 

leaſure and free Enjoyment; gay and lively. 
In his Zmbics he is fevere and cutting. Thae 
which wilf diftinguifh his Sty le from all other 
Poets, is the Elegance of his Words, and Na- 
meroufſſeſs of his Verſe; there is nothing fo: 
delicately turned * in all the Roman Language,” 
1 1 2 every Patt of his Diction, 
Or 2 2 ” 


K Eugen) in all hie Dxproth 9 'Y 
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kind of noble and bold Purity. His Words are. 
choſen with as much Exactneſs as Virgil's, but 
there ſeems to be a greater Spirit in them. There 
is a ſecret Happineſs attends his Choice, which 
in Petronius is called Curioſa Felicitas, which I. 
ſuppoſe he had from the feliciter Audere of Ho- 
race himſelf, But the. moſt diſtinguiſhing Part 
of all his Character ſeem to be his Briſkneſs, his 
Jollity, and his Good- humour. His Carmen 
Seculare he compoſed at the expreſs Command of 
Auguſtus Ceſar. - | 
ORACE by his natural Temper was in- 
clinable to-Satire,..but rather to genteel Raille- 
ry than ſharp e he ſeems capable by 
bis Genius of, an but chighy applicd 
himſelf to N. y the endency . 
ral 2822 * him rally ſo pleaſantly 
upon. all He. had found in his Na- 
ture the Seeds of this Character, which he af- 
N cultivated with ſo much ſucceſs: And 
a Courtier himſelf,” and a little , looſe in 
his 52 Herd I mean the Practice, it was Pru- 
dence in him to indulge his Vein rather in ex- 
paling the. Fopperies and Abſurdities of the Age, 
than , ſcoutging its Vices, which were certainly 
great and numerous enough, tho Men had not 
yet triumph'd in ſuch open and monſtroys - 
normities, as muſt diſhonour an other Reign 
but that of Nero and Domitian. He was not a 
proper Man to arraign the ſcandalous Vices, at 
leaſt ' if the Stories which we hear of him are 
true, that he practiſed ſome of them, which out 
of to him, I forbear 9 ne ntion, It 
ws, Not for a Cledius Lal ag r e- L 
ſpecially when Auguſtus at Number; 
1 e 23 exempt e the, 
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worſt of Villanies, yet our Poet was not fit to- 
repreſent them in an odious Character, becauſe. - 
himſelf was dipt in ſome of the fame Actions. 
THis Poet has peculiarly adapted the Style 
of his Verſe to the Deſign of his Work, it is 
nearly allied to Proſe in his Satires and Epiſtles. 
By this means he purſues his Subject more cloſe- 
ly, and reaſons without declaiming. He ran- 
Acked the Schools of the Philoſophers, and ex- 
tracted from them a Sett of admirable Principles 
for the Direction of Human Life, There is 
not, ſays Blondel, any thing among the Ancients, 
which is more proper to imprint upon the Mind. 
true Sentiments of moral Honeſty, than the 
Works of Horace. His Advice is applicable to. 
all Occaſions, he includes in his Diſcourſes not 
only all the Rules of Morality, but alſo of civil. 
Converſation. He is teaching us in every Line, 
and is perpetually Moral; he had ſound out the 
Skill of Virgil to hide his Sentences, to give you 
the Virtue of them withgut- ſhewing them in. 
their full Extent, Folly was the proper Quarry. 
of Horace, and not Vice; and as there are but 
few notoriouſly, wicked Men, in compariſon” 
with a Shoal of Fools and - Fops,. ſo: tis. a harder, 
thing to make a Man wiſe than to make him 
honeſt, His Divine Wit left nothing untonehu, 
he eater'd into the inmoſt Receſſes of Nature, 
found out the Imperfections even of the moſt 
Wife. and. Grave, as well as of, the Common 
People. He laughs, to ſhame all. Follies; and 
infinuates Virtue. rather. by. familiar, Examples, 
than by Severity of Precepts. His Satires and 
Epiſtles, beſides their Salt and Spirit, have the 
Air of a genteel Negligence, and unforced Ea- 
ſineſs, which no Study or Diligence of Imita- 
112 11 PT tion. 
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ir not very regular nor exact, all that 
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tion can reach, There is that Purity of Style 


and Pleaſantry of Humour, that are no leſs 24. 


mirable and entertaining in their kind, than 
the Grandeur of Virgil. e every where thews 
himſelf to be « Scholar and a Critick, a Gentle- 
man and a-Courtier. ' His Sprightlineſs of Ima- 
gination is temper'd with Judgment, and he 
is beth a pleafant Wit, and a Man of Prudence. 
If he had undertaken an Epic Poem, no doubt 
but he had ſucceeded. That Paſſage is wonder- 
fully commended, ' wherein he gallantly pleads 
his Incapacity for Heroic Poetry in lofty and. 
Heroick Lines ; 


DO" Op Pater optime, Vires 

Defictunt, neo enim Qurors horrentia- 7/70 
ina, nec fractd pereuntes cuſpide Galles, 
ut labentis equo dejcribit vulnera Parthic. 


I have the Will, but when I. firive to 
' My Wing's too went, nor can T fly [0 heb. 


Hor "tis not every one can 2 

Flow Iron Armies dreau a7 pen, 
The Galli falling by 4 Ax orces 
Or wounded Parthians. trembling from. their Horſe. 


. Hro- Tract de Ats Pheticd, which is 1 
no -miore than an Epiſtle to the two Pi 75 
an excellent Piece of Criticiſm, as as his 
other Epiſtles and Satires, yet it is ſuppoſed to 
5 

e om 

A 4 Tbe Oeconomy, ſays Hh, 

which-Horace has obſerved. i in his Art N 


der d was, to heap rogreher —_ many 3 N 
$A} an 
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and Precepts, without regarding Method or Or- 
der. This Piece is no more than an Interpre- 
tation of Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poeſy, and this 
Poet was the firſt who propoſed this great Model 
to the Romans; he obſerved as little Method as 
1 did, becauſe, perhaps, it was writ in 
an Epiſtolary Form, whoſe Character ought to 
be free, and without Conſtraint, _ 7 

Bor after all, ſays Dryden, the Delight which 
Horace gives me, is but languiſhing; he max 
raviſh other Men, but JI am too ſtupid and in- 
ſenſible to be tickled. When he barely grins 
bimſelf, and, as Scaliger ſays, only ſhews his white 
Teeth, he cannot provoke to any Laughter. 
His Urbanity, that is, his Good Mannes, are 
to be commended, but his Wit is faint; and 
his Subject, if I may dare to ſay ſo, almoſt inſi- 
pid. His low Style is according to his Subject, 
that is, generally groveling. He was a Rival to 
Lucilius his Predeceſſor, and was reſolved to 
ſurpaſs him in his on manner. Lucilius, as 
we ſee his remaining Fragments, minded 
neither; his Style nor his Numbers, nor his Pu- 
rity of Words, nor his Run of Vetſe. Horace 
therefore copes with him in that humble way of 
Satire,. writes: under his own Fotee, and cars 
ries a dead Weight that he may match his Com- 
petitor in the Race. This I imagine was the 
chief Reaſon why he minded only the Clearneſs 
of his Satire, and theCheanneſs of Expreſſion. 
without aſcending to thoſe Heights, to which 
his own Vigour might have carried him ; but 
limiting his Deſires only to the Conqueſt of Lu- 
ci, he bad his Ends of his Rival who lived 
before him, but made way for a new Conqueſt 


over himſelf by Juvenal his Succeſſor. 
HORACE, 


YI : 
— 


— 
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HORACE, for aught I know, might have 
tickled the People of his Age; but among the 
Moderns, if we believe Dryden, he is not fo 
ſucceſsful, They who fay he entertains ſo plea- 


ſantly, may perhaps value themſelves on the 


Quickneſs of their own Underſtandings, that 
they can fee Jeſts farther of than other Men. 
They may find Occaſion of Laughter in the 
Wit Battle of the two Buffoons, Sormentus and 
Gicerrus, and hold their Sides for fear of burſt- 
ing, when Rupilius and Perſius are ſcolding. 
For my own part, I can only: like the Charac- 
ters of all four, which are judiciouſly given; 
but for my heart I cannot ſo much- as ſmile 
at their infipid: Raihery. I ſee. not why Perſeus 
ſhould call upon Brutus to revenge him on his 
Adverſary, and that becauſe he had killed Ju- 
kius Ceſar for endeavouring to be a King; there- 


fore he ſhould be defired to murder | Rupilius 


only, becauſe his Name was My. King. A mi- 
ferable Clench, in my Opinion, for Horace to 
record, Were all his Satires of this Strain, the 
Poet would certainly have forfeited, by writing 


them, all the Reputation he had gained by his 
Odes. But this ſeems to have been a Juvenile 


Work, and therefore the more excuſable. 
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As TIBULLUS, the Prince of the 
Elegiack Writers, was born at Rome about 
Six hundred and ninety Years after the Founda- 
tion of the City. That he was born upon the 
ſame Day with Ovid is an Error of a long ſtand- 
ing, but is now fully diſcover'd and given up. 
He had the Name of Albius, ſome ſuppoſe, from 
the Beauty of his Complexion. race ſeems to 
give another Turn to it, when, whether de- 
ign'd or accidental, he plays upon his Name. 


Albi, noftrorum ſermonum Candide Judex: 


His Family was of principal Note, his Parents 
being of the Equeſtrian Order, illuſtrious both 
in Peace and War; to the Advantages of a 
Noble Birth, he receiv'd the additional Blefling 
of a plentiful Eſtate, and the peculiar Advan- 
tages of a beautiful and comely Mga, > | 
HE ſcarce began to be known to the World, 
before he found the Favour and Friendſhip of 
Meſſala Corvinus, one of the brayeſt and politeſt 
Men among the Raman, a Patron worthy our 
Poet, famous as to martial Affairs, an admiza- 
ble Judge of Learning, and a curious Orator 3 
for which he was ſo remarkable, that Cicero had 


—— +. — 
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an extraordinary Value for him, even when but 
oung. To this Great Man Virgil dedicated 
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THESE Advantages of Wealth and Beauty 
| added to a gay Temper, led our Poet very early 
= into a Purſuit of all thoſe Pleaſures and. Extra- 
w | _ - Vagancies, whereto Youth are uſually inclined ; 
among which the Eſteem of Women, and the 
Perſuits of Love were the chief. "The firſt 
Miſtreſs that engaged his Mind, was that Lady 
whom he addreſſes under the Name of Delia; 
but Apuleius has obliged us with her right Name, 
which was Plaxia : whether ſhe was married 
during the time of his Amours with her or be- 
| fore, is doubtful ; he in ſome Places writing to 
" her and inviting her into the Country, as if diſ- 
1 | engaged from any Confinement ; and in others 
| railing at the ftn&t Watch kept over her, and 
| _ adviſing her to deceive them: Arts which ſhe 
1 | preſently learn'd, and to that Perſection, as to 
| | 
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deccive even her Inſtructor; and notwithſtand- 
ing his Fondneſs for her, ſhe had more Favou- 
[| rites than were conſiſtent with the Quiet of Ti- 
Tux ſecond Miſtreſs was 'ſhe who is called 
by the Name of Norra, tho“ placed the third 
| in his Works; but fince Ovid has told us _ 
met is the laſt, it is to be ſuppoſed this Lady 
was between Delia and her. The Name is by 
15 Fabricius ſaid to: be generally applied to a com- 
q | mon Woman of che Loun, but I think wich- 

| 

| 


eut-the leaſt Reaſon, / fince:we fimd yuedrequently 
that Character. 
as reckons it 
among 


applied to Perſons not bear 
8 
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among the Names of the chief Women of Lems 
nos ʒ to which we may add the faihtful Attendant 


upon Cleopatra at her Death. Nor can it be 


imagin'd that ſhe was a Woman of a leoſe Cha- 
racter, ſince he addreſſes her at a greater Di- 
ſtance than the reſt, ſeems to expoſtulate with her 
upon her Unkindneſs in diſliking him, rather than 
her Baſeneſs in deceiving him, and by calling 
her Chaſte, has removed all Cauſe for ſuch Su- 
ſpicion ; he ſeems to have a Deſire of marrying 
her, but upon being diſappointed we hear no 
more mention of her. And Ovid is ſilent upon 
this account when he reckons up his other 
Miſtreſſes, I ſuppoſe having a Regard to her as 
a Woman of Quality and Character. It is not 
unlikely that this is the ſame with that Ghcera, 
whom Horace \ mentions to Tibullus, when he 
bids him not to be-overtroubled at her eſteem- 
ing another more than him, tho* ſome think it 
is ſpoken of Nemeſis, | | 
H1s third and laſt Miſtreſs was Nemeſis, a 
Perſon for whom he ſeems to expreſs the greateſt 
Paſſion, a Woman of a covetous and me 
Temper, which he frequently complains 
Ovid makes mention of this Lady as much ce- 


- lebrated by him, as does Martial likewiſe, and 


gives. her a Character not very commendable. 
As for Sulpicia, whom he has likewiſe compli» 
mented, ſeems to be no otherwiſe a Favou- 
rite of his, than as ſhe was eſteemed by Me 

and Cerinthus, 'tho* ſome deny that Piece in 
Praiſe of Sulpicia to be writ by him, but 
take it to be compoſed by ſome Perſon in the 
time of Damitian; and that ſhe. was the ſame 
whom Martial likewiſe celebrates, Wife) of Cu- 
lenus. But tho' there is ſuch a Perſon NS 
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by Martial, it is by no means to be inferred 


from thence, that there was no other fine Wo- 


man of that Name but ſhe ; nor was it worth 
the while of any other Poet to invent all thoſe 
little Pieces in the fourth Book, and fix the 
Names of Maſſala and Cerinthus to them; they 
rather ſeem to be the gay Effect of ſome little 
Incidents in their Acquaintance, She is here 
in one place called the Daughter of Servius 
Sulpicius, who was Conſul, and killed at Muti- 
na, being ſent thither by the Senate againſt 
Anthony. Whoever ſhe was, ſhe is ſuppoſed 
to be a ſingular Favourite of Meſala, and ce- 
lebrated by him in his Poems; which Virgil 
bints at in writing to Meſala. 

Tus Tibullus gayly tried away the early 
Part of his Life, and made Uſe of the Advice 
he gives others to employ-their time, and ſeize 
every Pleaſure as it comes. But however he 
might value the Ladies, there lies a heavy Charge 
againſt him of a deteſtable Crime, too common 
at that time, as it is at this. And indeed ſome 


Part of his Writings give too much Cauſe of 


Suſpicion; but this perhaps may rather proceed 
from the raſh Conjectures of his Readers, than 


from any Deſign or real Inclination of his. The 


Notions of Platonic Love were too common at 
that time, and it was no ſtrange thing to write 
in a Style expreſſive of Terms too amorous for 
our Ears, | 

TE Perſons he is fajd to eſteem, were Ma- 
ratus and Tytius; the firſt was a Phoenician, and 
ſo called from a City in that Country called 
Marathon, mentioned by Mela, his true Name 
being Cyrus, as it was common to call Captives 


or Slaves by the Name of Kings and Perſons of 


Farmer N ote, Lib. 


% > 0} me rw 3 


Suitor of Pholce, 
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Alas ! how 5 a thouſand way 

Diftratts my Soul, and kills me with Delays 4 

No Rules or Precepts ſerve to gain his Lowe, 

Nor Arts avail, nor any Meant can move; 

Indulge my Love, left I in time ſhall grow 

A common Town-talk, and a pointed Show, 

Scorn'd and derided by the youthful Train, 

For teaching Rules my felf muſt own are vain, 


This is that Cyrus whom Horace ſpeaks of as 2 


Ali, ne-doleas, Ke. O4. 1. 1.08: 33. 


Albius dei, deſiſt to mourn, 
Too 27 e. Glycera's Scorn : 
"er arther urge the mournful Strain, 
ng ſoft Elegies in vain : 
Since ſbe for one more young than you, 
Forgets her Faith, and breaks her Vow, 
Confider, fair. Lyc oris* Pain 
G yrus, I a cold Diſdain ; 
THhile Cyrus with a diffrent. View, 
| ie proud Pholoe's Love. purſue. : 
But Walves with Goats Hall join ere ſbe 
Conſent to one ſo vile as l. 3 


He was a Rival to Horace, and that a "dangerous 
one too; for Horace repreſents him as a proud 
15 12 N * and a n Nn of a Jilte 
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I ſuppoſe he was no great Favourite of Horace 
upon this ſcore, and therefore to this Character 
he in another Place adds that of a baſe, incon- 
we 2 | aj | oY 

TITIUS is ſuppoſed to be that Sepeimius 
or Septimius Tire, a Lyrick Poet, AG — fa 
miliar with FÞrace ; he wrote likewiſe Trage. 
dies and Comedies, but his Works are loſt. He 
has, ſays the old Scholiaſt upon Harace, a fa- 
mous Monument by the Jia Appia at Aricia, 3 


* * 


Town in Latium. 


Duid, Titius, Ramana brevi, &c. 1 
Epiſt. Lib. 2. Ep. 3. 


And what doth Titius, he of grouing Fame, 

Abo doth not fear to drink of Pindar's Stream, 

Who ſcorns known Springs and Lakes, that gla- 
riaus be, a ad | 


And is le well, and doth he think of me 


Bur the. Life of Tibullus was not intirely 
taken up with Eaſe and Indolence, for about 
the twenty-eighth Year of his Age the Fannoni- 
ans began to rebel, againſt whom Mania went, 
and with him our Poet, in which Expedition, 
he ſays, he ſaw a Man at Arupinum above a 
hundred Y ears of Age, and even then a vigorous 
ny CO | _ wr" n | * 
with into Syria, of which he grievouſly 
— — his laſt Elegy of the feſt Book. 
M:ſſala way ſent with an extraordinary Power 
into Syria, in which Expedition Tibullus attend= 
ed him; but touching at Corfu, he fell dan- 
gerouſly ill, and was, ore to ſtay behind upon 
that Iſland; but afterwards ks Bs) — 
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lowed him into Cilicia, Syria, and Egypt. If 
he had died of that Illnefs, he deſired this Epi- 
taph might be inſcribed over him: ; 


Hic jacet immiti conſumptus morte Tibullus, 
eſſalam terra dum ſequiturque mari, 


Here lies Tibullus fain by Death's ſore Hand, 
Tho follow'd Meſſala by Sea and d 


His laſt Appearance in publick Affairs was his 
Attendance upon . in the Expedition to 
Aquitain, whither Meſſala went Proconſul. In 
this War he behaved with Dignity, and was re- 
warded with military Honours. After which 
returning to Rome, and being weary of a Courſe 
of Life ſpent partly in Folly, and partly in pub- 
lick Diſtractions, he began to think of devoting 
the reſt of his Days to Eaſe and Quiet ; and 
tho? his Eſtate was much impair'd, yet having 
enough left tolive, retired with Dignity ; he with- 
drew to his ancient and pleaſant Seat ur Pedana, 
not far from Rome, where he apply'd himſelf 
chiefly to Philoſophy, intermingling thoſe Stu- 
dies with the ſofter Amuſements of Poetry. 


Albi, ngſtrorum  fermonum, Kc. Ep. I. 1. Ep. 4. 


Albius'! the fineſt Fudge of all I write, 

In what Amuſements do you take delight? 

Do you at Pedan the joft Minutes uſe ? 

In writing what exceeds Parmenſis Muſe ? 
Or do you walk the filent healthy Mood, | 
Studying what's worthy of the Wiſe and Good? 
For. thowrt not" all a Body void of Mind, © © 
The Gods to thee a beauteous Form afſien'd. 
„ L 2 They 
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Dey gave thee Riches with a Hand profuſe, 

And gave thee generous Power and Art to uſe, 
| 2 Mes could a Nurſe employ, 

For Heaven's Indulgence on 1 ir Boy? 
Than for a bounteous Share of Wit and Senſe, 
And Pow'r of Words and ready Eloquence, 
Favour and Fame, and a continu'd Health, 
And cleanly Diet, and fufficient Waalth ? 


By the Muſe of Parmenſis he means Caſſius of 
Parma, a. celebrated Elegiac Poet, who, ſidi 
with Brutus and Caſſins, was put to death, iF 
ter their Defeat, by Order of Auguſtus. | 
THIS Courſe of Life had the additional Ad- 
vantage of contracting an intimate Friendſhip 
with the greateſt Men of that Age, as Virgil, 
whom he copies exactly in his Prodigies, and there- 
fore without doubt had been familiar with his 
Works. He contracted an extraordinary Inti- 
macy with Horace, the fitteſt Perſon to engage 
as a Friend; being, as Sir William Temple has 
obſerv'd, the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of 
true Senſe in the Conduct of it. From him 
Tibullus has receiv'd a Complement, greater per- 
haps than he has paid to any other Perſon, when 
he calls him a polite and curious Judge of his 
Works, and attributes to him a fine and true 
Reliſh of his Writings. We find in his Works 
the. Name of Macer, with whom he was doubt- 
leſs or, 83 . will os to be 1 
ius Macer, Library-Keeper to Auguſtus ; but 
he Perſon here — 8 4 the Were Amilius 
Macer, who was likewiſe intimate with Vir- 
gil, and by him mentioned under the Name of 
Aas, as Servius has obſerv'd. | 
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IT has cauſed an Inquiry, what could be the 
Reaſon that Tibullus and Profertius make no 
mention of each other, they being the two fa- 
mous Men at that time for the ſame Studies. 
Some have imagined it was Emulation in them ; 


add to this, that Propertius is not a little full of 


himſelf, vainly oftentatious of his Learning, 
and boaſts that he was the firſt ſucceſsful in E- 
legy among the Romans. The Vanity of 
which, Tibullus wha was ſuperiour (as ſome con- 
ceive) both in Quality and Learning, ſaw with 
a filent Scorn, as doubtleſs did Horace, who ne- 
ver mentions him, tho” he was a Retainer to 
Mecenas his Patron. 


HaApyy in ſuch a Circle of Acquaintance | 


he lived reſpected, without © troubling himſelf 
with Buſineſs of State. He did not approve of 
the Conduct of Affairs at that time, 2 was a 
profeſſed Enemy to Pomp and Grandeur, and 
ſo frequently dwells upon the Praiſe of the old 
Commonwealth and primitive Næman Simplici- 


ty, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe he was no 


reat Friend to a Court conſiſting of Pride and 
uxury. We do not in all his Works find him 


either praiſe the Government of Auguſtus, cr 


oy 8 Miniſtration of Mecænas, tho all 
is 

ſcarce avoid it; but as he had the rigid Pride 
not to flatter them, ſo he had the diſcreet C au- 
tion not to ſhew his Diſlike, but rather is £f- 


otemporaries have, and he could ſometimes 


lent, When he has recited all the Prodigtes 
forerunning the Death of Cz/ar, he never men- 


tions the Occaſion of their appearing, and ra- 
ther puts a Conſtraint upon his own Opinion, 


by paſſing over in filence, what no other but 
himſelf would. As a competent Fortune ſecured” 


L 3 | him 
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him from Flattery in order for a Support, ſo 


his avoiding publick Affairs ſecured him from 
the Strokes of Envy. 

Bur eight Years were ſcarce ſpent in his. 
happy Retirement, and he had but juſt time to. 
fix his Schemes of Life and taſte the Pleaſures of 


Eaſe, when Death, eager for ſo valuable a. 


Prize, ſeized him and put an end to all his 
Deſigns. This happen'd in the forty-fourth 


Year of his Age, the ſame Year in which Virgil 


died, Whilſt he lay dangerouſly ill, his great 
Concern was that he could not embrace his De- 
lia in his laſt Moments ; but Fortune gratified 
him in this, for Delia and Nemeſis paid him 
the laſt Rites, and attended his Obſequies with. 


the utmoſt Tenderneſs and Affection. Domi 


tis Marſus; a Poet of that Time, has written. 
this Epitaph upon the Occaſion : 


Te guegue Virgilio comitem non aqua Tibulle, 
2 „ campos miſit ad EHſfios. 

Ne foret aut Elegis molles qui fieret amore, 
Aut caneret forti regis bella Pede. 


Ang you, Tibullus, Death conftrain'd to go 
Too ſocn with Virgil to the Fields below ; 
ö 

o weep ſe in Elegiack Vein, 
Or fing of Battles in a. lofty Strain, 


Tur Elegy of Ovid, upan/the Death of 7i- 
bullus is a fine Poem, it begins thus; 
Amo. I. 3. El. 9. 


If fair Aurora wept for Memnon dead, 55 
And Thetis Tears for her Achilles he, 


an Pact ſhould with us remain, f | 


If 
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If mighty Goddeſſes to Grief muſt bow, 
And be affected by inferiour Wea 1. 

Then weeping Elegy thy Locks unbind, 
And throw thy Treſfſes careleſs to the Wind, 
See the faft Maſler of thy moving Strain, 
The eaſy, tender, Elegiack Vein, | 1 
See thy Tibullus“ breathleſs Body laid, 
With Flames ſurrounded on the funeral Bel. 
Sce Venus' Sen expreſs the uma Moan, 
Revers d his Quiuer and his Arrows gone: 
Venus her ſelf cannot her Sorrows hide, 

But grieves as much as when Adonis died, 


ELV, ſays Rapin, by the Quality of its 
Name, is deftin'd to Tears and Complaints, and 
there ſore ought to be of a doleful Character; 
dut it has been frequently uſed in Subjects of 
Tend&Sneſfs and Matters of Love. The Latin, 
have been more ſucceſsful therein (by what ap- 
peats to us) than the Cree; for little remains 
to us of Philetas and Tyrteus, who were famous 
in Greece for this kind of Verſe, They who. 
have writ Elegy beſt among the Latins, are Ti- 
bullus, Propertius, and Quid, Tibullus is elegant 
and polite; \Propertius noble and high; but O- 
vid is to be preferred to both, becauſe he. is 
more natural, more moving and more paſſio- 
nate; and thereby he has better expreſſed the 
Character of Elegy than the others: But with, 
all his Exactneſs, Tibullus falls ſhort in his Pane- 
n of Aal; ſo hard it is to praiſe well. 
Scaliger like wiſe cenſuxes this Poem, be! ſays it 
is ſo looſe and careleſs, and ſo deſtitute either of 
Vigor or Harmony, that it is natural to believe 
it was publiſhed before it was finiſhed, and that 
the Author had not leiſure to put his laſt Hand 
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ny ud NTILIAN, an excellent Judge of 
the Roman Language, and of thoſe who wrote 
in it, giyes to 7 ibullus the Preference of all the 
Elegiac Writers, In Elegy, ſays he; we chal- 
lenge the Greek Writers, of which the neateſt 
and the moſt elegant, in-my Opinion, is Tiballus ; 


. Lome indeed prefer Prepertius to him; Ovid is 


more laſcivious than either of them, and Gallus: 
more rough and unpoliſhed.. x 
IT is certain that the Thoughts of this Poet 
throughout are inimitably ſoft: and! tender, 
humble and: ſubmiſſive, yet never groveling, 
baſe or mean; in his Writings, ſays Lip/rrs, the 
Latin Tongue appears according to its-true and 
native Elegance. This Writer, ſays Scaliger, is 
almoſt every where uniform and of a piece, he 
is conſiſtent with himſelf, and ſuſtains bis Cha- 
racter; he generally gives one and the ſame 
Turn to things; he is the moſt polite of all 
the Elegiae Writers; but his ſo often uſing 
the infinitive Moods of the præ terperfect Tenſe 
of five Syllables, ſuch as continur/ſe, diſcubuiſſe, in- 
crepuiſſe, pertimuiſſe, and many others, is a thing 
very unpleaſant and diſagreeablee. 
. fs has left us four Books of Elegies; his 
Panegyrick-upon Meſſala is ſuſpeRed:;' the ſmall 
Pieces at the End of the fourth Book (except 
tte thirteenth) which Scaliger calls hard, lan- 
guid, and rough, are ſo poor and trifling, that 
it is impoſſible to make any thing of them. 
They either do not belong to Tibullus, or never 
received his laſt Hand, and remain unfiniſhed. 
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SEA AURE LIUS PROPERTIUS, 
an Elegiac Poet, deſcended from an Equeſ- 
trian Family, was, born at Mevania a Town in 
Umbria : His Father was a Man of ſome Intereſt 
in his Country, and taking the part of Lucius 
Antonius, was put to Death by the Command 
of Auguſtus, who ſeized upon his Eſtate, and 
reduced his Children to great Diſtreſs. He came 
to Rome very young, and giving up his Time 
and Studies to Poetry, to which his Genius na- 
turally inclined him, he was ſoon diſtinguiſh'd, 
and introduced into the Favour of the chief of 
the Roman Wits, of Mecenas, of Gallus, Ovid 
and Tibullus. Mecenas attending upon Augu/- 
tur into Greece, entertained Propertius in his 
Company. He had a Houſe upon the Eſquiline 
Mount. He expreſſed the greateſt Tenderneſs 
for Ho/tia his Miſtreſs, whom he celebrated 
under the Name of Delig. Martial obſerves, 
that the Poet and-the Miſtreſs were equally oblig- 
ed to each other; He for being inſpired to write 
by her Charms and Beauties, and She for being 
immortal by his Elegies. re 
Cynthia facundi Carmen juvenile Properti 
| Aecepit famam, nec minus ipſa deditt. 
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He is ſuppoſed to have been eight Vears older than 
Ovid, and to have died about the fortieth of his 


IC * 


propoſed c imitate « 


to imitate Callimachus in that 
kind of Writing. A particular Account of him 
is to be found among the Ereet Poets. He 
had two other Favourites, whom he admired and 
aimed to follow, Mimnermus and Philetas; a 
ſhort Character of theſe Poets, will ſerve to il- 
Iuſtrate and explain the Abilities: of Propertius. 
Mimmermus was much older than Callimachns, 
was born' at Colophon, and lived in the time of 


Selam. Fhere are but few Fragments of him 


remaining, yetſufficient to ſhew him an accom- 
phiſhed: Mar of Elegy, in which, tho” Quin- 
rilian has given Callimachus the Crown, yet Ho- 
r4ge- makes Mimnermus the Superior. 

Diſredo Alcæus, &e 
Then: ftraight in his Opinion I'm Divine, ; 
4 © and what is he in mine * 
Callimachus, ar would he mare] Mimnermus' Fame 
He. gets, and glories in a berrow'd Name. _ 


Propertius in Love-Matters. and in the Deſcrip- 


tion of the ſofter Pleaſures, ventures to prefer 


him to Humer, as the more eafy, and the more 
moving of the two: 1 | 


Plus in amore valet Mimnerimni verſus Homero, 
Carmina manſuetus 1znia querit amor. 


Greater: in Love Mm than Homer reigns, 
For gentie Lone demands as gentle Strains. 
4 | His 


*, 
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His Temper ſcems to have been as truly Poe- 

tical as his Writiigs,- entirely bent on Pleaſures 

and on Love, and an Enemy to the lighteft Cares 
of common/Buſinefs, Hutucs has quots@ his O- 

pinion about the Inſignificancy of al e Ea- 

Joyments,. if not temp & with pleaſant Hinnours 

and eaſy Paſſions, 


Si Mimnermus ut! cenſat fine amore _jaciſque 
Nil eff Jucundum, uivas in amore jociſſue. ; 


If nothi ng, as Mininerntits ſtrives td dve, 
Can &er be wean without wanton Love. 


This Poct Was a Piper a8 well as 4 Writer of 
Elegies; and: Namn, the Lady that paſſes for his 
Miſtreſs, is recorded to kave got her Livefihood 
by the ſame. Profeffion. anax in Athe- 
neus makes him the Tp of Elegy, and. tle 


Inventor of the Nenne v. Vert | 
 Miuveppues: of POET c. 


Mimmermus „i t chart bts ekt Cave, 
Hum d the foft Spiris of Pemameter. 


Phils wa of the Iſlanc off Cs, And awk 
ed in the ns of Mevandry the "Orvht- 3 Pyo- 

17 55 eim a high Cormplimicie, He'ſays that 

fe Calpe, im order to qualify} Mr to 

write upon the keneies ef Love, inſpired him 
with the Spirit of Pim, which he calls * 
ping lim in the Hbilreun Stream. r 


if Hl a fonts: [ 
sg! O * en 

5 3 * tbree- Maſters. of Ele Proper: 
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Sweetneſs in his Hexameters, which exceeds that 
If all the Elegiad Writers; Ovid was too neg- 
ligent in his Verſiſication, and: Propertius too 
tiff and; harſh in his, eſpecially in- making his 
Pentameters generally end with a Word of ma- 
ny Syllables ;. tis ſo in his very firſt Diſtich : 


_ Cynthia prima ſuis miſerum me cepit ocellis 
Contactum 4 pi Cabidinus, 2 
Ah me,! Twas Cynthia firſt engag'd.m 

Smitten before with no Capie ' x * 
In the Pentameters likewiſe Tibullus had the 
reater Excellence; Propertius has too much af- 
feed the Cadence of the Greet Pentameters, 
which does not ſo well agree yith the Genius 
of the Latin Tongue; and Ovid is not alike 
eaſy and ſoft in his, Tho' Tibullus in his Verſe 
flows more ſmoothly, yet Propertius in Art and 
Labour exceeded them all; he firſt ſhewed the 
Way, thoſe who followed had the Uſe of his Ex- 
ample, and he may be juſtly ranked among the 
Greek Poets he propofed for his Imitation. 
Tux 'Criticks pronounce with Candour- up- 
on the Writings of Propartiut; Mareſws. pre- 
fers him to all who have written Elegy amo 
the Latins ; for, ſays he, though Tibullus be won- 
derfully pleaſant and. elegant, and much more 
—— in. the Latin Tongue than he, (who of- 
ten. imitates. the Greet Poets) and is alſo more 
curious and exact in his Verſe, yet Propertius 
ſeems to furpaſs him in Learning, and alſo in 
Sweetneſs of Temper, ſo very obliging and > 
natured is he; but though Propertius was of ſuch 
à ſweet calm Temper, yet he ſometimes expreſſes 
his Paſſion with as much Heat and V — 
n f | 4 4 e 
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the hotteſt Lover of them all. Barthius calls him 
a moſt ingenious, a moſt. accurate, and a moſt 
learned Writer, and incomparably well. ſkilled 
in the Greet Elegancies. He who loves not Pro- 
pertius, can never be a Favourite of the Muſes; 

ſo great a Sweetneſs is there in his Verſes, that 
as the Comical Poet obſerves, Nil niſt mulſa lo- 
uitur; Every Word in them ſeems mixt with 
R So tull of Learning are they, that we 
are apt to think _ were dictated by Apollo 
himſelf. Only, fays Turnebus, . I-could with he 
had employ'd his moſt curious fine Fancy up- 
on ſome other Subject than that of Love, that 
ſo he might be read by Youth with greater 
Safety, than now he can. Lipſius allows that 
there is a deal of abſtruſe Learning in Proper- 
tius, and - that beſides the Elegancy and Acute- 
neſs of his Sentenees; there are many Things, 
even in his Words, which deſerve. bork 
our Notice and our Praiſe. One thing indeed 
is very new, and I cannot tell, ſays he, whe-- 
ther the like can be found in any other Au-- 
thor ; and that is, his peculiar way of uſing 
the Simple Verbs inſtead of the Compounds, 
and out. of b of the-E 
iving the Simple Verbs the fame Signi- 
— that the- Compounts- 'o\che' to Hive” 
which he often does. To make the thing 
_plainer, Iwill give you an Example or two: 
Thus vou 'ſhalF find in this Poet the Verb ſec- 
tari uſed for inſectari, teſtari for deteſſari, con- 
trary to all other Authors. Many other Inſtan- 
does of the like nature may be found in this 
Writer, which, whoever” is ignorant of, may 
be involved in great. Difficulties in the reading 
of this Lo H οꝙẽ?Mο 2 
rin P HE D RUS: 
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A Latin Poet, by Birth a aten Le. 
2 nus and Orpheus were of the ſame Country, 
for. which reaſon he reſolves | to Pon the 


Honour of it 
Cur forma: zur, E. FPr᷑ret.L 3. 


He ſays bes Mother was detiver'd of him on 
the ParianBlill, made immortal by- er ter nh 


00G ere e u of the Moſes - 
_ Ego quem  Pierio, 5 Pet. 4. 3. 
Nis P is uncertain and ſoiis the time 


& his Hirth. 


captive” by: . the) Father of Augiſtu in 
the Tur acian M ars, who made a Preſent of him 


to His Son, The Emperor finding in his yo ung 


Slave 2 Diſpoſition for Learning nn 1 wi 
gave him all che Adv 


great Induſt N 
of a ir n bs at length made him” : 
fice, | He ratained-a gratefuk Remembrance of 
of hi RE, ee Dons 
im upon a ne, and after: His | 
eandiys - Taber bs / 
| ling; in the; Evipite,: Pharus unbappily 
fel] under the unjuſt nnn the 
Prime 


His Patron's;Kavour, made 


aid a venerable Reſpect to his Męsnot 


as 


is ſuppoſed ae 
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prime Miniſter, and after the Exile of E, 
compoſed ſome Fables, which had a an eee 
1 to his own Misfortunes: 


Ege porro illins, Ee. Pref 3. 


AUGUSTUS was very liberal in his Bounty” 
to Phadrus, but he neglected the opportunity he 
had of growing rich, obferving the danger that 
in tho 
large Fortunes. He was tinctured with the com 
mon Vanity of Authors; he was certain he ſhould. 
acquire Immortality by his Writings, - and eter- 
nize his Patron Particulo to all Poſterity : 


Particulo, chartis, &. Fab. 5. I. 3. 


He thinks it an Honour to bim, that a Perſon 
of Particulo's nice Judgment ſhould approve his 


Fables, 
AM hi parta lt % Ec. 


HE had another Patron, whom he calls Eu- 
hut, to him he has inſcrib'd his third Book, 
lived to a great Age, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been about ſeventy at the time of his Death. 
So ſhort is the Account that remains of this 
Writer, of whom ſo little Notice is taken by 
the Ancients. He turned the Fables of Z 5 
into Iambic Verſe, as he ſays. himſelf in the 
face of his Work, which contains five Books: 


Ar audor, Sc. 5 


Francis 1 Pitharts Was the firſt that recover'd the 
Fables of Phædrus, and Peter his Brother gave 


diftracted times attended upon Perſons of 
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them the firſt Edition; afterwards, in the Year 
ſixteen hundred, they were publiſhed by Nicho- 
las Rigaltius, and dedicated to 32 T hha- 
nut. His Fables are generally a Work valued 
by the Learned for the Purity of the Language, 
which is very like that of Terence, and they who 
imagine they diſcover ſomething barbarous in 
his Kyle, rather ſuppoſe there muſt be ſomething 
of this in it becauſe he was a Thracian, than that 
they could ever really find it ſo. 
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MARCUS MANILIUS: 


THIS old Latin Poet is little known, tho“ 

as worthy of our Acquaintance, as many 
of thoſe who are in great Credit: He lay bu-- 
ried in the German Libraries, not heard of in 
the World till Poggius publiſhed him near two 
Centuries ago. There is a dead Silence con- 


as if he had never been, nor can his greateſt 
Admirers find any Character of him in old 
Writers. 137 1 _: » 27 
Vr it muſt be owned, that he is an Au- 
thor of ſome conſiderable Age; the ſevereſt Cri- 


ticks allow him to be as old as Theodoſius the 


Great, and pretend to find ſome particular Phraſes. 
in him, which are certain Characters of him 
r « Ry FRO | 1 
THERS, who believe they have v a 
Reaſons to place Wim Weber, An it — diffi- 
cult to- account for this univerſal Silence: He 
is not, they ſay, mentioned by Ovid in his Ca- 
talogue of Poets, and no wonder, ſince he did- 
not begin to write before the Baniſhment of 
Ovid, and publiſhed nothing before his Death e 
His Fame did net reach fo far as Pontus, o- 
therwiſe they are conſident there are 3 
| ' races 


cerning him among the Learned of Antiquity, 


„ 
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Graces in his Poem to be neglected, at leaſt 
the Singularity of his Subject would have de- 
ſeryed to be taken notice of, But why Quin- 
lilian doth not propoſe him to his Otator, tho 
he encourages him to read Marer and Lucre- 
1145, and affirms that a competent Skill in Aſ- 
tronomy is neceſſary to make him perfect in 
his Profeſſion ? Why the following Philologers 
never uſe his Authority, tho“ it might very of- 
ten have been pertinently cited by Agelllus and 
Macrobius? Why the Grammarians and My- 
thologifts ſeem tu be unacquainted with his Writ- 
ings? They confeſs theſe are Queſtions not caſy 
to be anſwer'd. . „ le | 
Or this Poet, who is univerſally acknow- 
ledged to have lain very long unknown, and 
about whom, ſiner he firſt appeared in the 
World, fo many Controverſies have riſen, I am- 
to give ſome Account. His Name is common-- 
] Eid to be Marcus Manilius, which in ſome: 
pies of his Poem is ſhortned into Manlius ; 
in others ſoftned into MAailius. This Varia- 
tion is inconſiderable, and the common Fault 
of unaccurate Franſcribers. He is ſometimes 
called: Cars, but it is a matter of no great con- 
ſequence whether his Name was Caius or Mar- 
cus, it is no fit Subject for Diſpute, becauſe im- 
poſſible to be determine. | 
- Tris Mor C. Manilius was born a Roman, 
ant} lived in Rame when Rome was in her Glory, 
commanding the largeſt part of the known World, 
and full of the greateſt Men that ever any time 
produced. This may be eaſily colle frem 
various Inſtances through the Courſe of the 
Poem. Tbe ſame Age that faw Manilius enjoy- 
ed: Verro, Lucretius, eros. Ca ſar, Virgil, Paris, 


Horace, 
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Fhrace, and (to cloſe the Catalogue) Auguſtus. 
In the beginning of this Aſtronomical Poem 
that Emperor is invoked; that very Emperor, 
who was the adopted Son of Julius Cz/ar, who 
beat Brutus and Caffius at Philippi; overthrew 
Pompey the Great's Son; who ſent Tiberius to 
Rhades ; who laſt three Legions in Germany, un- 
der the Command of Varus; who routed An- 
theny and Cleopatra at Adtium; and faved the 
Roman Empire, by turning that overgrown diſ- 
ſolute Republick into a well-regulated Monar- 
chy. Here are ſo many Characters, that the 
Perſon cannot be miſtaken, not one of them 
agreeing to any but the firſt Great Augiſtus. Ss. 
that this Author lived in that Age to which 
he pretends by ſo many very particular. Circum- 
ſtances, or elſe he is a moſt notorious Cheat, 
and one of the greateſt Impoſtors in the World. 
It is almoſt needleſs to mention the Exceptions. 
of thoſe Criticks who think his Style impure, 
or, as they pleaſe to ſpeak, too barbarous for the 
Age he pretends to: Indeed Gyraldis endeavours- 
by this very Argument, to prove he was no R- 
man born; but Scaliger laughs at him for his 
Attempt, and tells him, that he does not diſ-. 
tinguiſh between Idiotiſms and Barbariſms ; And. 
the learned Vetus, after he had ſtudied this Poet, 
and conſider d him well, found nothing incon- 
ſiſtent in him with the Age of Auguſtus, and. 
the Politeneſs of his Court; and truly moſt of 
the Inſtances that are produced upon this Head, 
do not faſten upon the Author himſelf, but on 
the Tranſcribers and Publiſhers of his Writings. 
THis Writer not only lived in the Augigſtan Age, 
but was born under the Reign of that Emperor, 
not. only a Roman, but of illuſtrious * 
5 NE eing 
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deing a Branch of that Noble Family the Ma. 2 
nilii, who ſo often filled the Conſul's Chair, and he 
ſupplied the beſt and greateſt Offices in the Ro- th 
mun Commonwealth. Indeed ſome have affirm- uſt 
ed, that he was of ſervile Condition, and being th 
made free, according to Cuſtom, took the Name Tr 
of his Patron; but how ſhould he be a Slave, when or 
he expreſsly declares himſelf to be a Roman born? R 
for in his fourth Book he ſhews a Concern for ut 
the Intereſt of the Raman Commonwealth down 7 
as low as the Age of Hannibal, g 
OSperatum Annibalem neſtris cecidiſſe catenis, 1 
Hannibal then deſtined. to our Chaim; , 


; a 
Which he could not with anyPropriety have done, t 
T Had his relation to that State commenced ſo late- { 
ly, or had his Anceſtors had no Intereſt in the v 
then Loſſes or Victories of Rome. And ſeeing 
he was born a Roman, and of the Family of the \ 
Manilii; we may further from ſome other E- t 
vidences conelude, that he ſprung from a very 
conſiderable, if not one of the nobleft Branches 
of it: for if we reflect that tho” he died young, | 
he Had been well inſtructed in the ſeveral N 
ypotheſes of the ancient Philoſophers, accu- f 
rately taught the Doctrine of the Stoicks, led : 
through all the, intricate Mazes and Subtilties 
of Aſtrology; that he was Que with 
Mathematicks, knew all the Mythology of the 
Ancients, - and N e Greek Poets; 
we ſhall find in him all the Signs of a very li- 
beral and coſtly Education, and conſequen Y of 
z conſiderable Quality, or at leaſt a great For- 
tune. But if we reflect farther, that he was 
Po - i Con- 


= 
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converſant at Court, and acquainted with the 
modiſh and niceſt Flattery ot the Palace, that 
he made his Compliments in the ſame Phraſe 
that the moſt intimate and finiſh'd Courtier ever 
uſed, we may raiſe another probable Argument, 
that his Quality was great. Now this Reflec- 
tion may be ſupported by one Obſervation made 
on the Compliment he pays Tiberius when at 
Rhodes. He ſtyles him Aagni Mundi Lumen, 
uſing the very ſame Word which we find in 
Velleius Paterculus, who wrote all Court Lan- 
guage upon the very ſame occaſion, Alterum 
Reipublice Lumen Tiberius, and retired to Rhodes, 
ne Fulgor ſuus orientium Fuvenum C. & L. Cæſ. 
ob/taret initiis, ſays that Hiſtorian, 

As to his Place of Birth, ſince we find him 
at Rome when he wrote this Poem, and no Au- 
thor ſettles him any where elſe, it may with 
ſome ſhew of Probability be concluded that he 
was born in that City, in which we are cer- 
tain he both ſtudied and led his Life. But if 
we conſider farther, that he takes all Occaſions 
to ſhew his Reſpect for Rome, that with Zeal 
he mentions thoſe extravagant Honours which 
the Flattery of Afia, and the Vanity of her own 
Citizens had put upon her, we ſhall find ſo much 
Veneration in. his Writings, that it could not 
well riſe from-any other Spring than that Piety 
which Men of generous Senſe and Spirit always 
retain for the Places of their Birth. 

THe Poem of Manilius, which is at length 
come to light, contains a Syſtem of the Ancient 
Aſtronomy and Aſtrology, together with the Phi- 
loſophy of the Stoicks. This Piece conſiſts of 
hve Books, he began it when he was young, 
and did not live to finiſh his Deſign, or ac- 

| To AS curately 
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eurately reviſe what he had written. He wrote 
a fixth Book, but that has not been recover'd. 
That he was young when he compoſed this 
Work, may be demonſtrated almoft from every 
Page of it; he is too fierce and fiery for an 
advanced Age, and bounds every Step he takes. 
When he is obliged to give Rules, and is tied 
almoſt to a certain Form of Words, he ſtrug- 
gles againſt thoſe neceſſary Fetters, he reaches 
after the ſtrongeſt Metaphors, uſes the boldeſt 
Catachreſts, and againſt all the Rules of De- 
| cency labours after an Ob/cure Sublime, when he 
ſhould endeavour to be plain, intelligible and 
eaſy ;. but as ſoon as he hath room to get looſe, 
how wildly doth he rove? He is not free but 
licentious, and ſtrives to err greatly. Tis need- 
leſs to produce Particulars, ſince they are fo 
viſible in the Prefaces, Fables and Deſcriptions 
through his Books ; - and upon the whole, it may 
be affirmed; there are ſo many Boldneſſes ſcat- 
tered through his Poem, that a Man may read 
his Youth in his Writings, as well as his Con- 
tempararies could do it in his Face. On the 
contrary, when we find a Warmth in a Man 
of Vears, we feel it to be regular, he never 
ſtarts, his Pace is equal, and ſeldom varies, but 
when his Subject forces him to à more than or- 
Quickneſs, 

| e 3 that Manilius began this __ 
when was young, by his dying young, an 

leaving his Wartung without bs laff hand, 
we may be able to give a tolerable Account of 
{ſome ſeeming; Difficulties: that relate to this Au- 
thor ; ſor if it ſhould be aſked why the firſt Book 
is more correct than the reſt? Why the Im- 
-purities. of Style the Criticks charge upon him 


arc 
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are ſor the moſt part pickt out of the four laſt 
Books? I would anſwer, we have only the firſt 
and rude Praughts of them, and that as Poets 
and Painters are faid to be very near ally*d, fo 
they agree in 1 more than they do in this, 
that tho' in their Sketches we fee the Maſter, 
yet we may find ſomething that the Piniher 
would correct. To him, who afks why there 
is no mention of this Poet in any of the An- 
cients, I would, reply, that Manilius having left 
an unfiniſh'd Piece, his Family was ſtudious, 
both of his Credit and their own ; they careful- 
ly preſerv d the Orphan, but would not expoſe it. 
fo that Age, when Poetry was raiſed to its 
greateſt Height, it had argued the utmoſt Fond- 
nefs, or the extremeſt Folly in a noble Family, 
to have publiſh'd a crude unfinifh'd Poem, and 
thereby engage their Honours to defend it, 

Tnis Maxilins, without doubt, had a liberal 
Education ſuitable to his Quality, and the time 
in which he lived; but his Poem particularly 
ſhews him to be well acquainted with the Prin- 
ciples of the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, but 
addicted to the Stoicks, whoſe Hypotheſis in all 
its Out-Lines, bears a very near reſemblance to 
ſome of the Theories that are now in faſhion, 
The modern Philoſophers build Worlds accord- 
ing to the Models of the ancient Heathens, and 
Zeno is the chief Architect. le 

Tux Stoicks Principles were in thort theſe: 
They fay, there is One Infinite Eternal Almigh- 
ry ind, which being diffus'd-thro* the whole 

niverfe of well order'd and „ ee 
poſed Matter, actuates every Part of it, and is 
as it were the Soul of this vaſt Body. The 
Parts of this Body, they ſay, are of 9 
4 . b 
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the Celeſtial, via. the Planets and the fixt Stars, 
and the Terreſtrial, viz. the Earth, and all the 
other Elements about it. The Celeſtial con- 
tinue ſtill the ſame without any Change or Va- 
riation, but the whole ſubl World is not 
only liable to Diſſolution, but often hath been, 
and ſhall .be again diſſolvd by Fire. From this 
Chaos, which hecauſe it is made by Fire, they 
call Fire, they ſay another Syſtem would ariſe, 
the ſeveral Particles of it ſettling according to 
their reſpectiye Weights. Thus the Earth 
would fink loweſt, the Water would be above 
that, the Air next, and the Fire encompaſs the 
other three, But becauſe all the earthy Parts 
are not equally rigid, nor equally diſperſed thro 
the Chacs; therefore there would be Cavities 
d Hollows in ſome Places, fit to receive the 
ater, and to be Channels for Rivers. In o- 
ther Places, Hills and Mountains would riſe, 
and the whole Syſtem appear in that very form 
and figure which it now bears. They farther 
add, that this infinite Mind hath made one ge- 
neral Decree concerning the Government of 
the lower World, and executes it by giving ſuch 
and ſuch Powers to the Celeſtial Bodies, as are 
ſufficient and proper to produce the deſign'd Ef- 
fects. This Decree thus executed they call 
Fate, and upon this Principle their whole Syſ- 
tem of Aſtrology depends. That ſome Things 
happen'd in the World which were very unac- 
countable, every Day's Experience taught them; 
they learn'd alſo, or pretended to have learn'd 
from very many accurate and often repeated 
Obſervations, that there was a conſtant Xs ee- 
ment between thoſe odd unaccountable 1 
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y Bodies, and therefore concluded that thoſe Bo- 
dies were concern'd in thoſe Effects. Hence they 
began to ſettle Rules, and to draw their ſcat- 
ter d Obſervations into- an Art. And this was 
the State of the Hypotheſis and Aſtrology of the 
Stoicks; (I muſt call it ſo for Diſtinction ſake, 
tho' neither the Hypotheſis nor the Aſtrology 


built upon it was invented by Leno, but de- 
his 


liver'd down to him and holars, by the 


Chaldeans, and other Philoſophers of the Eaſt;) 


till the Greeks, ambitious of making it appear 


their own, endeavour'd to eſtabliſh, ſupport, 


and. adorn it with their Fables, and by that 


means. made that which. before ſeem'd only pre- 


carious (as all Arts which are drawn from bare 


Obſervation, and not from any ſettled. Principles | 


in Nature muſt appear to be) ridiculous Fancics 


and wild Imaginations. But I do not deſign an 


Account, nor a Defence of the Aſtrology of the 


Ancients, it has been ſpoken againſt, and de- 


rided on the one hand, and ſupported and ap- 
plauded on the other by Men of great Wit, 
Judgment, Piety and Worth ; and he, who 
ſhall take a view of it, will always find enough 
in it to divert his Leiſure, if not to ſatisfy his 
Curioſity, and te raiſe his Admiration. 
Tris. is the Hypotheſis which Manilius en- 
deavour'd to explain in Latin Verſe : Had he 
lived to reviſe it, we had now had a more beau- 
tiful and correct Piece; he had a Genius equal 
to his Undertaking, his Fancy was bold and 


daring, his Skill in the Mathematicks great — 


nough for- bis Deſign, his 'Knowledge of the 
Hiſtory and Acquaintance-with the Mythology 
of the Ancients general. As he is now, ſome of 
the Criticks place him among the Judicious 
Vor. I. Ss (5h 
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and Elegant, and all allow him to be one of the 
uſeful,” inſtructive, profitable Poets; he hints at 
ſome Opinions, which later Ages have thought 
fit to glory in, as their own Diſcoveries, Thus 
he defends the Fluidity of the Heavens, againſt 
the. Hypotheſis of Ari/totle. 

| Hx aſſerts that fixed Stars are not all in 
: the ſame concave 8 ies of the Heavens, 
and equally diſtant from the Center of the 
World. He maintains that they are all of the 
ſame Nature and Subſtance with the Sun, and 
that each of them hath a particular Vortex of its 
own; and laſtly, he affirms that the Milly M ay 
is only the undiſtinguiſh'd Luſtre of a great ma- 
ny ſmall Stars, which the Moderns now ſee to 
be ſuch thro' the Glaſs of Gah/zo. In ſhort, we 
do not give him too great a Character, when 
we ſay, he is one of the moſt diſcerning Philoſo- 
phers that Antiquity can fhew. n 
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PUBLIUS, OVIDIUS. NASO, A Rane 
Knight, and one of the celebrated Poets of 
the Auguſtan Age, was: born at Sulno, a Town 
in, the Country of the Peligui, about ninety 
Miles from Rome: His Birth fell out about the 
middle of March, in the remarkable Vear, when 
the Conſuls Hirtius and Panſa were ſlain in the 
Battle of Mutina againſt Antony. This Battle 
was fought about forty three Vears before the 
Chri ian Era, in the Year of Rome. ſeven hun- 
dr and ten. He vas deſcended from an ancient 
Family of great Honour, and of the Equeſtrian 
Order; and being, born to a handſome Fortune, 
he had the Advantage of a good Education, by 
which he was accompliſhed, and became one of 
the beſt · bred Gentlemen of the Age. 
NATURE inſpired him with ſo,ftrong 2 Dis- 
poſition to Poetry, that out of love to the Mu- 
ſes he renounced all; chat, Application Which 
is. neceſſar 2 to; thoſe Who would arrive at Dig- 
nities... His Father deſigned him for the Bar, and 
prevailed with him to quit his poetical Studi 
as. a hungry and farving Profeffion : He a — 
Dey for ſometime to the el ee; 
his Muſters in Qratory were Arullius Tigcus 
eee Leto under Whole Inſtructions he by 
camga good Cow ge ys of himſelt, 
de + pam ar ribunal of the G 
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Honour. 


Nec male commiſſa eft, &c. Tri fe i. 2. v. 93. 


Before the Decemlrs I have 2 

And for the Guilty with Succeſs 2 1 

In private Matters Pue explain'd the Laus, 

Nor could be blame his Fudge, who lo oft bis Cauſe. 


Bur his Inclination' to — ng ſoon re- 
turn'd, and coming into an am ortune up- 
on the Death of his elder Brother,” he gave up 
all publick Affairs, and devoted himſelf wholly 
to the Delights of Poetry. His fine Parts were 
ſoon diſtinguiſh'd by the Roman Wits, and in- 
troduced him into the Company of Tibullus, Se- 
verus, Sabinus, Graecinus Flaceus, all Men of 
Quality, and of the firſt Note in Learning. Ion 
ſoon diſcover d a Genius to all kinds of 

in each of which he might have excelled, had: 
uſed more Application in his Youth, "and the 
latter part of his Life been leſs unfortunate. 
The natural Indolence of his Temper, joined to 
the Affluence of his Fortune, and his Wit and 
Good- humour in Converſation, en him 
too much in Company with thoſe of his own 
and the Fair Sex, to leave him time enough to 
be ſo correct and exact in his Compoſitions, as 

it is to be wiſhed he had beenn | 
Soon after he had put on the Toga Virilis, 
which was done- at ſeventeen' Years of Age, 
Auguſtus honoured him with the Latus Clatis, 
an Ornament only worn by Perſons of- Quality. 
He had three Wives, two of whom . u 
tobe after Marriage, - His "ft Wife Prrilla, he 
tenderly 


tumviri, and that being choſen Arbitrator in 


an fome Law-Suits, he eo chew like a Man 
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tenderly loved ;. ſhe had a Taſte: for Poetry, and 
not only proved the beſt of Wives while they 
continued together, but after his Baniſhment, 
notwithſtanding ſome ungenerous Sollicitations 
to the contrary, ſhe remained inviolably faith- 
ful to him. | N 
He was very amorous in his Youth, and in- 
dulging the faſhionable Vice of the Age, had 
ſeveral Miſtreſſes, one of whom he much cele- 
brated under the Name of Corinna, He was 
exceſſively addicted to venereal Peaſure, and that 
was almoſt his only Vice. He informs us him- 
ſelf of the ifications with which Nature 
had ; endowed him for that Exerciſe, . and the 


:, 


Uſe he had made of them: 


Exigere a nobis angufta nocte Corinnam 
Me memini numeros ſuſtinuiſſe novem. 


Hz found himſelf freſh and gay in the Morn- 
ing, after paſſing a whole Night in amorous 
Embraces, and wiſhed to die in the actual 
Fruition of that Pleaſure. Nothing ſcemed 
to him more ſuitable to the Life he Had. led, 
than to make his Exit in the like Exerciſe.” I do 
not believe, Lais the Courtezan, who died in 
the manner Ouid calls; ſo happy, deſired to ex- 
729 that way. This Poet's Writings, upon 
Love, are the obſceneſt Pieces we have remain- 
ing of Antiquity; not that we find in them 
the groſs. Expreſſions of Cali, Horace and 
Markal, "os the Seal of the Sin againfl. Na- 
ture, of which theſe three Poets ſpeak ſo freely; 
but the Delicacy, the Choice of Terms which 
Owid has excelled.in, render his Works the more 


dangerous, in regard W e ee 
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ſent in a very intelligible and elegant Manner 
all the en AE el Tricks 1 'of 
Love. He does not ſpeak upon the Credit of 
others, but from his own Practice. In his Apo- 
logy indeed, which he compoſed in the place of 
his Exile, he proteſts he had not committed the 
Actions he defcribed,” and that his Head had a 
ter Share in thoſe Deſcriptions, than his 
Heart. It is certain that many Poets relate as 
fortunate Adventures what are only Fictions of 
their Brain, but we are at a loſs to determine 
whether this was Ovid's Caſe ; we are at too 
great a Diſtance from the Age in which he lived, 
and we cannot queſtion but many Writers, 
when they find their own Poems brought in as 
Evidence againſt them, will boaſt of their Inno- 


* 


cence, though they are gully. | ; 

Nor wITTHSTANDING- his Gallantry, he 
found time to finiſh his Heroic Epiſtles, and his 
Faſti. Several little Poems ate extant under 
his Name, which by the beſt Criticks are pro- 
nounced ſputious. He comp6ſed: a Tragedy cal- 
led Medea, much commended by Qgintillan for 
the Beauty bf the Expreſſion, and the Dignity 
of its Sentiments, and generalh) admired by the 
Ancients for an excellent Piece. His Muſe 
always brought forth without Pain, and never 
troubled her, Telf any farther about nurſing the 
Child, for the took very little care in correcting 
her Productions. He confeſſes" his Negligence 
and. Jdleneſ upon "this head. He agreed that 
he was juſtly cenſured at Rome, for. erernally re- 
peating the "fame Things in the Poems he wrote 
during his Exile, This was a. Fault he was very 
ſenſible of, and endeavoured to mend but the 
Vivacity which animated him in his firſt Come: 
ABS: * lition, 
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GD 2420 
ſition, failing him when he came to reviſe what 
he had written, he found the Correction tedious 
and troubleſome, and gave it quite over.. 
TE laſt Poem he writ before his Baniſh- 
ment, was the Metamorphoſis, but the Misfor- 
tunes he fell into, prevented his putting his laſt 
Hand to it; for the three firſt Books are ſcarce 
correctly finiſhed. By this Piece he foretold Im- 
mortality to himſelf, and that the Work would 
be proof againſt the Injuries of Sword, Fire, 
Thunder and Time. It concludes thus; 


| Jamęue Opus exegi, &c. 

| The Work is finiid, which nor dreads the Rage 

| 25 Tempeſts, Fire or War, or waſting 

e ſoon or late Death's 8 555 

This mortal Being only can 

M nobler Part, my Fame halls reach the Shies, 

And to late Times wi with blooming Honours rife ; 

N hate er the unbounded Roman Power obeys, 

All Times and Nations Hull record my Praiſe ; ; 
as allowed to Poets, to divine 

One half of round Eternity is mine. 


Wu he found himſelf condemned to Ba- 
niſhment, he threw his Metamorpheſas into the 
Fire, either out of ſpite, or becauſe he had not 
put his finiſhing Hand to them. He himſelf in- 
forms us of this particular, Some Copies which 
had before betn taken of this — Work, 
were the Cauſe of its not being loſt 
0 ſome Indifctetion'in his Senda, or b 
aceidental Diſcovery of ſome 9 ke 
N Court, which were not fit to be known,” | 
into a fatal Diſgrace, and incurred the Ditptea 
LO hs” was übout N r- 
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of Age, who baniſhed him to Toi, an European 
City, upon the Euxine Sea, near the Mouths 
of the Danube, in the neighbourhood too of a ſa- 
vage and. barbarous People, who were continual- 


iy making Irruptions, where he. was expoſed to 


the extreme Rigors of Froſt and Cold, which 
was inſufferable to an Italian of. a delicate and 
. ſoft Conſtitution, who had led his whole Life 
in the. Pleaſures of Effeminacy and Repoſe. In- 
deed Cæſar was pleaſed to leave this diſtreſſed 
Poet the Enjoyment of his Fortune, and did 
not procure his eating by a Decree of the 
Senate, and made uſe. of the Term Relegation 
inſtead of Baniſhment ; yet it is certain, he in- 
flicted upon him a very ſevere Puniſhment, . he 
ſent him among a fort of Savages, and there 
left him amidſt Complaints and Groans, under 
the deepeſt Deſpair of ever being delivered from 
them. ; 

IT has. been a Matter of Enquiry for many 
Ages, what could be the Cauſe of the Emperor's 
Reſentment to puniſh a Poet who had ſo of- 
ten contributed to his Pleaſures, in ſo exem- 
plary a manner, Ovid confeſſes in many places 

of his Works, that the two Cauſes of his Miſe- 
ry were, that he had compoſed ſome Books on 
the Art of Love, and. that he had ſeen ſomething. 
He does not tell us what it was that he ſaw, 
but gives us to underſtand, that his Books con- 
tributed leſs to his Diſgrace than that did; for 
he ſuppoſes that, complaining to the God of 
Love, that after labouring to enlarge his Em- 
pire, He; had obtained no other Reward than 
that of being baniſhed among. Barbarians, Love 
made anſwer. to him, you know very well that 
was not the Thing that did you moſt harm. 
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plaint of having ſeen without defign the Crime 
p another, and declares that it ĩs not , for 


him to reyeal this Myſte _ Acteings, 
been; de to conjecture wh at it was, 

more ng he is; the grocer þ has been 80 
rioſity, to penetrate into this Secret.” 

: SOME. would believe, that the Pole ſurp o 
Auguſtus in a flagrant Crime with Julia 


Daughter, and confirm this by a Pads of Sue 
tonius, from which they pretend to gather, that 
Caligula deſpiſed his Mother, becauſe he be- 


. 11 to be the Offspring. ' of the inceſtuous 


| e of Au gt with. Tulid. The Abbot 
de Mafollet, in his Life of Ovid, tells us, that 


he was baniſhed for Having read to al the 


laſt Verſes" of his Book de ite A and for | 
having ſuxpriſed Auguſtus uſing tha young 
Princeſs with too much RN 0h TH. lat- - 


ter could not be the reaſon, for 
raced everal 'Years after Full a W ne from 


id was dife - 


m 


Rome, and become t Object of ier Father's - 
Indignation.” I take it to, be'a truer Cauſe, 
fays Clifaniul in his Life of this Poet, of baniſh- - 
ing him, or father of relegating bim, that he 
had actidentally Uifcover'd Hugufut in ſome in- 
decent and obſcene Aﬀiy ; for ae b 


ſerves" in his ſecond Bobk © Rhetoric, .. t n. 
hatred d is" o reat as that whit riſes. 5 


ſurpriſed in an indec nt Fact: but 4: 
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ALE, E further, that Julia was already ba- 
aide, Ovid compoſed his Art of Lov: 
and that it was eight or nine Years After his 
JEWS that Book, before he himſelf was ba- 
: fo that one Cauſe of his Diſgrace could 
not be his Art of Love, which bad given Of- 
tence to the Emperor by ſome Paſſages of it, 
Which were 5 of his Daughter under the 
Naine 18 inna. He ' compoſed that Work 
A the belt Fu of Forty-one, and he was in the 
of by Age, when he left Ronie 

pur 


1 the place 01 his Relegation. This 
muſt ever N Secret, 14 needs no 
n. n in this place, 
ve Dui was ſo unfortunate as not to 
ocure himſelf to be we. or ſo much as 
270160 to another place of Confinement, yet 
727 ever was wanting in Reſpect to the Empe- 
vor, but on the contrary, continued inyiolabl 
to praiſe him with ſuch "Extravaganc 
der'd upon Idolatry, and he made an Idol lite- 
rally 212 a 10 be Ne his 2 5 
not only wrote in a dem in, e Getic 
oe, but 192 e hir 100 conſe- 
crated a Chapel to hini, 9 5 went every 
orning to offer him Incenſe and 8 
"The Succeſſor and Family * this Prince 
their Share in all this Wokip, and were in 
probability the real Motive of it. Howeyer, 
the unha ppy Poet could find no 1 oe for W 
roma the Court contin exorable 
4 Tee OS, 298 7 15 1 in his 
7 e four ear 0 this aro, 
e Year 2 7 Rom ſeven, h Y 
wout rh Fer 18 w e 
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Hz deſired that if he died in the Country 

of the Getz, his Aſhes might be carried to 

Rome, and that the Epitaph he 8 for 
himſelf, might be inſcribed upon his omb. 


Hic ego gui jaceo tenerorum luſor Amorum: 
Ingenio perii Naſo Poeta me. 
At tibi qui tranſis, ne fit grave, quiſquis amaſti 
Dicere, Naſonis molliter eſſa cubant. 89 f. 
Here lies Love's faithful Slave beneath this Stont, , 
Ovid the” Poet, his Mit undone. © y 


Let every Lover as he paſſes by, 
Miß that his Bones 0 lA lie: 


| 
1 
LH 


He not only met with Humanity among thoſe 
Barbarians, but alſo a great deal of Civility. 
They loved and honow'd him in a ſingular man- 
ner, and teſtify'd their Eſteem for” him by pub- 
lick Decrees ; they made a 'getferal Mourning 
for him, and buried him in a ſtately Monu- 
ment before the Gates of the City. He boaſts 
of one thing which wilt prove that he renounced | 
Gallantry in his Exile; for he pretends that no 
Perſon, of whatſoever Age or could com- 
plain of him; it is a ſign he no longer amuſed 
himſelf in making Love, and that even after he 
had learn'd the Getic Tongue, be did not enter- 
tain the Wives and Daughters of the Tomians 
upon. that Subject, for if he had, their Huſbands 
and Fathers would have clamour'd againſt him. 

This Part of bis Conduct was ſo much the 
more commendable, as it was difficult to be ob- 
ſerved by a Perſon of his amorous Diſpoſition, 
and who'had contracted a long Habit in a quite 
different Courſe of Liſſwe. 
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ring hie Exile, nor is this ta be Wonder'd at, 
for the Muſes are naturally Tatlers, but moſt of 
allſo in Adverlity ; and;befides this, he wanted 
Converſation, and took no delight either in 
Drinking or Gaming, ſo that they muſt. needs 
be his whole Entertainment. If, he had met 
with any Perſons. to whom. he could, have te- 
peated his, Verſes, he would have verſified. with 
much more Satisfaction; for he confeſſes that 
walking in the. dark, and writing: Verſes whiah 
we:: can read to na body, is the very ſame 
thing. Mr. Cowley very juſtly remarks, that 
ty 


one may ſet through. the Style. of Ovid de Tri- 


ſtibus, the humble and dejected Condition of 
Spirit with which-he wrote, + There ſcarce re. 
main any Footſteps ; of that. Genius, quem nec 
Jovis ira nec Ines, Cc. The Cold of the Coun- 
try had ſtrucken through all his Faculties, and 
benumb' d the very Feet of his Verſes be is him- 
ſelf, methinks, like one of the Stories of his 
. own, Metamorpboſis, and though. there remain 


ſome weak. Reſemblances of Ovid at Rome, it 
is but, as he fays of Mobe, Inwultu Color oft fre. 


Sanguine, &. 


Hz had, amongrother good Qualities, that of 


not being Satirical, and yet he was veryycapabl 

of compoſing fatirical Verſes, as he has ſhewn 
in his Poem againſt Ibis $ for no Piece ever dif- 
cover'd more Gall than this, nor mare ſevere 


Maledictions. He wrote it a little after his 


Baniſhment. Ovid: was of a pale, Complexion, 

his Per ſon of a middle Stature, and ſlender, but 

gracefu}, and his Body ſtrong and nervous, tho! 

not large limb' d. According to Apuleius, he 

died upon the ſame Day with Li the Hi, 
1alle.. | N f 


H wrote an infinite Number of Verſ&# du- 


IX. 


O V. D. W . 

Tus Works of Ovid are well known; his 
Poctical Abilities advanc'd him with great Ju- 
ſtice in the higheſt Rank among, the Raman 
Poets. It is. obſerved. that he was the beſt, bred 
Gentleman of all the celebrated Genius's of 
the Age in which, he lived, and perhaps the 
Copiouſneſs: of. his Expreflions was owing in 
ſome , meaſure to the Civility of his Breeding 
as well as to the Luxuriance of his Fancy; and 
though Virgil and Horace were Courtiers too, 
yet they fell ſhort. of him in Courtlineſs of 2 
preſſion, however they exceeded him in Maje 
of Thought, in Cloſeneſs and Exactneſs of ly 
The Reaſon was, Owid was a. Gentleman, and 
the others not; his good Breeding was natural 
ta him from his Infancy, theirs was acquired in 
their riper Years, and would never fit. ſo hands 
ſomely upon them. 

No. Man, ſays Scalig er; ever did or can imiy - 
tate that Eaſinzfs of Style which was in Quid; 
he tranſcends all Fal ſays Heinſius, eithen 
in making things that are falſe ſeem probable, 
or things that are obſcure, perſpicuous, and in 
curiouſly, adorning both the one and the other; 
or elſe in relating things plainly and nakedly as 
they. are : He abounds every. where with moral. 
[6 oat Ha even when. he. is-frolickſome . and. 
wanton. Ns one. knew better how to ex-, 
preſs himſelf, nor to level his Thoughts to the. 
meme: Capacity with more Advantage, He. 


2 Ci ane, Jo exquiſitely ſkilled, in 
Latin ve, that,.according to the Opinion of 
all, learned en, I the Roman Langu ge, 
utterly loſt, and nothing left but the orks o 


„they alone would be ſufficient. to retrieye 


it. Ver this ** * all his Sweetneſs, 5 
7 but 
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but little Variety of Numbers and Sound; he 


is always as it were upon the Hand- , and 
his Verſe runs upon Carpet Ground, He a- 
voids all Synalzphas, ſo that — 
Smoothneſs, he wants 'both Majeſty and Varie- 


ſome of them are more lofty, ſome more in- 


ſtructive, and others more correct. He had. 
Learning enough to make him equal to the beſt. 
But as his Verſe came eaſily, he wanted the 


Toil of Application to amend it. He is often 


luxuriant in his Fancy and Expreſſions, 
and not always natural. If Wit be Pleaſantry, 
he has it to Exceſs; but if it be Propriety, 
Lucretius, Horace, and above all Virgil, are his. 


8 855 | 
TRR. moſt celebrated of the Elegiack Wri-. 
ters were Tibulhis, Propertizs, and Ovid. 77. 
Aulus is elegant and polite ; Prepertius noble and 
t Ovid is to be preferr'd to both, be- 
eauſe he is more natural, more moving, and 
more paſſionate. I know not, fays Faber, whe-. 
ther Ovid did any where ſhew more Wit and 
Learning, than in his ſecond Book de Triſfibus; 
r is this to be 'wonder'd at, ſince he was to 
d bis own Cauſe before Atiguftus, a Prince 
of great Learning, and a Poet himſelf, Never 
was any thing in the Latin Tongue writ with 


Righ; but 


more Wit and Elegancy than his eighth Elegy 


of the ſecond Book Pontichfum, every thing in it 


in fo neat, ſo fine, ſo pathetick, arid 10 full of 


variety: . He was vain and extravagantly fond 
of” his own . at an Opinion «I 
Had of his Elegies, appears pHinly by thoſe two - 
errogant Vetſesof hig n the Renedis le ar 


ty. Ovid is certainly more palatable to the 
eader than any of the Roman Wits, though 
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Tun ſe nobi; Elegi Aller- fatentur, ' 
Quantum Virgitto nobile a: e 


The World was: as much obllged to him for the 
"Elegy, as ever it was to Virgil for the Epick; 
This Remark had carried a greater Modeſty, L 
if it bad come from any other Hand. There 1 
are good | Judges who obſerve, that many of thofe 1 
Compariſons and Examples which he uſes 1!üůß⸗ö 
his de Trifiibus, and his other Elegies, ate 1 
merely ſuperfluous, and e- he was 1 
not arrived to a full Maturity of Judgment; 
and Scaliger remarks * his Ze Triftibus, and 
de Pente, (both ' which Titles he finds fault 
with) are lefs elaborate than bis other Pieces, 
and eſpecially than his EHE. 

THe fix Books of H 7%, Which be fer 
to Germanicus the Son of Dyuſus, contain Va- 
Tietf of choice Learning; the other fix which 
he propoſed were never finiſhed, his ſudden 
Death, or his unfortunate Exile prevented bis 
Deſign. The Style of this Poem is eaſy, ſoft, 
and natural, though the Subject is not ee. 
equ ally tractable, nor capable of 3 ned, 
nor bas he often Scope enough for his Wit; yet, 
fays Scaliger, in many Places he goes beyond 
himſelf in Purity and Politeneſs. Selen calls 
this Poet a, Great Canon Lawyer, upon x... 
Mou 5 of his Fei, Which give us the beft 
A t of oF RH and Feſtivals of 10 


1585 bY: ide a are fad 1 to be the weg police 
of al Od” Wea bo, Thoughts," ; is 3 Fg 
„ Bis ney natu eaſy; 
re, Se a tue Poetical A Kl., Nepln culls _ 
the 
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the Flower of the Roman Mit, yet he owns they 
fall much ſhort of that Maturity of Judgment, 
which is the chief Perfection of Fire 0: 
Hs Art of Lowe, and his Amorous Compo- 
ſitions are criminal and of pernicious Example; 
yet they have had their unchaſte Votaries in all 
Ages. The Writers of the Auguſt Hiſtory re- 
late, that the Emperor iu, Vain. we 0 de- 
lighted with that little Piece of Ovid de Arte 
EK. that he would of en, read him in his 
Bed, and when he went to Nleep, he uſed to 
put him under his Pillow; There have been ma- 


ny, ſays Cornelius Agrippa, both Greek and Lalla 
Poets, who have diſcover'd their wanton Amours 
more like Pandars than Poets, tho? all of them 
were outdone by Ovid in his Heroical Epiſtles, 
dedicated to Corinna, which were exceeded by 
himſelf in his Art of Leve arid might better have 
been called the Art 2 bring, and Pimping. - 


The Learning and the unc haſte Documents of 
this Poem was the Pretence of, the baniſh- 


ing of the Author by Augu/tizs to the remoteſt 


Parts of the North.  .. 


Tun Metamorphoſis of ; Ovid is faid to be 
copied after one Parthenius of Obies, who had 


written an excellent Poem upon the ſame Sub- 
ject; (this. Work of Ones was fo highly efteent- 
ed by the Grecian Wits, that they tranſlated it 
into their own Language. He has ſhewed Wit 
and Art in this Piece, but his Vouthfulneſß would 
{rare be pardon'd but for, the *Vivacity of his 

it, and a ae appineſs 'of Fancy. "Hs 


Style, ſays Borrichivs, in this Poem is not 16 
Pty as EN ted of "his other Cutypolit . but 


yet there is_ Beauty and Ftasttel in it . This 
Work 45, in, Shi a ably. by be alglired, 
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in that it does, in that weniderful Order, and 
as it were with a certain Chain and Concatena> 
tion preſent to us almoſt all the Fables of tha 
Ancients, from the Beginning of the World to 
that very Time, 

SOME Criticks have deſpiſed the Latin of this 
Poet, as if he was as corrupt in his Style. and 
Poetry, as he was in Life and Morals, They 
would (have met but with a ſorry Reception 
from Alphonſo King of Naples: That Prince be- 
ing with his Army. in Neighbourhood of 
Sahne, aſked if it in certain. that Ovid was 
born there ? and. the People affuring. him that 
he was, he faluted the Town, and paid his Ac- 
knowledgment to the Genius of the Coun 
that -had produced fo great a Poet. It is faid 
that the Pen of Ovid was found about two 
Centuries ago at Tawrumm, a Town of the 


Lower Hungary, with this Inſcription, Ouidii 
 Naſonis Calomns. It was diſcover'd under ſome. 
ancient Ruins, and preſented to Jſabella Queen. 
of Hungary, who ſet a great Value upon it, 
and preſerved it as a : moſt venerable 32000 
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S EVE CA. 

ie 'ANNAUS SEN ECA was 
4 born at Cordula in pain, about the Be- 
ginning of the Vulgar Era, à Philoſopher and 
Poet; and Uncle to n. Monſieur Bailet tells 
us, that of all the ten Latin Tragedies which 
are collected and publiſhed in a Body under the 
Name of Seneca, it is generally agreed that the 
beſt of them were writ by this us Philo- 
ſopher, Nero's Tutor, and that he was 1 the 
Author of the Medea, the Hippolitur and the 
Trades; the reſt, ſays he, have their Excel- 
lencies, tho' the Authors of them are not well 
' known, The meaneſt, and that which ſeems 


* 


the moſt unworthy of the Name of Seneca, is 


the Octavia, to which others join the 'Thebars, 
Which is the Work of a Declaimer, who knew 
nothing of what belong'd to Tragedy. Lipfeus 
could by no means believe that Seneca ever wrote 
the Troades ; he had ſo mean an Opinion of this 
Tragedy, that he took it for granted it was ei- 
ther writ by ſome little paltry Poet, or by ſome 
ignorant Pedant. Scaliger was much offended 
at this fevere Cenſure of! Lipfeus, fr 
be intirely differ d, calling this "Tragedy a Di- 


vine Wark, and to be 9 before any of 
the other Nine, all which he believes were writ 
by Seneca, However this be, we may conclude 
with Yoſfius, that tho' Seneca may not be the 
Author of thoſe ſeveral Tragedies, which we 
2 ubt 
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doubt to be made, but ſome of them were reall 
his; and therefore a (ſuitable Account of his 
Life and Poetical Writings may be juftly ex- 

pected in this Place. 3 ; 
SENECA, a Spaniard of Corduba, (a Roman 
Colony of great Fame and Antiquity)" was ef 
the Family of Annæus, of the Order of Knights. 
His Father Marcus yas famous fot his Eloquence 
at Nome, a Man of Letters, ſome of whofe 
Works are now extant, and who. was diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Son' by the Name of the C- 
rator. His Mother's Name was Helvia, a Wo- 
man of excellent Qualities. His Father came 
to Rome in the time of Any! en, and his Wiſe 
and Children ſoon followed. him, our Seneca yet 
being in his Infancy. There were three Bro- 
thers of thein, and never a Siſter; Marcus An- 
neus Novatus, Lucius Annet Seneca, and Lu- 
ciut Aman Mela. The firft of theſe changed 
his Name for Jou Gall, who adopted him; 
to him it was that be dedicated his Trestiſe of 
Anger, whbm he calls Mvatus too; and he al- 
ſo dedicated his Diſcourſe of a happy Life to 
Gallo. The youngeſt Brother, Anneus Melg, 
was \Entarn's Father, Senera was about twenty 
ears of Age in the fifth of Tiberius. ' His 
Father train'd bim up to Rhetorick, but his 
Genius led him rather to Philoſophy, and he 
applied his Wit to Morality and Virtue. He 
Was 4 great” Heater of the celebrated Men of 
thoſe” Times,” is Arta, Pupirius, Fubianus, 
(of whom he makes often mention) and he 
was à great Admirer of Demetrius the Cy- 
nique, "whoſe Converſation he had afterwards in 
the Court, and both at home alſo and abroad, 
for they often travelled together. His Father 
WS Was 
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was not at all, pleaſed with his Humour of: Phi- 
loſophy, and forced hy upon the Law,. and 
for a while he practiſ Pleading. After which 
he would needs put him upon publick Em- 
ployments. And ſo, notwithſtanding his Philo- 
fophick Studies, he, came firſt. to 5 
then Prætor, and ſome, will have it that he was 
choſen Conſul; but Whether he bore thoſe Ho- 
nours before or after his Baniſhment, is uncer- 
In the firſt Vear of the Emperor Claudius he 
was baniſhed into Corfica, hen Julia the 
Daughter of Germanicus was accuſed, by Ae 
ſalina of Adultery and baniſh'd top, Seneca be- 
ing charged as. ond of the Adulterers, » But 
Meſſalina dying, and Agrippina being married to 
 Claud:us, ſhe prevail'd upon the Emperor to re- 
call Seneca, after he had ſuffer d an Exile of 
above eight Vears. In this Retirement, it is ſaid, 
that he chiefly diverted himſelf in writing Tra- 
gedics,. and other Poetical Amuſements. She 
afterwards recommended him as Tutor to her 
young Son Nero; had that young; Prince attend- 
ed to the Wiſdom of his Præceptox through the 
"Courſe of his Reign, with the fame Attention 
he did for the five Years of his Govern- w, 
ment, he would have been the 5 as. he 

afterwards proved the Deteſtatiom of ind. 
As Nero grew. weary of the Adyice of his Ma- he 
ſter, Seneca's Intereſt. ſoon. declined. at. Cour Ww 
and finding he- had ill Offices dane him, went di- I 
realy to the Emperor with an Offer to refund all de 


he had gotten, , which Nere would not receive; a 
however, from that time the Philoſopher changed G 
his Courſe of Life, received few Viſits, ſhunned . ſe 


Ch 77 


Sompany, went ttle abroad, fil pretending BY t: 
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to be kept at home either by Indi ſpoſition or 


by, his Studies, 

$ENEC had two Wives, the Name of 
the firſt is not mentioned, his ſecond was Pau- 
lina, whom he often ſpeaks of with great Paſ- 
ſion; P.. the. former he. had his Son Marcus, } 
His Eſtate was partly Patrimonial, but 274 
greateſt part of it was owing to the . Poll. 
his Prince: His Gardens, Villas, Lands, P 
ſions, and incredible Sums of Money, are a- 
greed on all hands. Dio reports him to have 
had Two hundred And fifty thouſand Pounds 
Sterling at Intereſt in Britgin alone, which he 
called in all at a Sum. 

TRE Manner of his Death is particularly 

wen by Tacitus: Now follows, ſays he, the 
Death of Seneca, to Mero's great Satisfaction; 
not ſo much for any pregnant roof againſt him, 
that he was of Piſo's Conſpiracy, but Nero was 


reſolved to do char by the Sword, which he 


could not effect by Poiſon; for it is reported 
that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus (a Freedman 
of | Seneta's) to give his Maſter Poiſop, which 
did not ſucceed ; for he lived only upon a ſimple 
Diet, as the Fruits of the Earth, and his Drink, 
was moſt common! River-Water, | | 
NATALTS, it ſeems, was ſent upon a Viſit 
to him {being indiſpoſed) with a Complaint, that 
he would not permit Pio to vilit him; to 
whom Seneca made anſwer, That frequent 
Meetin Ro Conferences between them, could 
do neither' of them Pie good, but ot he "had 


a great Ftereſe in Piſe's Welfare, Upon this, 
Sanur Sbm aptain of the Gee was 
ſent to examine Seneca upon the Diſcourſe that 
had N between kim and Naralii, and to re- 
turn 
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turn his Anſwer. Seneca, either * Chance or 
upon Purpoſe, came that day from ia to 
Villa, of his own, - within, fous Miles of of the 
City 3 and t ither the Officer went the next 
Eging and beſet the Place. He found Seneca 
at Supper with his Wife Paulina, and two of 
his Friends, and gave him immediately an Ac- 
count. of his "Commiſſion, Seneca told eg that 
it was true that Natalis had been with him in 
Piſe's Nuß, with a Complaint that Pie could 
not be admitted to ſee him, and that he ex- 
cuſed himſelf by reaſon, of his Want of Health, 
and. his . Deſires to be quiet and private, and 
that he had no reaſon to prefer another Man's 
Welfare- before his own ; Cæſar himſelf, he 
faid, knew. very well that he was not a Man 
of Compliment, having received more Frooß 
of his Freedom than of his F lattery.. 

5 55 Anſwer of Senecas was deliver'd. to Ce. 
far in the preſence of Poppaa and Tigellpugy the | 
intimate dants of this barbargus Prince; 
and Nero aſked him, whether he could gather any 
thing from Seneca, as if he intended to make ng 

| ſelf away ? 'The Tribune's - Anfwer was, That 

[ he, did 5 find him at all affected with the 
Meſſage, nor ſo much as change Countenance 

| upon it. Go back to him 9 4 lays ers, and 

| tell him that he is Dede d to dir Seneca.re- 
| ceiy'd the Mellage thout Sarprize,or, Diſorder ; 

| he calls for his fill, which being e efuſed HY 

by the Officer, be turned to his, Friends, 

E he ny Re | 


| 
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putation both of Conſtancy and Friendſhip, if 
would but imitate it; exhorting them to 
a Firmneſs of Mind, ſometimes by good Coyn- 
ſel, otherwhileby Reprehenſion, as the Occaſion 
required. Where, ſays he, is all your Philoſo- 
phy now? All your premeditated Reſolutions 
_ the Violences of Fortune ? Is there any 
ſo ignorant of Nerg's Cruelty, as to ex- 
after the Murder of his Mother and his 
other, that he ſhould even ſpare the Life of 
his Governour and Tutor? After ſome gene- 
ral Expreſſions to this purpoſe, he took his 
Wife in his Arms, and having ſomewhat for- 
tiſied her againſt the preſent mity, he be- 
ſought and — er her to moderate her Sor- 
rows, and e herſelf to the Contemplations 
and Comforts of a virtuous, Life, which would 
be à fair and an ample Conſolation to her for. 
the Loſs of her Huſband. Paulina on the other 
ſide tells him her Determination to bear him 
company, and orders the Executioner to do his 
Office. Well, ſays Seneca, if after the Sweet - 
neſs of Life, as I have repreſented it to thee, 
thou hadſt rather entertain an honourable Death, 
I ſhall not envy thy Example, conſulting at the 
ſame time the Fame of the Perſon be loved, 
and his own Tenderneſs, for fear of the Injuries! 
that might attend her when he was gone. Our 
Reſolution, ſays he, in this generous Act may 
be equal, but thine will be the greater Repu- 
tation. After this, the Veins of both their Arms 
were opened at the ſame time. | Seneca: did not 
bleed ſo freely, his Spirits being waſted with 
Age and a thin Diet; ſo that he was forced to | 
cut the Veins of his Thighs, and elſe to 
haſten bis Diſpatch. When he was far ſpent, 
2 2 P ; 
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and almoſt ſinking under his Torments, he de- 
ſired his Wife to remove into another Cham- 
ber, leſt the Agonies of the one might work 
upon the Courage of the other, His Eloquence 
_ continued to the laſt, as appears by the excel- 
lent Things he deliver'd : at his Death, which 
being taken in Writing from his own Mouth, 
and publiſh'd in his own Words, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to deliver them in any other. Nero in the 
mean time, who had no particular Spite to Pauli- 
na, gave Orders to prevent her Death, for fear his 
Cruelty ſhould grow more and more inſupport- 
able and odious. Whereupon the Soldiers gave 
all Freedom ans Encouragement: to her | ih 
vants, to bind up her Wounds and ſtop the 
Blood, which they did accordingly; but whe- 
ther ſhe was ſenſible of it or not, is a Queſtion, 
For among'the common People, who are apt to 
judge the worſt, there were ſome of opinion, 
that as long as ſhe deſpair'd of Nero's Mercy, 
ſne ſeem'd to court the Glory of dying with 
her Huſband for Company; but that upon the 
likelihood of better Uſage, ſhe was prevaiPd 
upon to outlive him. And ſo for ſome Years 
ſhe did ſurvive him, with all Piety and Reſpect 
to his Memory; but ſo miſerably pale and wan, 
that every body might read the Loſs of her 
Blood and Spirits in her very Countenance. 
"SENECA finding his Death flow. and ling- 
ring, defires. Statius Anneus, his old Friend and 
Phyſician, _— him a Doſe of Poiſon, which 
he had provi before-hand, bei 


I f which was appointed for Capital 
enders in Athens; this was brought him, and 
he drank it up, but to little purpoſe, for his 
Body was already chilled, and bound up * 


the ſame 
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the Force of it. He went at laſt into a hot 
Bath, and ſprinkling ſome of his Servants that - 
4 next him, This, ſays he, is an Oblation 

o Jupiter the Deliverer. The F ume of tlie 
Bath ſoon ' 3 him, and his Body was 
burnt without an Funeral Salemnity, as he 
had directed in fs Teſtament ; though . ; 
Will of his was made in the height of his Pro- - 
ſperity and Power, There was a Rumour that ' 
Subrius Flavius, in a private Conſultation with 
the Centurions, had taken, up this following Re- 
ſolution (and that Seca himſelf was no Stran- 
ger to it) that is to fa 9 that after Nero ſhould 
have been flain 8 Ip of %, Piſo him- 
ſelf ſhould have been killed too, and the Em- 
pire deliver'd up to Seneca, as one that well de- 
ſerved it for his Integrity and Virtue. Thus 
far Tacitus, He was about thipeſcorg at. the 
time of his Death, * 

TE bright ſide of Behibe?'s Character, ap- 
pears as an excellent Moraliſt, and a ſound Phi- 
loſopher ; he does not make ſo conſiderable a 
Figure as a Poet, and a Writer of Tragedies; 
tho' in this reſpect, he writ,” ſays Borrichius, in 
a pure Tragic Strain, he ſhew'd a decent Gra- 
vity, he was no ways inferiour to any of the 
Greeks, either for a* Maſeſtic, Style, or for an 
exquiſite Way of expreſſing Himſelf ;- his Sen- 
timents are ſublime,” and his Images lively and 
poetical, but the Fable and Execution of his 
Plays is irregular, he wants that noble Simpli- * 
city, and pathetic Manner which recommends ' 
Euripides, and he ſeems. to have written more 
for the Uſe of the - Cloſet, than of the Sage: 

For a lofty and majeſtic ſort of Verſe, ſ⸗ ys Sa- 
ber, Seneca came not behind the beſt ofa the "Greek 1 
Vox. I. 9 Poet, 
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Poets, nay, he: excelled. Euripides in Politeneſs 
and Beauty. Invention, it muſt be owned; is 
the peculiar. Property of the Greefs, but Seneca 
is, not beholden to them for that lofty. Air, that 
harmonious: Sound that Briſknefs of Fancy, 
* he nothing of Manners, He is. 
a ſine Speaker, who... is. eternally, uttering, pretty 
Sayings, but is in no wile. natural in what he 
ſpeaks,. and whatever Perſons. he introduces, 
they always have. the Mien of. Actors. His 
Verſe. is. pompazs,. his Thoughts. ſublime, be- 
cauſe he would dazzle,; but the Contrivance of 
his, Fables, is f no great Character. ; he: pleaſes 
himſeif ta: much in. givingyhis, own Ideas, in- 
ſtead of real Objects, and. he repreſents not very 


A VRE Font entertained. a deſpicable 
Anne Meer i ty. Capacity of his 
ri | 


tings. J,have. Neſpect, ſays he, for 
the Tutor. of, Nerv, the. Gallant. of erihin 
and. for. that ambitious Man,, who. pretended to 


the Empire. Of the Philoſopher and Writer, I 

make but little Account; and am affected nei- 
ther with his Style, nor with his Thoughts. 
His. Latin has ingof.reſemblance to that of 
Auguftus's\ Time; it I. neither eaſy, nor natural, 
all. mage up af Faint, all fanciful and canceited, 
more of the Hat vias or Spain in them, 
than the . Beauty, of Greg or You ſee 
there abrupt. things; that have. indeed the Air and 
Shape of Sentences, but. which have neither 
their. Solidity, nor, good- Senfe, which whet and 
faur.on., the-Fancy,, without: gaining the Judg- 
mant: His, farced Diſcourſe. communicates to 
me a ſort of Conſtraint, and the Soul, ec 

1 | P 
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of finding there its * — and Repoſe, . 
with Frouble amb Affliction: 
VE RO, he goes on, one of the of ihe mollwidhah | 
Princes in the orld, was yet very ingenious, 
and had near him a ſort of * ex- 
tremely curious, who uſed Seneca as a Pedant, 
ind turned him into Ridicule. I never read his 
Writings, without being of quite con Sen- 
.iments to thoſe which he would inſpire his 
Readers with: If he attempts to recommend 
Poverty, I long for his Riches; his Virtue 
frightens me; and the leaſt diſpoſed to Vice, 
would abandon himſelf to Pleaſures, by the Dez 
_ ſoription he gives of them. He ſpeaks ſo much 
of of Dea th, and leaves me ſuch melancholy Ideas, 
that I do my utmoſt Endeavours not "to im. 
prove by his Lectures. His Style has nothing 
that me; his Opinions are too ſevere ; 
and ' tis ridiculous, that one who-liv'd-in'Abuns 
dance, and was ſo careful of himſelf}, ſhould en- 
courage nothing but Poverty and Deathi: 
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LUCAMN: 

. RCUS ANNAUS LUCANUS$mwas 
born at Corduba in Spain, in the Reign 
of Caligula, about the thirty-ninth Year of the 
common Era. He was of an Equeſtrian' Fa- 
mily, that had removed from Italy, and had for 
ſome time been ſettled in Spain, in which Pro- 
vince it had enjoy d many honourable Employ- 
ments. His Father was Marcus Annæus Mele. 
or Mella, a Roman Knight, a Man of excellent 
Qualities, and of great Intereſt in his Country, 
and had the additional Advantage of being 
Brother to the great Philoſopher Seneca. His 


- - 
= 
* 


Mother was Acilia, Daughter of Acilius Luca- 


nus, the moſt celebrated Orator of the Age in 
which he lived; from this Grandfather our Poet 


was called by the Name of Lucan, 


HE could not, it ſeems, eſcape the Atten- 


dance of a Miracle in his Infancy, the ſame told 


of Homer and Heſiod, that a Swarm of Bees ho- 
ver'd about his Cradle, and ſettled upon his Lips. 
His Father remov'd him to Nome when he was 
about eight Months old, that he might learn 
the Latin Language in its Purity, which effec- 
tually defeats the Malice of ſome Criticks, who 
cenſure his Style as if it received a Tincture 


from the Place of his Birth, and charge him 


__ with 
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with writing like a Spaniard. His Education 
was conducted with the greateſt Care, ſuitabls 
to the Forwardneſs of his Genius, and the Qua- 
lity of his Family. He ſtudied the Languages 
under Palæmon the Grammarian; Flavius Vina 
ginius, the moſt eloquent Orator of his time, 
was his Maſter in Rhetorick ; and for Philoſgs, 
phy, he was placed under Cornutus the Stoic, to 
which Sect he ever after addicted himſelt. 
His Proficiency. under his Tutors exceeded 
Expectation, he frequently declaimed in Greek 
and Latin at fourteen Years of Age, Seneca 
ſeat him to Athens, where he completed his 
Studies. Upon his Return to Rome, the Re- 
commendation of his Uncle, and his own Me- 
rits, which could not be concealed, introduc'd 
him into Nere's Favour, who made him a Quz- 
ſtor before he was qualified by Age to bear that 
Odlice ; he exhibited a Shew of Gladiators at a 
eat Expence, and was afterwards admitted 
into the College of Augurs. His Fortune and 
his Fame increaſing, he married Polla Argen- 
taria, the Daughter of Pollius Argentarius, a 
Roman Senator, a Lady of Noble Birth, great 
Fortune, and famed Beauty, who, to add to her 
other Excellenctes, was accompliſh'd in all Parts 
of Learning, inſomuch that the three firſt Books 
of the Phar/alia are ſaid to have been reviſed 
and (corrected by her in his Life-time. © Statins, . 
at* the Requeſt of this Lady, wrote a Poem in 
honour of the Anniverſary of Lucan's Birth- 
Day, wherein he praiſes her Accompliſhments, 
» Formd,, Simplicitate, Comitate, 6% 
* Cenſi, Sanguine, Gratid, Decore. 


This Lady ſurvived him many Years, G 
* N 3 How 
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How Lucan came to decline in Nds Favour, 
we have no poſitive Account that I know of in 
Hiſtory ; it is agreed that. he. 1oſt it gradually, 
tin he became his utter Averſion. N doubt 
the Poet's Virtue, and his Principles of Liberty 
muſt make him hated by a Man of Nere's 


Temper ; but there ſeems to have been a great 


deal of Envy in the Cafe, blended with his 
other Principles againſt him upon the. account 
of his Poetry. "Tho' the Spirit and Height of 
the Reman Poetry was ſomewhat declined, 'from 
what it had been in the time of Auguſtus, yet 
it was ſtill an Art beloved and cultivated, 2 85 
himſelf was not only fond of it to the higheft 
Ae but, as moſt bad Poets are, was vain 
and conceited of his Performances in that kind. 
He 'yalued himſelf more upon his Skill in that 


Art and in Muſick, than on the Purple he wore, 
and bore it better to be thought a bad Empe- 


ror, than a bad Poet or "Muſician. Lucan, 


en in "favour, was too honeſt to applaud the 
mbaſt Stuff that Nere was every day repeat-- 


ing in Publick. Per/ius in his fiſt Satire gives 
a Specimen of it; b 


Tora Mimallaneis, & e. 


Their created Horns the Mimallonian Cx 
With Blaſts inſpir d; and Baſſaris who flew 
DDr ſcornful Calf wit Sword advanc'd. on. high, 
Made from his Neck his haughty head to #9 1 


She led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung around, 
Evion frm Heads and Floeds repairing Echoes 


| And Manas, when with I Bridles bound, 9 


3 
— 


. LU CAN 1 
Ar the Celebration of the Qringaennalia i 
was praclaimed that Nero intende to recite Me 
Story of Niobe, in a Poem of Bk on Compo 
He came off with A Ang 55 0 | 
himſelf. ſure of the Prize; Ha, ed N 
dignation, ſtood up, and .repeating a Then), 
the Fable of Orpheus, camel the Prize 
gainſt him. This ruin'd his Intereſt for ever in 
that Prince, Who ſent him an Order next day 
never more to plead at the Bar, or repeat any 
of his Compoſitions in Publick,- as the moſt ce- 
Ichrated.Pacts and Orators were uſed to do. It 
is no wonder that a young Man, an admirable 
Poet, and one conſcious enough of a ſuperiour 
Genius, ſhould ſeverely reſent this .barbaraus 
Treatment; in 0 N e be omitted no Ocra- 
ſion to treat Nis Verſes with the utmoſt 
Contempt, and expoſe them and their Author 
to Ridicule. In this Behaviour towards the 
N be was ſeconded by his Friend Per- 
| 44 tus, and no doubt yer often. diverted them 
ſelves alone at G ſars Eixpence. Nero reſented 
this Uſage : o the utmeſt, and :tagk all Occa- 
4 ring and depreciating . Lamm and 
Compoſitions, 
ROME 10 75 now Pape groaned under the 
Cruel! yrant,z Mere had 


dred u Lg and Ns table Þ by | | 
monſtrous Vices, which urged ſeveral of 15 


a —— — — 
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firſt Rank, headed h to a.Confpiracy, 
to rid the World of 01 W 0 Wicked: 
neſs, ¶Lucan hated him upon 


28. bis Cauntsy's on _— — 
heartily into the .D hen it was u 
for Execution, it was; r 
Accamplices, and Lucan was found among 
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- firſt of the Conſpirators. They were condemn'd' 
tor. die, and Lucan had the Choice of the man- 
ner of his Death. Tacitus afferts, that our Poet 
being put to the Torture, accuſed his Mother 
of being in the Plot. This Story ſeems to be 
a meer Calumny, and invented by the Tyrant 
or his Friends; to depreciate his Character, and 
to leavea laſting Blot upon his Memory. It 
is certain there are many Fragments of his Life 
where this Particular is not to be found. 
Hz choſe to have the Arteries of his Legs and 
Arms opened in a hot Bath; he ſupped chear- 
- fully*with® his Friends, and then taking leave 
- of, them with the greateſt Tranquillity, and the 
A Contempt of Death, went into the Bath, 
and ſubmitted to the Operation. When he 
found the Extremities of his Body growing cold, 
and Death's laſt Alarm in every Part, he thought 


© of _a-Paſſage of his own in the ninth Book of 


* the Pharſalia, which he repeatedito the Stan- 
ders-by with the ſanie Grace and Accent with 
+ Which he uſed to declaim in Publick, and im- 
- mediately expired. He died in the Flower of 
his Life, and in the full Perſuit of Glory, in 
the twenty-ſeventh Year of his Age. Ihe Pal- 
ſage was that where he deſcribes a® Soldier of 
- Cate's, dying much after the ſame manner, - 
+ Ing bit by a Serpent. 


- 70 3 1 * 1 
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Noto the warm Bliod at once from every Part 
Kan Poiſen down, and drain d the fainting Hart; 
Blood falls for Tears, and &er his mournful Face, 
; The ruddy Drops their tainted Paſſage trace. 
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LU CAN 23 
Where-eer the liquid Fuices find 4 ay, * 
There Streams of Blood, there crimſon Rivers firay, 
His Mouth and gifhing Neſtrils pour a Flood, 
And ed'n the Portes cure out the tric ling Blind. 
In the red Deluge all the Parts lie drown'd, 

And the whole But, ſeems one bleeding Meund. 


1 — 
o 


He was buried in his own Garden at Rome. 
LUC AN. wrote ſeveral Poems, the Combate 
of Hector and Achilles, the Fable of Orpheus up- 
on the dreadful Fire at Reme, where it is faid' 
he ſeverely glanced at Nero ; ſome Books of Sa- 
turnalia; a Poem on the burning of i; an 
imperfect Tragedy of Medea. Theſe,” ſays Sta- 
tius, were compoſed by Lucan, at an Age when 
Virgil had not yet written his Culex; nothing. 
but the Titles of theſe Poems remains ;_ we have 
his Pharſalia complete; on this Poem he ſtaked” 
his Reputation, and promiſed himſelf Immor- 
ta mom to OO FIR 


1 DILHOW 1 IN 
uwidia ſacte, &. 
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Nor Cæſar thou diſdain that I rehearſe, 
Dee, and thy Wars in no ignoble Verſe, _ 
: Sees If in aught the Latian "Muſe excel, 

" Thy Name aud mine, immortal I foretel 

. Eternity our Labours Pall reward, | 
And Lucan flouriſh like the Grecian Bard; 
775 Numbers ſhall to lateſt Time convey © 
_ The Tyrant Cxſar and Pharſalia's Day. 


FE] Writers hate been more expoſed to 
the Cenſire of Eritieks than Lucan; ſome call 
him ani excellent Poet, others an indifferent Hi- & 
itorian ; ſomme à furious Orator, others a Ma- 

914 Ns thematician, 
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th 2maticiang,a Philoſopher and a Divine. Puin-- 
tilian . that Lucan has a great deal of 
Heat and Fire, and is remarkable for his Sen- 
tenges, but he chooſes rather to number hin 
among the Orators than Poets, Scoliger con- 


tends that Lucam was a Poet, and that the Heeg | 


marians-do but trifle when they object that he 


wrote not. a Poem, but a Hiſtory. Baribius 


nan him a Poet of a great Genius, of extzaor- 
inary Learning, and of a true Heroick Cha- 
racter, «who, from the very Time he lived, has 
always been eſteemed a moſt conſiderable Au- 
thor, e Ke amo Philoſophem, by xeaſon 
of his 

his weighty, © — which ſhine and are 
tranſparent 2 the whole. Work, ſo chat 
he ſcarce ever had his Equal in that kind. Sca- 


ler confeſſes in another plate, that Lucas was 


one of a vaſt Genius, ' but would often exceed: 


the Bounds of 3 that he had an ungo- 


vernable Temper, and would ſally out moſt 


extravagantly ; that he had: too much Fire in 


him, wanting that adniirable and divine Tem- 
per whick none ever had. but Fug oy. a--he 


' ſeems rather to bart than Age 

So uncertain. are the Merits: of: PIT — 
in the Opinion of great Judges 3-the-moſt tem- 
perate in their Cenſures, allow his 1 


to be bold apd lively, is Sentences | 
clear, his Fictions prabakle, and h N | 
tho? not proper, are always in{tnigtive ander ter- 


taining; yet his. Epiſodes and — 
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things that fall in his w 
beat and Affectation. H MS 


ner in His N ite the 
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ravity, his Forge, his Acuteneſs, and 
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| Speftator than a Reader of the ſcveral Tranſ- 
actions he relates, and he in ou ſo mueh 
by the Warmth of his Temper, which he cm- 
-municates to his Mritings, that you inſemſib 
become a Perſon coneernid, and find yaur ſelf 
.engaged on the fame Side with them, 5 
you had. reſolved to be indifferent. He Fry 
cious\in.tifoovering the fecret'Springs-of Action 
and looks very nax into the true | 
of human Undertakings, diſtover — 4 
in our irregular Paſſions, and how t 
influence all our Actions. He'is often — 
in applying the-ſeverat Parts of 
Subject, which he ſeldom gat 3 | 
Delicacy or Diſcretion. But though in — 
Opinion; Calliape cannot be faid to be Lucan's 
= Companion as ſhe is Virgil's, +4 Toms ac- 
cording to chefs — 72 he is conſpicuouſly 
ted on 1 1 0 2 and manages 


mL il keep} 
le, e — 


ently ſeems 
it fam the many ds 
natural Spieſt esa Mettle of that 
e being animated by the 
_ Corals; obſerves, that 
1 os Lucan to a Horſe 
that was not broke, which would ever and anon 
be running in the midſt of ſome Meadow or 
Field, 1 and kicking up his Heels, but 
without any manner of Art or Order. 

I ſhall conclude his Character with a Remark 
of Mr. Driden's ; he ſays, that Lucan followed 
two. much ie Truth of Hiſtory, crouded Sen- 
tences together, was too full of Points, and 
too often offered at ſomewhat which had more 
the Sting of an eds” I of the DI. and 

tate 
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Appius, and the 
- what atone for him, who was: indeed bound up 
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State of an Heroick Poem; he made no great 
uſe of his Heathen Deities. There was neither 
the Miniſtry of the Gods, nor the Precipitation 
of the Soul, nor the Fury of a Prophet in his 
Pharſalia. He treats you more like a Philoſo- 
pher than a Poet, and inſtructs you in Verſe, 
with what he had been taught by his Uncle Se- 
neca in Proſe. In one word, he walks ſoberly 


on foot, when he might fly. Vet Lucan is not 


always this 3 Hiſtorian. The Oracle of 
itchcraft of EFrictbo will ſome- 


by an ill-choſen and known Argument, to fol- 
2 Truth with * es 
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Anus, PERS 1US FLACCUS a Satiri<- 
cal Poet, Who flalrifhed under Nero, but 
was born of an Equeſtrian Family, about the 
twenty ſecond Year of Tiberius, at Volferra i inn 
Tuſcam, though ſome place his Birth in Ligu- 


ria, which they found upon ſome Lines oft the 
ſixth Satire : 


—— Mibi. nunc Ligus, de. 
For me, my Jace Conſtitution wants '+ Hua 
More Cold than our Ligurian Winter grants; | 
And therefore to my Native Shores retir'd, 
I. vieti the Coaſt old Enniĩus once admir d- 
. Where Cliffs on either fide their Points d. 2 
Au after opening in an ample ap. 
: ?Tis worth your while, O Rooks to regard 
The Port 7 Luna, ſays our learned Bar. 


He: was about ſix Years of Age when h's Fa- 
ther Haccus died, his Mother Fulvia Siſenna was 
married afterwards to Fuſius a Roman Knight,” 
and buried him in a few..Years, He ſtudied at 
Volterra till he was twelve Years of Age. He 
was then remov'd to Rome, where he continued 


he * with great Application under the In WJ 
ſtructions | 


—— ö O—_ _- RO - 


| dis, and was fo.much admi reg by this School. 
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ſtructions of Palæmon the Grammarian, the Rhe- 
tor Virginius Flaccus, and Cornutus a Stoick Philo- 
ſopher, -the molt -lcarned Man. of .his-tiage, of 
a moſt ve 3. 5 hg mea" 2 og hipafelf. 2 
rs in which ech Was | the 
ofelled is whole Life, and in this he excelled 
th Juvenal and Horace; he ſhifts not ſides 
like Horace, who is ſometimes an Epi Icurean, 
2 a Starck; ſometimes an Relecrick, as- 
cn wu Humour leads him nor deelaims like 
* os more lien Oratorithan 
e. on RR Mere the ſame, 
Thyo: to 1 Miſter, 1 | 
ge his own: n F. He contracted a 
Fe with this Carmutus, and hy bis 
wk imm the Friendſhip that was 
between them; he left him by a Codicil to his 
Will, Pe of ſeven hundred Books, and 
a great Supi.of Money, but Cœ mute accepted 
of the Books only, and gave the Money to his 
Siſters; Who were his Heiss. 

Hex began towrite when he veryyoung, and 
applied himſelftodatire upon reading the Writings 
of Lyucifucs; but the Verſes he compoſeil in his 
Youth, were ſuppteſſed by the Advice of Cern .’ꝛz,. 
who thought they would nat anſwer: the greut Re- 
putation of thoſe that had been publiſhed, ol 
were received with O great admiration by th 
Publick, that all the 83 were preſently fold 
eff. Among other af. his Works, they ſappreſ- 
ſed ſame Verſes he hadimade-upon Arria, Wie 
the unfortunate. Prtut, an Hluſtrimus Reman 
y, Who killed herſelf r 
dear Nuſband. 

H fouled with Lacan 3 


| 
| 
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Fellow, that when Perfius recited his Verſes, 
Lucan could ſcarce forbear breaking out into 
Acclamations; which is a rare thing among Poets - 
of the ſame:Rank, but ſometimes too common 
out of Cunning and Vanity. Perſius became 
acquainted with Seneca very late, and could ne- 
ver.endure his Lemper. He was a good Friend, 
a better Son ſtill, a better Brother, and a better 
Kinſman,. He was very chaſte, though a Per- 
fon of exceeding ms ; he was ſober, as meek 
as a Lamb, and s modeſt as a young . 

ſo true it is, that es muſt not judg e of a Man's 
Morals by his Writings, for ne of the Ver- 
ſes of \Perfius ate ohſcene and licentious, they 
are ſharp..and* full of Bitterneſs. It is believed 
that he red not the cruel Nero, and that he 
an ſo plainly hint at Him that Cornytzs thought 
fit. to, alter. Iome of bis Words ; He had writes: 


dus in hi, n, 
x Ab ili, 22 Mida-Rex babgt. 


— N An FI Lon, Az Midas. has-- . 
ED change them into bet. 
| A Aan quis pov Labet? N 
ths hr ken n, bes ar? 


of a of his Stomach, whe be way 
15 e 3 
Eur 1 Waste of Bee of lix Satirgs 3 
them with 2 Prologue .in. Imitation 
ho wald ey 
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Satire is very beautiful, and contains the Sum 
of all the reſt: | 3 


. 5 b N * i | . 
O Curas hominum] O quantum eft in rebus inane ! 
4 * EP 4 1t | 


He acquired great Glory, ſays Duintilian, by 
theſe Compoſitions, and obtained more Credit, 
fays Martial, by this one Book, than others did 
by many large Volumes. 


Sapius in libro memoratur Perſius uno | 
'  Quam levis.in toto Marſus Amatomide; 


Tuts Poet had certainly the advantage of 
reat natural Parts, improved by a large Stock 
of acquired 3 He was a profeſſed Imi- 
Tator of Horace. His Style is noble, figurative 
and poetical, and in general anſwerable to the 
Dignity of his Sentiments, which have all the 
Grandeur the Sfoic Thilokphy when judiciouſly 
applied could give them. The Wit and fine 
 Ridicule that ſhine in every Line of Horace's 
Satires, he ſeems an utter Stranger to, his Wit 
does not ſhew. it ſelf. in genteel Raillery, but 
in an i Some it was not his Province 
to be witty. He ſhines moſt in recommending 
| Virtue and Integrity; here. it is that his Satire 
becomes him, and that Air of Sincerity that diſ- 
covers it ſelf in his Writings adds a new Grace 
to them. He has been equally ill treated by. 
the Partizans of Juvenal arid Horace, As a 
Poet, he is certainly inferiour to both, though 
ih Virtue and Learning be was their Superiour. 
Ie was grave, and particularly oppoſed his Gravity 
to Lewdneſs, which was the predominant Vice” 
of Nere's Court when be publiſhed his —_ 
' Which 


which was before that Em 
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| peror” fell into the 

Exceſs of Cruelty. ** . 
For bis Verſe, the learned Caſaubon himſelf 
(who underſtood him particularly well, and bet- 
ter than any of his former: Commentators) can 
neither defend his Numbers, nor the Purity 
of his Latin; he gives this Point for loſt, and 
pretends not to juſtify either the Meaſures or 
the Words of Perſius. He is evidently beneath 
Horace and Fuvenal in both. And as his Verſe is 


ſcabrous and hobbling, and his Words not every 


where well choſen; the Purity of Latin bei 


* 
more corrupted than in the time of Juvenal, 
and conſequently of Horace, who writ when the 


3 was in the Height of its Perfection; 
ſo his Diction is hard, his Figures are genera 


Iy too bold and daring, and his Tropes, particu- 


larly his Metaphors, inſufferably ſtrained, 
NoTw1THSTANDING all- the Diligence and 


Penetration of his Expoſitors, Perfius is ſtill ob- 


ſcure ; whether he affected not to be underſtood 


but with Difficulty, or | whether the fear of his 


Safety under Nero compelled- him to this Dark 


[neſs in ſome places, or that it was occaſioned 


' by his cloſe way of thinking, and the Brevity 


of his Style, and crouding of his Figures; or 


i 7 „whether after ſo long a time many of 
8 


ords have been corrupted, and many Cuf- 
toms and Stories relating to them loſt to us, 
whether ſome of theſe Reaſons, or all, concur- 


red to render him ſv cloudy, it muſt be ſaid, 


that the beſt of his Commentators can but gueſs 
at his meaning in many Paſfages, and none can 
be certain that he has divined rightly. 


Hauben excuſes the general Obſcurity of 


0 
w 


Ca- 

Perſius, 
by alledging that it was deſigned. /a blen 
- . TOF 
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for fear of Nera, and that he was commanded: 
to write ſo cloudily by his Maſter Cornutus. 
The Poet ſeems not to have wanted man Lec- 


tures to be read to him upon that Subject; he 


Was an apt. Scholar, and when he was adviſed 


to be obſcure in ſome places where his Life and 


Safety were in queſtion, he took the ame Coun- 
ſel for all his Books, and never afterwards wrote 
ten Lines together clearly. He is obſcure, ſays 
Bayle, not out of Policy, but becauſe he had 
ſuch a Taſte, and had given ſuch a Turn to his 


Genius; for if the fear af bringing himſelf into 


Trouble at Court, had moved him to cover his 
Conceptions with a thick Clhud, he would have 
done it only in ſuch Matters, as had ſome re- 
ation to the .Life of the Tyrant; but-we ſec 


that he twiſts his Words, and has pecourſe to 
tical Eigures, even when 


Alluſions and 
We ee OT Og = 
S ication whereof go not 
aforded. Nero the leaſt pretence of of bei ing 
With him. I ſhall: give.no IS of it, 
refer to his Satires, which Aufficiently 3 94 ä 


SCALIGER. has a mean Opinion ah the Wri- 
tings of Perfius, particularly of his. Style; he t 


him a filly: trifling Authar, a perfect 

one who Valued Himel much upon 2 
of his Learning, which vas hot and fevaxiſn. 
affected nothing ſo much as to render him 
'obſcure, hor ch reaſon he was called. he. 100] 
and the dark Poet. Not but that he has ſome 
Touches of a hidden Delicacy, but theſe Strokes 


(Y a Le r dr . e up in ſo. puck 


'that there . needs * 
2 to unfold them. en 5 


ded the Jycqirom cr th 4 
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count of his Darkneſs ; and St. Ferame, who 
could not underſtand the Riddles and Ohſcurities 
of this Poet ixtellecturis igmbus ille dedit, com- 

mitted them to the Fire .to .he unfolded. His 

Moroſenefbs, ſays the French Critick, never leaves 
him, he. not of the leaſt things but in a 

Heat, and he never ſports but in the moſt ſeri- 

aus manner in the World. Vs will have it, 

that Perſius either did not underſtand the Rules N 
of Satire, or at leaſt, that he never obſerved them,. 1 
becauſe he only attack'd ſome few particular Per: 
ſons inſtead of reproving Vice in general; and | 
when he had a mind to touch upon the Faults. 1 | 
or Actions of ſuch particular Perſons, he com- |} 
monly makes uſe of ſome general Name, ſuch 4 
as Titius or Nevius, which does not give us FR 
light enough to know. either the Fact or the Per- | 
ſon ; and therefore this Poem of his does ſcarce. '' 
deſerve the Name.ofa'$atire, becauſe he reflects | 

upon no body by/Name.. Lam ready, ſays Ju- 
the Deference that is 


vaſſor, to give to Ber i] 
due to him ;. I allow his Jeſts, his dry Rubs, 1 0 
e from 1 1 


his Wit and his Sarcafims, nor will I ta 
him his Latin, which as it is not the very beſt, 1 
ſo I muſt on it is none of the worſt, Theſe 1 
are the Cenſures that are to be met with in the 4 
Writings of the Learned, who have fate in Judg- 101 
ment upon the Works of this Poet, 1 
Bur after all it muſt be allowed, that Per- 9 
ſius was a young Man like his Friend and Co- | 
tempcrary Lacan. Both of them Men of extra- 
ordinary Parts, and great acquired Knowledge 
conſidering their Youth, But neither of them 14 
had arrived at that Maturity of Judgment which 1 
is neceſſary to the accompliſhing of a form'd 1 
Poet; and this Conſideration, as it lays ſome Im- 
perfections - 


* 
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perfections to their Charge, ſo on the other ſide, 


tis a candid Excuſe for thoſe Failings which are 


incident to Youth and Tnexperience ; and we 


have more reaſon to wonder how They, who 


died before the thirtieth Vear of their Age, 
could write ſo well, and think ſo ſtrongly, than 


to accuſe them of thoſe Faults from which hu- 
man Nature, and more eſpecially in Youth, could 


never poſſibly be exempted. 


- 


* 
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STLIUS ITALICUS. 


C4108 SILIUS ITALICUS: was 1055 un- 1 
der the Emperor Tiberius, but the Year of 
his Birth cannot be fixed; he derived his De- | 
{ent from the noble and ancient Family of the ' 
Lilii; 55 the Place of his Nativity is likewiſe un- | 


certain; the common Opinion is, that he was 
born at old Seville in Spain, called Italica, and 
from thence he obtained his Surname ; others 
ſuppoſe he was born at Confinium in Itah, which, 
according to Strabo; had the Name of Tralica || 
given it during” the Social War. 1 
-. Warn he came to Rome he applied himſelf | 
to the Studies and Practice of the Bar, and ſuc- 
eceded fo well, that by a cloſe Imitation of Ci- | 
cer, . and his © Form of Pleading, he became 1 
a celebrated Advocate, and a m6 bY accompliſhed 1 
Orator. His Merit and Character recommend- [ 
ed. him to the higheſt Offices in the Republick, 1 
ſo that he obtained the Conſulſhip, and executed 1 
t Office when Nero died: He lay under the 14 
nfamy of being a falſe and cruel Informer un- 4 
der that blood Emperor, who made uſe of him 
in accuſing Perſians: of Fortune and Honour, 
whom he had devoted to Deſtruction, But he 
behayed with more Honeſty and Virtue under 
Vitellius, in whole. Favour he "held a principal 


* * 0 42 
9 * 


| 
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| 
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of his- time in publick 
a private Life, reſolved to ſpend what re- 
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Place, and at the ſame time pes his Cre- 
dit with. the Publick. 

VESPASIAN ſent him as Proconſul into 
| Afia, where he behaved with clean Hands and 
an unblemiſhed Reputation. Old Age now. came 
faſt upon him, and havin ng ſpent the beſt part 


fees, he retired to 


mained of it, in Eaſe and the delightful Ex- 


erciſes of Poetry. He had ſeveral Country Vil» 


las, one at Tuſculum, which had been Cicero's, 
andia Farm at Naples, ſaid to have been Vir- 
gil's. It is certain, he paid the higheſt Vene- 
> to. the ares that Poet, and an« 
nually, celebrated his Birth-day with great So- 
lemnity: He lived man Years in theſe — 
tirements, indulging his Muſe in her old 
when ſhe grew languid and ad loſt her Fire; 
lived. to ſee. his eldeſti Son: Conſul; his other 


Son, a Youth of , promiſing Hopes, died: before 


him. He. was tormented with an incurable Ul- 


cer, which affſicted him witł inſuppartable Pains; 


ec him, acoordingi to the-heroic Bra- 

very, of the Romans, by refraining from: Meat 
to. put an end to his own Life; „ wha 
had. been much obliged to him; compliments 


him in this manner. _ 2. Epe 49. 


Silius hac maghi relehyart Amine: Dore 
ugeru fucundi qui Ciceronis hubet. 
_—_ Dominumgque ſui tumuliquelariſque 
Nin alium mailet net Maro mei Cicero; 


2 hore: 7 celebrates Maro?s: P 
Aud. Tully's Heres ar ae. ve Y 
VIE 
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Virgil and Cicero would ſurely. c _ 
At Mus fir their Herr, ana all the orld refuſe, 


Since we know little of Sillus but what we 
collect from P/irzy the younger, it will be pro- 
per to inſert the Charadter he gives of this Poet 
in a Letter to his Friend Caninius: It is the 
ſeventh Epiſtle of the third. Book; 


6 L Am juſt informed of the Death of Silius 
A Tales in his Mapelitan Farm, occaſion- 
ed by a Habit of IIlneſs ariſing from too long 
© an Abſtinence: He was afflicted! with an in- 
© curable Tumor in the Foot, a lingring Evil 
which he bore with Confta eath, 
© A Manentirely to the except in the 
Loſs of the ing Ff His evo ben: but he 
left tlie and better of them, in-a-flouriſh- 
ing State, and paft- the Confſulſhip, He im- 
55 bis Repatatiorr undder - Nero; He was 
Heved to ferond His vislent Impeachmerits 


29 une bot eee e. 


agreeably' in Ins Rriendſhip 

*Violllus. HE eee gene Applauſe. as Pro- 
conſul of Ma; and wiped/off the Stain of his 
* former. ill- turned Application by a laudable 
Indolence. Among the prineipal Men of the 
« City, he, ſeemed inſenſible of Power; and) 
was therefore without Envy. He was much 
ſaluted and courted, and while he was very 
much confined to his Bed, his Chamber was 
filled with a number that did not addreſs- 
him. on the Score n. When at 
: * leiſire from Writing, he paſt the Day in the 
moſt” learned Converfation. He wrote Verſe 
55 more Labour than Fire; and ſometimes 
tried the Judgments of Men by — 
t 


/ 


had a tolerable Genius for Poetry, yet his Sub- 
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© Lately inclined by his Years he retired from 
© the City, and made his abode in Campania, 
and was not removed even by the arrival of the 


new Emperor Trajan in that Country. It was 
a diſtinguiſhing Praiſe of Czſar to allow that Li- 


berty, and of him. that he had the Courage to 


6 
C 

C 

c 

© make uſe of it. He was fond of new things to 
© anObjection of being addicted to buy for the ſake 
© of Buying. He vas poſſeſſed of many Country 
<. Seats in the ſame Places; and when he took a 
c. fancy to a new Purchaſe he neglected an old 
© one. He had a multitude of Books, of Statues, 
© and of Images, which. beyond a meer Poſſeſ- 
- 
£ . 
. 
C 
4 
o 
6. 
c 
0 0 
C, 


ſion he alſo reverenced. Firſt in Eſteem he 


held Virgil, whoſe Birth-day he celebrated with 


greater Solemnity than his own, moſtly at 
Naples, where he frequented his Monument as 
a Temple. ' In this peaceful Courſe of Life, 
he reach'd beyond his ſeventy. fifth Year, with 
a Tenderneſs rather than an Infirmity. of Bo- 
dy. And as he was the laſt Conſul of Nero, 
ſo he expired the laſt of his Conſuls ; and it 
is remarkable, that Nero died when he was 
© Conſul. When I reflect upon. this, Iam touch- 
ed with a Compaſtion of human Fraility.“ 


- STLIUS in the Decline of Life, and far ad- 
vanged in Years, attempts an Epic Poem, which 
he compoſed in ſeventeen Books, and choſe for 
his Subject the Hiſtory: of the ſecond Punick War. 


He was ſtimulated to this Work beyond his Na- 


tural Heat, by his ſuperſtitious. Admiration of 


Virgil, whom he. ſet before him as an Exam- 


le, and reſolved to imitate ; but he fell in- 
itely ſhort of the Pattern, for though he 


ject 
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jet was moſt improper for an Epic Poem : His 
Story was flat and common, every Circum- 
ſtance of the Punic War was fully known, ſo 
that he was tied down to Hiſtorical Facts, and 
the Scope of his Fancy was cramped and re- 
ſtrained ; yet Martial compliments him as the 
Honour and Ornament of the Age in which he 


lived, 


Poet, 


Sili Caſtalidum decus ſororum, &c. 


Silius the Glory of the Caſtalian Siſters, 
Who ſing'ft in 22 Verſe the perjur'd Rage, 
And treacherous Pride of Hannibal, Cc. 


Ir muſt be allowed that Silius had ſome 
of thoſe great, Qualities res to form a great 

He had Learning Hiſtorical, Moral and 
Natural. His Characters are often noble and 
juſt, and the Sentiments great and beautiful. 
His Images are poetical,”-but the Expreſſion, 
the Colouring is wexk, and. often ſpiritleſs. He 
is Maſter of many Excellencies, but often loſes 
the Influence of the ztherial Particle, that En- 
thuſiaſtic Fire which ſtrengthens every Figure, 
and animates every Line in Hamer and Virgil. 
Though he does not always creep, and can 
zometimes riſe with Dignity and 8 ulneſs, 
yet he weakned his Fire by attempting to imi- 
tate Virgil's Correctneſs, He has many Excellen- | 
cies, and would be much more eſteeme] were 
he more known. Silius Italicus, ſays Rapin, is 
nuch more regular than Statius He owes more 
to his Induſtry than to his Nature. There ſeems 
ſome Judgment and Conduct in his Deſign, but 
nothing of Greacheſs and Nobleneſs in his Ex- 
Vo I. I. O preſſion; 
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preſſion; and if one may rely on the younger 
Pliny's Judgment, there is more Art than Wit, 
in his Poem; it is rather the Hiſtory of the 
Punick War than a Poem. 

PETRARCH writ a Poem upon the ſame 
Subject, which, *tis probable, he would never 
have done had. he ſeen this of Silius, which 
was not found till long after his Death, in the 
time of the Council of Ba/il. 


— 


_ STATIUS, 


STATIUS. 


PUBLIUS PAPINIUS STATIUS was 
a Citizen of Naples, and born there, about 
the beginning of the Reign of the Emperor 
Claudius ; his Father was of a good Family at 
Sellz, a Town of Epirus, whoſe Anceſtors had 
been famous for their Learning, and Civil Ac- 
compliſhments, and made a conſiderable Figure 
in that Place for many Generations. He re- 
ceived his Education under his Father, who o- 
pened a School of Rhetoric and Oratory in Na- 
= , and met with ſuitable Encouragement from 

en of the firſt Quality, who employed him in 
the Care of their Children. He removed af- 
terwards to Rome, and engaged in the ſame Pro- 
feſſion with equal Succeſs. 

HERE our Poet fell in love with a young 
Widow, named Claudia, a Muſician's Daughter, 


a Perſon of good Wit, and fine Improvements 


in many Parts of Learning, eſpecially in Poetry: 

She proved a virtous and. chearful — uy 
and was of uſe to him in ſome of his Compoſi- 
eons eee oh in his Thebaid: 


— Longs tu ſola laboris 
n, 2 0 creuit mea Thebais aunis, 


Sa Thee 
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_He inſcribed many of his Verſes to his Wife, 
whom he always mentions with tenderneſs and 
honour, and as a mark of his Love and Eſteem, 
he behaved himſelf to a Daughter whom ſhe 
had by her. firſt Huſband with ſingular regard 
and paternal Affection. 
| STATIUS it ſeems had obtained three Prizes 
| in the Alban Games, but loſt the Victory in 
the Capitol. His Character was ſoon eſtabliſhed 
at Rome, and his occaſional Poems introduced 
him among the great Wits of the Age, whom 
he frequently took occaſion to praiſe and com- 
pliment in his Silvæ, or his Miſcellaneous Wri- 
tings, It is very remarkable, ſays Jaſius, that 
Martial, who was a great Admirer of Stella the 
Poet, ſhould never make any mention of Sia 
tius, who was ſo intimate with Stella, that he 
dedicated to him the firſt: Book of his Silvuæ. 
This he ſuppoſes might proceed from Envy and 
Emulation in Martial, who could not bear, 
that Papinius was ſo much in Domitian's fa- 
vour, becauſe he had ſo quick a Talent in mak. 
ing extempore Verſes; which Martial pretended 
to as his-own particular Province. He was re- 
commended to the Emperor's Favour by Paris 
a favourite Actor, who obtained the honour for 
him of being admitted to ſit at Table with the 
Emperor among his chief Miniſters. He art- 
fully inſinuated himſelf into. the Eſteem af this 
cruel Tyrant by his r er Compliments 
and groſs Flatteries, who diſtinguiſhed him. by 
very - honourable: Rewards, particularly he de 
him a Preſent of a Golden Crown, when he * 
V7" $ WF 
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the Prize in the Alban Mount, at the Quin- 
quatria, Games celebrated in honour of Mi- 
nerva; It is ſuppoſed his Circumſtances were 
low before he became acquainted with Paris, 
and that he was obliged to fell his Poems to 
the beſt Bidder for Subn ſtance; for Fuvenal men- 
tions a Tragedy called Agave, which was pur- 
chaſed by Paris, who from a Player was become 
a Man of F ortune and a chief Favourite. 


Currſtur ad victm W Sc. Sat. 7. 
All Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe, 

And longing. Crouds expett the promis'd Verſe ; 
His loftiy Numbers with: ſo great a Guft, 
12 ear and ſiualluu with ſuch eager Luft: 
* Batwwhile the common Suffrage crown'd bis Cauſe, 
And broke the Benches with their loud Applauſe, 
Hit Muſe had ſtarv' d, bad not a Piece unread, 
And by a Player bought, Jupphy'd ber Bread. 


Via! Miſcellanies of FAIR which he called 


Sioz, were the Foundation of his publick Cha- 
rater among the Wits of Nomr. Nuugerius a 
noble 2 of great Learning, had a contrary 
Opinion of theſe. little Pieces ; for being told 
that ſome of his:Poetical. Writings had in them 
much of the Style of Statius, he was ſo enraged 
at the Compariſon, that he threw. — Inf. the 
Fire and ſaw them conſumed. 

Hg next Attempt ewas his Thebeid, - in mien 
hei was | aſſiſtacb by Mu ximus Junius, a Man of 
Quality of ſingular Learning. This Poem coſt 


him twelve Years labour, and he was far ad- 


vanced in Age before he - finiſhed - it; be put 


his laſt hand to it at Naples, - His, laſt Attempt 


1904). O3 Was 
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was his Achilleid, but he had made little Progreſs 
in this Work before Death prevented him, which 
happened at Naples, in the Reign of Trajan. 
. STATIUS, fays Borrichins, the Favourite of 
Demitian, wrote ſeveral things in a learned and lof- 
ty Style, but many were loſt, and among others, 
that famous Tragedy of his the ere which by 
reaſon of his Poverty, he was obliged to ſell to 
Paris, that he might publiſh it as his own, We 
have extant his Silvæ in five Books, his T hebaid in 
twelve Books, and his Achilleis in two; in all 
which Pieces his Style generally appears to be flo- 
rid, choice and magnificent; yet in his Sibæ, the 
Style is purer, and more natural; in his The- 
laid, fuller of Art; and in his Achilleit it is 
more uneven. Hence, therefore, ſome of the 
Criticks declare, that it is with Statius amang 
the Poets, as it was with Alexander the Great 
among the Heroes; that his great Virtues were 
mixed with great Vices; his Verſe ſometimes 
runs in a truly lofty, majeſtick Strain ; ſome- 
times he mounts above | the Clouds in a high 
| Bombaſtick Style; and then again, frarus like, 
he falls from the greateſt height down to the 
very ground. And therefore Strada very pro- 
perly ſuppoſes Statim to be ſeated upon the higheſt 
part of Parnaſſus Hill, and in fo much danger, 
that he ſeems to be like a Man, who is juſt 
to fall. I may add, his Writings could ſcarce be 
even and correct, when he congratulated himſelf 
on having ſpent but two Days about the Eputha- 
lamium of Stella, which contained two hundred 
ſeventy eight Verſee. 
- $CALIGE Risimmoderate in his Praiſe, he 
calls him a moſt polite and a moſt ingenious Poet; 
he ſays there are none either of the Ancients or 
me SR e Moderns, 
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Moderns, that tread ſo near to the Heels of Vir- 
gil, and that he had come nearer him if had 
not affected to follow him too cloſe,” Being 
in his own. Nature high and lofty, whenever he 
endeavoured to excel and exert himſelf, he pre- 
ſently fell into Expreſſions that were too haugh- 
ty and fwelling. But 5 gone, unleſs. 
it be that Phenix of the Virgil, there are 
none of the Heroic 2 0 u reek or La- 
tin, that can be compared to Statius, whoſe Verſes 
are to be preferred before thoſe of Hemer. He 
had that Veneration for Virgils Memory, that 
he fr viſited his Tab; and — 
his Birth-day with great Solemnity. 
This Poet has met with different Treatment 
from and ſome others, who charge him 
with the Affectation of great Words and ſwelling 
Expreſſions, that he fills the Ear without ever 
touching the Heart; that he was of unbounded 
Imagination without the Poize of Judgment; 
that he is as fantaſtical in his Ideas as in bis 
Expreffions; and that his two Poems, the The- 
bais and Achillets have nothing in them regular » 
all is vaſt and diſproportionable, 
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DECνοαε, FUNIUS JUVENALIS 


was born about the beginning of the Reign 
of the Emperor Claudius at Aquinum, a Lon 
belonging to the Territory of the ancient Valles, 
and ſince famous for having given Birth to h- 
mas' Aquinas, the famous Father of Scholaſtic 
Philoſophy.. Our Poet's Father was a rich 
Freedman, who gave him a liberal Education, 


and, agreeable to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, 


bred him up to the Bar, and to the Study of 
Eloquence, in which he made a very great Pro- 


greſs. He ſtudied firſt under Fronto the Gram- 
marian, and afterwards as it is generally con- 


jectured under Quintilian, who is thought to 


have ſeen ſome of his Satires. He never con- 


ſider'd himſelf among the Rich and Wealthy, 
yet in the eleventh Satire, he deſcribes his Coun- 
try Houſe, his Entertainment and his Atten- 
dants, which argue a ſufficient Plenty and Com- 
petency for ſo wiſe a Mind, 

BESsIDpES his Acquaintance with Umbritius, 


a famous Aruſpex mentiqrned in his third Satire, 


he was ſingularly beloved and eſteemed among 
his chief Friends, by Martial the Poet, who ad- 


. «dreſſes three ſeveral Epigrams to him (Lib. 7. Ep. 


23. and 91. and Lib. 12. Ep. 18.) where he gives 
him the Title of the Eloquent, and proves that 
Juvenal 
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Juvenal followed the Bar. The laft was writ- 
ten by Martial, aften he :was:xttired to Bilboa, 
which was under Traiaus hg ſpeaks of our Au- 
thor as a Man yet in full; Migour, and as if he 
had written but few Satires yet. The greateſt 
part of his Works came out very late in Life, 
and he had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his E- 
loquence at the Bar, and improved his Fortune 
and Intereſt at Nome before he thought of Poe- 
ary; the very Style of which in his Satires, ſpeaks 
a long Habit of Declaiming 
Wr are told he recited the firſt Eſſay which 
he made, being above forty, to a ſmall Audi- 
ence of his Friends, but being encouraged by 
their Applauſe; he hazarded a greater Publica- 
tion; which reaching the Ear of Paris, Do- 
mitian's chief Favourite at that time, though but 
a Pantomime Player, Whom he had ſeverely in- 
ſulted, that Minion made his Complaint to the 
Emperor, who baniſhed the offending Poet into 
Egypt, (to Pentapolis a City of Lybia, ſays Suidas) 
though he!Mwas - eighty Years old, as Giraldus 
obſerves in his account of the Latin Poets, under 
the pretence of giving him the Præfecture of 
a Cohort. Upon this account he is called by 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Irati H iſtrionis Exul. 


2 ef Militia multis largitur honorem, 
emęſlri vatum digi tos circumligat auro, 
uod nan dant Proceres, dabit Hiſtrio. 

BA nd wi At Nees tte 9 
E can diſpeſe e Honour aud Comfitandr, - | \- 
The Pow'r FA Rome, is in an Actor hands, © 
Thy peaceful Gem and military Srl, 
The beuntcou Player attgives the pinching . 
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And wouldſt thou, Post, riſe before the 

And to bis Honours lowy Cy y 
Stick-to the Stage, and lrave thy ſordid Peer, 


And yet, Heaw'n' knows, "tis earn dA with Ha 
there. 


Hs was -not idle during his Stay ind t, 
but made ſuch Obſervations upon the Superſti- 
tions and Religious Differences of the People, 
as he afterwards wrought up into a Satire, which 
is the fifteenth in the Order they are common» 
I publiſhed, 

AFTER Domitian's Death, Juvenal return'l 
to Rome, ſufficiently cautioned not only againft 
attacking the Characters of thoſe in Power, but 
againſt all perſota Reflections upon the Great 
Men living; and therefore he thus wiſely con- 
cludes the ebate he is ſuppoſed to have main- 
tained with a Friend in the firſt Satire, which 
ſeemg/to be the firſt he wrote after he 'retarned 
front Baniſhment. Enperiar quid concedatur, &. 
He is ſuppoſed to have died about the eleventh. 
of Atviaws Reign. That he lived to be an o 
Man, we may conclude from the eleventh Sa- 
tire, Where he on by of un INE of TRIED 
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As to his' Perſon," e 6e bsw ol 
large Stature, hieh made fore think him t 
— been of Gallic Extraction. We meet with 
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nothing relating to his moral Character, or way 
of Life; but both from the manner of his Pu- 
niſhment by Domitian, and the whole Tenor of 
his Writings, he ſeems to have been a real Friend 
to Sobriety and Virtue. There is no mention 
that he ever was married, nor is it at all pro- 
bable, if we conſider the Opinion he had of the 
Women of thoſe times, whom he bitterly and 
* ith extravagant Acrimony laſhes in his ſixth 

tire. | 

Trex Writings of Juvenal conſiſt of ſixteen 
Satires, which have juſtly had their Admirers a- 
mong the Learned in all Ages, and indeed the 
Works of this Poet are ſo complete a Syſtem 
of Morality, and ſo perſect a Body of uſeful 
Philoſophy, they expreſs ſo juſt a Rage againſt 
the ſhocking Vices of the Times in which he 
lived, that he has ſcarce left any thing unſaid 
upon the Subjects he made choice of, The 
Jealouſy and the high Guilt of the Age, obliged - 

him os to draw Characters, and repreſent 
Crimes under the Names of Perſons who had 
been long dead; for the Corruption was too 
great and univerſal, and the Power of the Vi- 
cious too formidable to be attacked without 
danger; and this wary Method of his has been 
followed - ſucceſsfully by ſucceeding Satiriſts in 
many States and Countries, who have laboured - 
under the ſame Misfortunes, - 
Many and lofty are the Elogies beſtowed upon 
the Satires of this Poet; he is ſo full of divine Sen- 
timents, and his Sentences are ſo grave and mo- 
ral, that he may properly be called. The Prophet 
the Latin:Poets. Many prefer his Pieces be- 
all the Morals of Aiſtetle, and ſome pro- 
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nounce him equal to Seneca and Epictetus. He 
is ſtyled Cenſor Morum liberrimus; and is, ſays 
Stapleten, à moſt excellent Poet, his Verſe flow- 
ing like a River when the Wind breathes gent- 
1y, ſmoothly near the Banks, and ſtrong in the 
Current. n the ſame Arguments, he never 
came ſhort of Horace, but often outwent him; 
his eighth Satire upon True Nobility far exceeds 
'Fforace's ſixth upon the ſame Subject. Compare 
Juvenal's tenth with Horace's firſt, and then, 
fays Scaliger, Sant ille tibi Juvenalis Poeta vide- 
bitur, hic Horatius, jejunæ cujuſpiam Theſeos te- 
Tuis Tentator ; you will confeſs Juvenal to be 
the Poet, and Horace to be ſome poor Theme- 
maker, Horace, he goes on, is a meer Scoffer, 
his Speech is vulgar, his Verſe negligent, only 
his Latin is pure; but Juvena] ardet, inſtat, 
epert? jugulat ; his Purity is Roman, his Compo- 
{cre happy, his Verſe better, his Sentences ſhar- 
per, his Phraſe more open, and his- Satire more 
accurate. Horace did not more exceed Luci- 
lius, than Juvenal Horace, whether we reſpect 
the Variety of Arguments, the Dexterity of 
Handling, the Plenty of Invention, the Fre- 
quency of Sentences, the Sharpneſs of Reprehen- 
lien, as alſo” his Raillery and Good Manners. 
Fuvenal, ſays Holyday, is to be preferred to Ho- 
race for his Ardour, his Loftineſs, and his Free- 
dom, and tho' I willingly admire the Happineſs 
6f Horace in his Lyricks, yet I cannot but think 
he very much untuned himſelf, in his fall from 
the Ode to the Satire. Beſides, Juvenal's 
Change of the Ancient Satire was not only a 
Change, but a Perfection; for what is the End 
of Satire, but to reform ? Whereas * 
$0253 e rin 
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Wit than Horace, he . as much Plea- 


| raiſed, and he raiſes mine; I have the leaſure, 
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Grin does rather anger than amend. Where- 1 
fore the Old Satire and the New, and fo Ho- | 
race and Juvenal, may ſeem to differ, as the 
Jeſter and the Orator, the Face of an Ape and 
of a Man, or as the Fiddle and Thunder. He- 
race was a ſlight ſuperficial Satiriſt, who only 
laugh'd from the Teeth outward, whereas Fuve- 
nal bit to the very Bone, and did not often ſuf- 
fer his Prey to eſcape ſtrangling and being put 
to death, i An 
To form an exact Compariſon between Ho- 
race and Juvenal is a difficult Undertaking; a 
Diſpute has always been between the Favourers 
of the two Poets. If it be only argued which 
of them was the better Poet, the Victory is al- 
ready gained on the fide of Horace; Virgil him- 
ſelf muſt yield to him in the Delicacy of his 
Turns, his Choice of Words, and perhaps the 
Purity of his Latin; he who ſays that Pindar is 
inimitable, is himſelf inimitable in his Odes. But 
the Contention between theſe two great Ma- 
ſters is for the Prize of Satire, in which Con- 
troverſy all the Odes and Epodes of Horace 
are to ſtand excluded. It muſt be granted by 
the Favourers of Juvenal, that Horace is more 
copious and profitable in his Inſtructions of hu- 
man Life, but Fuvenal is the more delightful 
Author; I am profited by both, I am' pleaſed by 
both, but I owe more to Horace for my In- 
ſtruction, and more to * for my Pleaſure. 
e is of a more Vigorous and Maſculine 


ſure as I can bear; he fully ſatisfies my Expecta- 
tion, he treats his Subject home; his Spleen is 
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of Concernment in all he ſays ; he drives his 
Reader along with him, and when he is at the 
End of his Way, I willingly ſtop with him; if 
he went-another Stage, it would be too far, it 
would make a Journey of a Progreſs, and turn 
Delight into Fatigue. When he gives over tis 
a ſign the Subject is exhauſted, and the Wit of 
can carry it no farther. 


I Tr a Fault can be juſtly found in Fuvenal, it 


is that he is ſometimes too luxuriant, too redun- 
dant, fays more than he needs, but never more 
than pleaſes, Add to this, that his Thoughts 
are as juſt as thoſe of Horace, and much more 
elevated. His Expreſſions are ſonorous and 
more noble, his Verſe more numerous, and his 
Words are ſuitable to his Thoughts, ſublime 
and lofty. All theſe contribute to the Plea- 
fure of the Reader, and the greater the Soul of 
him who reads, his Tranſports are the greater. 
Horace is always on the Amble, Juvenal on the 
Gallop, but his Way is perpetually on Carpet 
Ground; he goes with more - impetuoſity than 
Horace, but as ſecurely, and the Swiftneſs adds 
more lively Agitation to the Spirits, The Sauce 
of Fauvenal is more 'poignant to create in us an 
Appetite of reading him: the Meat of Horace is 
more nourifhing, but the Coo of Juvenal 
more exquiſite z ſo that granting Horace to be 
the more general Philoſopher, we cannot deny 
that Fuvenal was the greater Poet, I mean in 
Satire, His Thoughts are ſharper, his Indigna- 
tion againſt Vices more vehement, his Spirit 
has more of the Commonwealth Genius; he 
treats Tyranny, and all Vices attending it, as 
they deferve, with the utmoſt Nigour; and con- 

þ ſequently 
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indicator of Roman Liberty, than with 
-a- Tenporixing Poet, a well-manner'd Court-Slave, 


and a Man who is often afraid of laughing in 


the right Place, who is ever decent becauſe he is 
naturally ſervile. After all, Horace had the Diſad- 
vantage of the Limes in which he lived, they 
were better for the Man, and worſe for the Sa- 
tiriſt; thoſe enormous V ices practiſed under the 


Reign of Domitian, were unknown in the time 


of Auguſtus Ceſar; Juvenal therefore had a 
larger Field than Horace, little Follies were out 
of doors when Oppreſſion was to be ſcourged 
inſtead of Avarice ; it was no longer time to 
turn into Ridicule the falfe Opinions of Philo- 
ſophers, when the Roman Liberty was to be aſ- 
ſerted ; there was more need of a Brutus in Do- 
mitian's Days to redeem or mend, than of a 
Horace, if he had then been living, to laugh at 
a Fly-catcher. 

APTN does not diſtinguiſh with that Ad- 
vantage to the Character of Juvenal! That De- 
licacy, ſays he, which properly gives the Reliſh 
to Satire, was heretefore the Character of Ho- 
race, for it was only by way of Jeſt and Merri- 
ment that he exerciſed his Cenſure, He knew 
well that the Sporting of Wit had more effect 
than the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, and the moſt ſenten- 
tious Diſcourſe, to render Vice ridiculous ; in 
which Juvenal with all his Serioufneſs has ſo 
much ado to ſucceed ; for indeed that violent 
way of declaiming which he uſes, has moſt com- 


A Ley letle Effect, he ſcarce perſuades at 
all 1 e a 


. he is always in Choler, and never 
ſpeaks in cold Blood, Tis true, fays the French 
Cr itick, 


a noble Soul is better pleaſed with as 
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Critick, he has ſome Common Places of Morali- 
1 that may ſerve to dazzle the weaker ſort of 
pprehenſions, but with all his ſtrong Expreſ- 


J 2 energetick Terms, and great Flaſhes of 
Eloquence, he makes little Impreſſion, becauſe 
he has nothing that is delicate, or that is natu- 
ral; it is not true Zeal that makes him talk a- 
gainſt the Miſdemeanors of that Age, it is 


merely a Spirit of Vanity and Na ure 
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MCs VALERIUS MARTIALIS, 
a Latin Poet, born at Bilbilis, now called 
Bubiera, a Town of the ancient Celtiberia in 
e which is the Kingdom of Arragom That 

own ſtands upon the River Sala, or Hale, 
that falls into the Ebro above Saragaſſa. His 
Father was called Fronto, and his * Ha- 
cilla, as he owns Himſelf” in the tlürty-fifth E- 
pigram of the fifth Book. He was born, it is 
ſuppoſed, in the Reign of Claudius the Empe- 
ror. When he was twenty Years of Age he 
came to Rome under Nero, and there continued 
thirty-five Years under the Emperors Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, Veſpaſian, Titus, and 5 
b whom he was advanced to the Tribunate and 

ueſtrian Dignity: This Emperor likewiſe gave 


him the Jus trium Liberorum, the Privileges of 
a Citizen that had three Children. 

He was ſent to Rome to qualify himſelf for | 
the Bar, but finding he had no great Ge- 
nius nor Inclination that way, he alter'd his 
Deſign, and applied himſelf to the Study of 
Poetry. He ſucceedin 


in this Purſuit, 41 


acquired a happy and elegant way of Writing, 


which introduced him into Acquaintance with 

the moſt polite Wits of that Age, Silius Itali- 

cus, Stella, and Pliny the Younger, who in * 
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him. 
| 2 at the Deſire of his Friend Priſcus, 2 
an of 
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of his Epiſtles gives him a good Character. Ster- 
tinius, a. noble Roman, had fo great an Eſteem 
for the Compoſitions of this Poet, that he placed 
his Statue in his Library while he was living, 
and the Emperor Yerus uſually called him his 
Virgil, which was a conſiderable Honour to his 
Character. 

AFTER a Jong at Rome without any 
Improvement of his Fortune, he turned his Eyes 
towards his native Country, for his Poverty de- 
-prived him of the common Comforts of Life; 
his fulſom Flattery of Domitian was no Advan- 
tage to his Circumſtances, . Trajan at length be- 
came tired of him, and his Friends forſook him, 
ſo that he was reduced een re 
Which be complains: f; 


un faterr femperque ful, Calliftrate, Papen. 


I this melancholy Condition he retired to 
'Bilbifs, the Place of his Birth, declining in his 
Vears, as he ſays of himſelf, and gray-headed-; 
and this Fou 
Expence of it. 
in his own-Co 


had not contributed.. to t 
e met with better Fortune 
, for there he married Mar- 


cla, (a ſecond Wie, it is ſuppoſed) a * 


of a of.» good Fortune, whom he — — 

and admires, and for ve — 3 
for for ſhe had à Houſe: and fine —— which 
the made him a Preſent of, and ſettled upon 
Here he finith'd his twelfth Book of Epi- 


Conſular Dignity, who came to him 


into Span, w_ to Sr it is inſeribed as his 
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he could not have n 
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Patron. He died about the ſeventy- fifth Year 

of his Age. The other two Books, that js, the 

thirteenth and fourteenth, are called Xenia, and. 

= now and are conceived” by moſt Judges 
ave been written by ſome other Hand. 

H Is Friend Pliny. hearing of the Death of 
Martial, was much affected with the News, 
and gives the' following Character of him in a 
Letter to Priſcus; it is the twenty-firſt Epiſtle 
of the third Book. 


7 PRISC USV. 


0 1 Hear Valerius Mardjalit' is dead, and take it 
© much ts beart; he was a Man of Wit 
and Parts, of a ſharp and poignant Turn of 
„Thought 3 chere was a good deal of Salt and 
Gall in his Writings; and as much Candour. 
and Ingenuity. I made him a Preſent at our 
© Parting, chat Dominant J paid to our Friend 
© ſkip, as well as to the Honour I owed him for 
© the Verſes he compoſed on me. It was uſual with 
* our Anceſtors generouſly. to reward thoſe who 
had by their Writings advanced the Character 
of particular Places or Perſons, a Cuſtom that, 
with ſome others good, is quite out of 
< faſhion in our days: For ſince. we have left 
off doing Actions worthy of Praiſe, we wiſely 
.coriclude Praiſe to be highly impertinent. You 
*-may 22 aſk me, What were the Verſes 
© that I thank' d him for? I would refer you to 


.* the Book it ſelf, only I happen to remember 
" © ſome of them, If you like theſe, it will en- 


5 page you to look for the reſt in the Collection 
of his Works. He. addreſſes himſelf to the 
Miſe to make a Viſit to my Houſe on che 4 

© quiline- 
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© quiline Hill, and orders her to do it with a 
great deal of Deference and Good Manners, 


© Sed me tempore non tuo, &c. 


& But O take heed, my gentle Muſe, 
© That you a happy Minute chuſe ;\ 
oppreſs'd by Bacchus“ Weight, 
6 4 ront not Pliny's learned Gate. 

r he gives all his ſtudious Days 
7 25 ſolemn Philoſophick Lays ; 
And fond of pleaſing liſt ning Rome, 
Age and all to come, 
ſes Books in ſuch a Vein, 
are to vie with” Twlly's Strain. 
(by Martial's r 
„or early 42 
the Bottle pa 


Hnd un 


- © Both in this 
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© Better. to go 
© Af the 4 Lam 


Hur Hour is wh 


* When all's Perfume 


ni 
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„and Nee: e Ay; Gloſs, | 
© This Seaſon's yours, when roſy Garlands crown 
* ach 5 row, and Cato's fern forget to ee 


« Was I not in the right i in parking in the _ 
© indearing manner, with a Man who wrote 
„this on me, and whom I now bewail as dear- 
*ly? He gave me all in his power, and would 
© have given me more, had he had more to give. 
© Tho” between Friends, what 
be beſtowed, than Praiſe; Honour, and Eter- 
ty? But it may be faid, his Writin 
not be Eternal; perha 
2 b a8 if they were to 


Tun Poet laſhes Cate's eg upon the 
nocount N an Aren 17 r at the 


greater Gift ean 


dut . "wrote 


Floral 
before 
lerius '4 
Games 
People 
that th. 
when t 
Friend 
leſt hi: 
uſual 8 
loud £ 
Pome 
re 
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go to 
practiſ 
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Floral Games, where Women appeared naked 


before all the People. The ſame Cato, ſays Va- 
lerius Maximus, being preſent at the » Moral: 


Games which MAeſſius the Ædile exhibited, the 


People had ſo much modeſty as not to require 


that the Courtezans ſhould: be ſtripped; which 


when he underſtood. from Favonius, his intimate 


Friend who ſate by him, he left the Theatre, 
leſt his Preſence might be a hindrance to the 
uſual Spectacle. The People followed him with 
loud Acclamations,' and then - proceeded ac- 
cording to Cuftom, declaring they had a greater 


. for that of the whole Aſſembly. Martial juſtly 
laughs at this Behaviour of Cato ; ; Why did he 
go to thoſe Games, ſince he knew what was 
practiſed there? Did he go there only to go out 
again? This the Poet reproaches him with. 


118 3. lib. J. 


2 51 dulce cum \ſacrum Flre, 
| Feftoſque rujus & licentiam wulgi, 
Cur, in Theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? 
An ides tantum veneras, ut exires 


nn ea cam "A thou Cato "midſt that gameſame Croud, 

No: Stranger to the Revels there allow'd ?. 

Thou 33 "tas Flora 5 Fea, why. cam ii thes 
WY G1 i ; 


IWas it 5 chi, "far 1 go out again ? 


Ir has Happened to this Poet, that thoſe who 
have criticized his Writings have ſhewn him in 
two oppoſite Characters; his Admirers are ex- 
Wen im his Commendations, | The W 


* 


regard for the Majeſty of that one Man, than 
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Quality 


.a meer Droll. His Epigrams, ſa 
never . pleaſed any but a Company of Aſſes. His 
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of Martial, ſay they, was extenſive and lively 
no Subject came amiſs to him, and he was cer- 
tainly capable, had the good Tafte of the Age 
encouraged him to it, to keep up the Spirit of 
the Eprgrammatick Poetry, without the poor 
Helps of falſe Wit and Obſcenity ; and his 
Works were received with univerſal Applauſe in 
all the polite Parts of the Roman Empire. He 
was a pleaſant, witty Poet, ſays Turnebus, he has 
no Notion how he came to be called a Buffon ; 
that his Eprigrams, n 
pleaſe, are writ with a great deal of Elegan 

TE peculiar Properties of an Epigram, ſays 
and Smartneſs ; this ' laſt 

Catullus did not always arrive at, but 
the moſt acute Martial never failed; many of 
his Epigrams, he goes on, are Divine, his 8 e 
is pure and exact, and very proper for that great 
Variety of Matter he was concerned with; and 
tho', * Morhoſius, he be charged by ſome ill- 
natur d Criticks with ſometimes uſing the Spa- 
niſh Dialect, yet this ought not to deprive him 
of the Honour that is juſtly his due, for his 
great Elegancy in the Latin — 

Bur notwithſtanding the Authority of ſuch 
conſiderable Advocates, ſome Writers make bold 
with his Character, and treat him in a v 
ſcurrilous manner. He is, ſays Muretus, if 
compared with Catullus, an idle ſaucy Fellow, 
f Gixraldus, 


Epigrams, fa aphael Volaterranut, are not fit 
to be read, contain neither Elegancy nor 
Morality : and Yofius, with a juſt Moderation 


that tial was one of thoſe Au- 
s thorsz 


obſerves, 
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thors, who, at the ſame time he reproved Vice, | 
taught it ; and though, he deſerved great Com- | 
mendation for many of his Epigrams, up Wh 
thoſe few that are obfcene, he had done infi- | 
nitely more miſchief than by the others he had 
done good, | 


Sunt bona, ſunt quedam mediocria, ſunt mala plura 
Due legis hic : aliter, nm ſit, . Auite, Liber. 


As moft Books are, fo Epigrams, my Friend, 
Some good, indifferent ſome, more badly end. 
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FALERIUS FLACCUS. 


s VALERIUS FLACCUS was 
born at Sezzo, or Setia, a Town of Cam- 
pagnia di Roma, from whence he had the Name 
of Setinus, but lived moſt part of his time at 
Padua. He was Cotemporary with Martial, who 
held an intimate Friendſhip with him, and 
adviſed him to leave the beggarly Study of Poe- 
try, and aþply himſelf to the Bar, as the more 
profitable Profeſſion of the two. He died be- 
fore he had put the finiſhing hand to his Work, 
about thirty-Years.of Age. This ſhort Account 
is the whole that remains of the Life and Death 
of this Poet. | 

FL ACCUS choſe for his Subject the Hiſto- 
ry of the Argonautic Expedition, which he writ 
in eight Books, in imitation of Apollonius Rho. 
dius upon the ſame Subject. Quintilian laments 
his untimely Death, and that it was a great Lofs 
to the Learned, that he did not live to correct 
his Works. He addrefſes his Poem to the Em- 

ror JVeſpaſian, and enters upon it with a pom- 
3 — of Apollo, but his Muſe ſoon 
Jaded. | 
 Phebe mone fi Cumeæ, &c. 


| Tf conſcious at Cumæan Rites I bend, 
nd at the hallowed Service pure attend, I 


; 
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| j7 undef thy lured Wreath I oear, 
8 Phozbus inſpire my Numbers, hear my Pray r. 


= He ſeems rather to imitate than to tranſlate 
the Greet Poet Apollonius, whoſe Work, tho' he 
had before him, and by comparing it with thoſe - 
of Homer and Virgil, might have made his Ad- 
vantages in treating the ſame Subject ; yet with- 
out uſing the help of a Guide, he gave himſelf 
up wholly to his own Invention, and ſucceeded 
accordingly. However, Apollonius has been far 
from ſuffering where Flaccus ha ſeemed to tranſ- 
late him ; none of his Spirit has been loſt in the 
Transfuſion, and he may be placed in the 
Number of thoſe few Authors, whoſe Copies 
have rival'd their Originals. He had a true Ge- 
nius for Poetry, which would have been more 
diſtinguiſh'd, had he arri ed at riper Years, and 
a more diſcerning Judgment. He profeſſedly 
imitated Virgil, and often does it in a happy 
Manner, and is in general far from deſerving 
to be ſo much neglected as he has been, in 
compariſon of other Poets, no ways ſuperiour 
to him, either for their Matter, Style, or Ver- 
fication. And this Character is conliftent with 
the Obſervation of the beſt Judges, who have 
emark'd upon him. 
2 excuſe the harſh Style of 
this Author, laments that he died before he 
ad time to review his Argonauticks ; but he 
allows him to be a Perſon of Wit, of a happy 
"ancy, of a ſolid Judgment, and of extraor- 
nary Diligence and Application; that his Ver- 
es have a pleaſant and harmonious Sound, tho' 
is Poem has none of thoſe other Graces and 
>auties, which are the Ornaments of Poetry, 
Vor, I. P He 
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He is really, ſays Barthius, a more conſiderable: 
Poet, than he is. generally allowed; they are 
either Pedants, or your half learned Men, who 
negle& to read him through an Opinion that 
his Style is harſh, and diſagreeable; whereas he is 
a Poet of no inconſiderable Quality, of a noble 
and elevated Air. However fome will not be 
induced to confeſs his Poetical Genius, his 
Learning, bis Gravity, and his Judgment; yet 
Hlaccus appears more conſiderable, when he 
marches alone, than when he treads in the 
Footſteps of Apollonius the Rhadian. Borrichius, 
in his Diſſertation upon the Poets, confeſſes that 
Flaccus had very often high and noble Flights, 
his Style was florid enough, though it had Une- 
venneſſes ſometimes, and ſeemed a little rugged, 
which, undoubtedly he Would have ſoftned and 
poliſhed had he lived ſome time longer. But 
Napin reduces him to the loweſt Order of Poets; 
he is cold arid flat, ſays he, affecting a Loftineſs 
of Expreſſion, and not having a Genius for 
it.; his Poem is extremely mean, the Fable, the 
Oontrivance, the Conduct, all js of a very low 
| T, 8 iner e 
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AUSONTUS. 
DEE IMUS MAGNUS AUSONIUS, 
one of the moſt excelletit Poets of the fourth 
Century, was a Native of Bourdeaux in France, 
and tlie Son of Fatins Auſomius, Phyfician to the 
Emperor Valentinian. He was born at Bazas, 
and ſettled at Bourdeaux; his Wife's Name was 
Amilia Monia, and was the Daughter of Cœci- 
lius Argicius Arboreus, who fled into Aguitain 
after a Proſcription, - which had deprived him 
of all the Eſtate he had in the Country. This, 
Arboreus, having fixed himfelf in the City called 
Aquæ Tarbellorum, married a virtuous Woman 
of little or no Fortune, whoſe Name was mi- 
lia Corinthia Maura, From this Marriage pro- 
ceeded. one Som and three Daughters; the Son' 
was /Emilius Magnits Arboreus, who taught Rhe- 
toric at Toulouſe, and who took ſuch: à parti- 
cular Care of the Education of our Poet. On 
of the Daughters was married to Julius Auſonius, 
and brought him four Children, of Which our 
Auſonius was the ſecond. He draws out a par- 
ticular Character of his Father's Virtues in his 
Parentalia, or Epicedion in Patremt; and if he 
was like the Picture which his Son has left of 
him, he was a pe of the Golden Age. 
He was educated with à very pat᷑ticulaf Care 
the whole Family (intereſted themſelves in it, 
1 | 2 . 
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either becauſe his Parts were very promiſing, or 
becauſe the Scheme of his Nativity had progno- 


% 
© 


ſticated that he ſhould attain to great Honours. 
It ſeems Cæcillus Argicins Arbereus, his Grand- 
father by the Mother's ſide, underſtood Aſtrology, 


and had calculated this Nativity, but never diſ- 
cover'd it to his Family. Many Years after 
his Death his Daughter accidentally diſcover'd it. 
Auſonius informs us of theſe Particulars himſelf, 


fu cali Numeros & conſcia Sidera, &c. 


: 


Thy dre gon conſcious Stars our Lives can date, 
e 


Aud in Heaven's Aſpetts read the Book of Fate ; 
There all my future Fortunes a thou trace, 
And in thy Schemes the pleaſing Secret place. 

But what the Grandſire with ſuch Care conceal' d, 
The curious Mother's prying Eye reveal d. 


He adds, that Arboreus meeting from time to 
time with adverſe Fortune, and lamenting his 
Son, who died at thirty Years of Age, com- 
forted himſelf. under his Afflictions, with the 
Expectation of thoſe Dignities which the Stars 
had promiſed to his Grandchild. N 


bu” Dieebis "ſed te, &c. | 
Pleas'd with the Honour Fate for me deſign d, 


No longer thy own Griefs diſtract thy Mind. 


Ev'n now thou ſinileſt among the Dead, to ſee 


This full Accompliſhment of Fate's Decree : | 


Toiſee. me, thus adore thy pious Shade 
A. Queſter, Frgfect, and a Conjul made. 4 * 


A poblof ab is tr e frat 
He [FS Grandfather's Soul, even in 


the Abode of the Bleſſed, was ſenſible of 


Ac- 


& > owe ke 


n 
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 Accompliſhment of the Horoſcope, and of the 


particular Dignities which our Poet, had ob- 


tain'd at the Emperor's Court. He is leſs Or- 


thodox in another Place, for he there queſtions 


whether any thing of us remains after Death, 


4 nne fo ve -aliqud, &c. 


And now if aſter Death there aught remains,” | 


In thy ble 18 ade fuweete 7 Remembrance reigns : 
Or if thy Grave no farther Preſpect give, 
Tet thy paſt Life wih make mk ame ll live. 


H E made a ſurpriſing Progreſs in Learning, 
and at the Age of thirty Years was appointed 
to teach Grammar in 1 475 Some time 
after he vas promoted there to the Office of 
Profeſſor of Rhetoric. He acquired fo great a 
Reputation in this Employ, that he was invited 
to the Imperial — to be Præceptor to Gra- 
tian, Son of the ror Valentinian. He made 
himſelf very agreeable both to his Pupil and to 
his Pupil's Father, and received from them ſuch 

ewards and Dignities, as made him a very 
eminent Example of Juuenals Maxim, 


Si Kerana volet, fies de Rhetore Conſul, 


If Fortune pleaſes, # 
\Rheterician may become a 7 Conſul. 


He was, in effect, raiſed to the Conſulſhip by 
the Emperor Gratian, in the Year Three hun- 
dred ſeventy-nine, after having gone through 
other conſiderable Offices; for beſides the Dig- 
nity of Queſtor, with which he was honoured fo 

| 3 - 


— 


Te ad alread ly profeſſed the Goel. * 
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the Life of the Emperor Jalentinian; he was cre- 


ated Præfect of the Prætorium in Veal and in 


Gaul, after the Death of that Prince- The 
Thanks which he gave to the Emperor Gratian 
for his Promotion to the Confulſhip;” is an ex- 
cellent Performance. The Time of his Death 
is not certainly known, but without queſtion 
he lived to a very great Age. He had married 
a Wife of a good Family who died young; 

had ſome Children by Pen and did not marry 
any more. He was much eſteemed by the Em- 
peror Theedefius, and ſome believe that Monarch 
conferred on him the Dignity .of a Patriczan, 
They found this on a Letter which appears in 
moſt Editions at the beginning of * Aufonins's 


Works. Nothing can be Were 6bliging than 


that Letter, Some Critieks Judge' it to be ſup- 
poſititious, — 1 4 XY that em an 
peror very m eemed Hs Poems, 
exocrine] im to publiſh them, for. * 
by a Preface which is inconteſtably the 


pwn. 
TIE Creeks have exereifed dhe 140 


inquiring, whether, Aaſonius was a proſpſfed Chri- 
ſtian; Vufut, and ſome others, pronduiſce Him 
a Heathen Poet, and appeal to the Teſtimony 
and the Epiſtles of Paulimis to him; and there- 


fore conclude that thoſe Chriſtian Compoſitions 


ule aſcribed to him, muſt undou 
ork of another Hand. Thoſe IO NON 


t 1 7 850 's Works, find nothing there t 
7775 t Au foniur e = 


ther u5 no where uſes 4 
ation to Him to be baptized, | 
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ſtiam Family. Now'Chriſtiani 


ſenius was educated from his Trifai 
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it yet more certainly from thoſe expteſs Tues 
they meet with there, | 


Non reor hoc fands fic Jifplicuiſſ Parenti, 
Mentis ut errorem credat, fic vivere Chrifte. 


1 hope my. Foy Tutor now will find | 
The Cor; iftian Faith: 'no' Error of the Mind. 


80 that 1 Reading of Palin's Warks vides 


the very reverſe of what Poſjmes and ſome others 
have aſſerted, it demonſtrates; that Aauſonius was 


a profeited Chriſtian. It is therefate without 


| folindation that ſome would. take from this 


Poet Neat appears in praiſe of Qhriſt, in his 


Collection of Verſes. | Tho! we ſhould deprive 
him of the Curnicb: Puſchate, and the excellent 
Piece Waden e $7 


| Onion fold montis ib aba cad, 


As ſome | Oriticks would, yet there would be 
enough left in his Works to eonfute thoſe -who.. 
. affirm he was a Pagan, +Baromus obſerves, that 
Ausonius was etucated by two. Nuns, who were 


His Aunts ; this ista Proof that he was of a Chri- 
ty being upon the 
Throne in thoſe times, and Paganiſm 

to Diſgtace and Perſecution, it ſeldom happen'd 
that a Chriſtian turned Pagan. Since then Au- 
in Chriſti- 
anity, we dught to believe he pr it all the 
Days of his Life ; for nothing .is more abſiird 
than the Thought of G5 elinus, who ſays, that 
Claudian and Anfonius, being, prevailed upon by 
the Authority — : of the Pagan Hin- 

4 


machus, 
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machus, abjured the Chriſtian Faith, and plung'd 
themſelves again into Idolatry. 


Works of Auſenius, either becauſe his Muſe was 
a little too inconſtant, or becauſe ſome Pieces 
have been inſerted in his Poems, which he had 
but rough drawn, or becauſe ſome particular 


— Un Were he had not time to poliſh. 
Gene peaking there is ſomething harſh in 
his Manner and in his Style, but it was rather 
the Defect of the Age, than of his Genius. 
They who are good Judges of Poetry, ean ea- 
- ily ſee that if he had lived in the Augu/tan Age, 
- ſome of his Verſes would have equalled the beſt 
of that time, ſo much Delicacy and Wit appear 
in moſt of his Writings, He had certainly a 
fine Genius, and a great Compaſs of Learning 
and Eloquence, but he neglected to cultivate 
his Parts, and often employ'd himſelf upon tri- 
| fling Subjects. Many of his little Compoſitions 
1 were the Amuſements of his leiſure Hours, writ- 
| ten for the uſe of his own Grandchildren or of 
' ſome particular Friends; but he was fo vain and 
' careleſs, that ſcarce any thing finiſh*'d came out 
of his Hands, His Epigrams are many of them 
Franſlations of the Greet, and have but little 
Spirit or Elegance; his Love-Verſes made up- 
on Bifſala,, a fair German Slave that he ſet at 
liberty, are imperfet, He wrote Verſes upon 
- the ſeven wiſe Men; upon the principal Cities 
of the Roman Empire; upon the Contents of 
- Homer's lliads, and Odyſſee. He has left Epiſtles 
and ether - Miſcellaneous Works: But his moſt 
\ eclebrated Piece, in the fr of Scaliger, is 
his Poem upon the AMAoſellt; this, he fays, * 
Gau | 4 2 f 0 
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THERE is an extreme Inequality in the 


Reaſons. obliged him to permĩt the Publication 
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fo elaborate a Work, that had Auſanius writ no- 
thing elſe, that would have been ſufficient to have 
procured him the Character of a great Poet, 
there being in it a great deal of Art, Method, 
| fine Language, Genius, Candor, and Sharp- 
neſs. it] |; 
AUSONIUS, notwithſtanding his Profeſ- 
ſion of Chriſtianity, is juſtly condemned as a laſ- 
civious, filthy Writer, Some Epigrams, ſays Sca- 
liger the Father, are ſo deteſtably obſcene, that 
they deſerve neither Writer nor Reader, and 
inſlcad of the Spunge, they ſeem. to merit no o- 
ther Purification than that of the Flames, I 
wonder, he ſays nothing againſt the Obſcenities 
of the Cento Nuptialis, written in the Decline of 
Life, which have principally excited the Indig- 
nation of ſeveral other Authors. Mr. Bail, 
obſerves juſtly, It were, ſays he, to. be wiſhed 
that ſomebody had expunged. the abominable 
Cento, that wicked Piece of Patchwork, ' whioh 
he made up of ſeveral half Verſes of Virgil, on 


Subjects purely amorous.. It is with much Ju- 


ice that the Univerfity of Paris complained 
forty Years ago of the Malice of this. Poet in 
making Virgil ſpeak. in ſo very lewd a man- 


ner, Who, of all the Poets of Antiquity, was 


moſt celebrated for, his Chaſtity. Father Briet, 
a Jeſuit, has carried his Zeal yet further, when 
5 repreſents this a ys jp 2 4 us as an 
Outrage highly pen ing it to be as great 
a Piece of — Aſſurance, as of ſcanda- 
lous Obſcenity, to make ſuch a Miſapplication, 
and that there was ſomething Diabolical ra- 
ther than UN, in that pernicious Art. of 
perverting thi 


ngs,..and changing good into bad, 
to lay Snares for the Innocence? > 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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© Youth, Theſe Reflexions are juſtly laid upon 
the Filthineſs and Infection of this Compofi- 
tion, and Auſonius ſeems to take Thame to him- 
« ſelf, "and confeſs as much; for after he had 
- deferibed the Wedding Feaſt, the Proceſſion of 
the Bride and Bridegroom, the Wedding-Pre- 
ſents, the Compliments of the Company, and 
having modeſtly enough repreſented the firſt 
Diſcourſe of the married Couple, he ſtops there, 
and advertifes the Readers, that what he had to 
ſay more, not bèeing covered with a Veil, it 

was their part to decline going any farther. 
© Thus far, ſays he, I have veiled the Nup- 
© tial-Myſtery with many Words and long De- 
© fcriptions for an Entertainment to modeſt 
Ears; but becauſe the matrimonial Solemni- 
nity requires ſome ſmutty ' Mirth, and Cu- 
© ftsom has authorized theſe Ivoſe Deſcriptions, 
'© the remaining Secrets of the Chamber” and 
„Bed will be given you by the ſame Author, 
'* who muſt bluſh again bd again for ae 


2 
_ „ F a 3 Ek 


* upon Virgiłs Words fo impudent a4 Meaning. 
:< You that pleaſe may ftop here, and leave 

'® reſt to thoſe who are More curious“. 
 AU8SONTU S compoſed this Nuptiat-P 
of Patchwork at the II 


| Inſtande ef the Emperor 
Jalentiniun, who had treated the fame Subject 
in the Tame ludicròtis manner. He ecuſes h 
ſelf by obſerving that a Prinee cannot exprels 
any fort of Command more abſfolite than that 
of a Requeft ; he found himfelf much perpleued, 
for in N ee he expoſed him- 
felf to [the Atcifation"of groſsly 'Merifieing- his 
Reputation to Flättery; and by writing" d better 
em than that of the Emperer; he was ke 
be condemned for his Inblence, in- n | 
9 £4 + 3. C — 5 . 
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the Aſſurance. to be more witty than his Ma- 
ſter. But to do the Poet all the Juſtice which 
the Delicacy of his Wit and. Pen deſerues, let 
us hear his own Words iii his Preface to that 
Piece. I am aſhamed to have. diſgraced. the 1 

Dignity of Vil's Poetry on ſo jocular a Sub- | 
© ject ; but what could Ido? I was commandgd | 
to do it; and which is the moſt -abſolute . | 
ſort of Command, I was. deſired ta do it hy | 
him, who could have commanded it, even hy | 
+ © his Sacred Imperial: Majeſty Valentintunn a 
Prince, in my Judgment, truly learned. who 
had himſelf treated the ſame Subject in the 
© ſame manner in very apt and witty Poetry. 
Deſiring therefore to try how far be ſheufd 

excel in this our Tryal of Skull, he commaad- 
© ed me to undertake the Work. You Wil 
. readily imagine I had a very nice Taſk 4.1 
was neither willing to excel hôt be excelled ; 
if I. fell. ſhort; it -wdukiJook: in the Judg- 

ment of others like Flattery; if Ioutdidf It 
would ſeem Inſolence. I undertook it there- 
fore with an Appearance of Unwillingneſs, 
and by a happy Courſe I kept in favour as 
an Equal, and offended not as a Superiour,” 


If it 8 q tialis of the 
abs 
of Auſon {I & it x 


was not unſkille F and beſides, as he 
was grave, and of exemplary Chaſtity, it = 
ſerve, in ſome meaſure, to juſtify the Conduct 
of this Poet. 1 
Tn Cenſors of e yy 2 "tp 
*Fandernefs uppn the Writings of Auſonius; 
E is _ where ſo full of Wit and Smart- 
neſs, that he never ſuffers his Reader to fall a- 


| ſleep, 
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fleep. Brodæus cannot imagine his Style to be 
ſo unpolite as thoſe do, who, by way of Re- 
proach, call him Ferreum Scriptorem, a Writer 
as hard as Iron. He was the moſt learned, if 
we believe Scaliger, of all the Poets, from Bo- 
mitian down to that Time; he was of a great 
| and acute Wit, but his Style ſomewhat harſh ; 
| he is not all of a piece; he has. writ on ſeveral 
| | Ne but not always with the ſame Succefs, 
| therefore we are not to judge of him from „ 
what he hath done, but what he could have. 
done. He wiſhes that he had never writ any b 
of his Epigrams, not one of them is finiſh'd as 


it ought to be, fome are impertinent, cold, and t 

frivolous; when he tranſlated from 8 „he 6 
never regarded to carry the oziginal. Beauty into x 

the Latin ; he wan very wk and _—_— 7 

| and therefore it is Ks we find man his t 

: Jambicks, which at the Beginning ſeem 02.4 and. tt 

- elaborate; in the CAT Ta: prove —— and. ii 

full of Dregs. | 5. 
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CLAUDIA IV. 


THO the Place of his Birth is uncertain, yet 
| Claudius Claudianus is commonly ſaid to be 
born at Alexandria in Egypt, about the begin- 
ning of the Reign of Valentinian the firſt, of 
the Vulgar Era Three-hundred ſixty-five. He 
. finiſhed his Studies at Alexandria, a famous Aca- 
demy in that Age, and as renowned as Athens 
for the Education of Youth ; his Knowledge of 
the Greek Tongue was ſo perfect, that he en- 
ter'd his Muſe, and compoſed his firſt Attempts 
in Poetry in that Language. About thirty 
: Years old he came to Rome, and publiſh'd his 
firſt Poem, as he confeſſes to Probinus the Con- 
ſul, who was his Friend and Patron, 


Romanos bibimus primum, te Conſule, Fontes. 


His elegant Compoſitions , and polite, Learning 
- ſoon admitted him into the beſt Company a- | 
mong Men of Taſte and Merit, particularly in- 
to the Favour and Eſteem of Ftilico, a Noble 
Goth, who had the whole Adminiftration of Af- - 
fairs under the Emperor Hlanorius. This Prime | 
Miniſter diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his Valour and Il 
Conduct under 1 who heaped Honours 1 Ti 
upon him, made him General of his Forces, mar- 
ried him to his Niece Serena, and upon his 


* 
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Death-bed recommended to him the Care of 


the Empire, and made him the Guardian of his. 
| Children. Supported by this extrabrdinary Power, 
and the great Intbreſt he had in Honorius, to- 


whom he had married his Daughter Maria, he 


began to raiſe Schemes of ſettling the Empire in 


his owh/Family j but his Ambitioniproved fatal, 
his Treaſon was | diſcover'd, for which” he and 
his Son Encherius deſervedly ſuffered Death. 
The Ruin of Stilics fell heavily upon Guis]; 
for Hadrian, who was the ſucceeding Favourite, 
a Captain of the -Guards*who had detected the 
Conſpiracy, perſecuted our Poet as a Dependant 
upon Stilico, and reſolved to rain him both in 
-Perſon and Fortune. Claudian complains of the 
! barbarous and unjiſt Ufage he had received from 
this Minifter, he expoſtulates with him by Let- 
ter, but finding no redreſs, and reduced to the 
-loweft Fortune, and unſupported by his Friends, 
Who were either baniſhed or put to death, he 
<obſerved- no Temper, but gave a looſe to his 
Reſentment, and 8 the Favou- 
rite in Lampoons: and bitter Inwectives. 

Tuguc he ſuffered by the unforgiving, Spi- 
rit of Hadriun, yet we find by his Writings, 
that the Compliments and Panegyricks he be- 
ſtowed -upbn the Conſulſhip bf Honorius, were 


not thrown away or unrewarded ; for he en- 


Joyed many Eniployments Civil and Mili- 
"tary, but ol what Nature or Value, cannot be 
Idiſcover'd. But he was eminently diſtinguiſh'd 
'by 9 Honour he received from Arcadins 
and Honorius, and the general Vote of the Se- 
mate, who erected to him a Statue of Braſs in 
 Trajar's ' Forum, with the following Inſcrip- 
ion. 1 RO OT ONS! + 03 $i P 
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' Netary, and roy other great Bualifications, 


- the moſt excellent Poets; though his own Works 
ar ſufficient to make' his Name immortal, yet as 
a Teſtimony F their Approbation, the learned 
and 'moſt happy Emperors Arcadius 
us, at the Requeſt of. the Senate, have ordered 
this Statue to be erected, Same * in the Fo- 
rum of Trajan. 


This Epigram-1 was inſcribed below, 


Rome and the Caurs bire bir Statue raiſe, 
Hho TRIES Genius jon'd 0 Homer 6. Lays. 


[1 


CLAUDIAN wes'tarkied to a Lady: of 


eat Quality and Fortune in Libya, by the In- 


— of the Princeſs Serena. The Time of 


his Death is uncertain, nor ean we meet with 
any other Particulars of his Life. 


Honori- 


8 


Tuis Poet valued himſelf, and laid bond Di 


dation of. his Character upon his Poem of the 
"Raps - if Proſer pine, à curious Suhfest, and a 
celebrated Story in the Heathen ythology, 
and capable of the higheſt Embefliſhmerts, 
tho? it is ſuppoſed not to do. finiſtꝰd Piece; he 
addreſſes it to his Friend Nhorimimmt, a Perſen 
of Learning and Diſtinction, und ronfeſſes it 
coſt him much Pains and Sweat, and that he 
did not venture upon ſo urdueus a Tak; be- 
fore he had tried the Strength of his Maſe up> 
on lower and le important Subjects. Tt reft 
of his. Poems conſiſt of yricks> or Invec- 
tives, with ſome Epiſtles and Ppigrams. So 
little > ng upon Sacred Subjects; Which throu 

e 


miſt 


| 
| 


all his 
them all a ſuperiour Talent for Satire. Thoſe 
againſt Eutropms and Rufinus have ſo. many Ad- 
mirers, that it is hard to ſay, which of the two 
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miſtake have been aſcribed to Claudian, and fo 


have made him thought a Chriſtian, were writ- 
ten by Claudius Mamercus, a Chriſtian | Poet of 


Vinne in Gaul. Several Criticks are of opi- 
nion 1 his Invectives are the moſt perfect of 
ritings, and that he has diſcovered in 


deſerves the Preference. 2 1 
AFTER the death of. T heodeſivs, this Ruf- 
nus, out of envy. to ſee Stilico above him, 
formed treacherous Deſigns upon the Empire. 
He practiſed ſecretly With the Huns, the Geoths, 
and the Alans, and endeavour'd to make him- 


ſelf Sovereign, or at leaſt independent upon his 
Maſters and his Enemies. This Treaſon. coſt 
him his Life. The long Proſperity of this great 
Man, induced Claudian to believe, as Epicurus 
did, that all things were made by Chance, and 


that the Gods did not concern themſelves with 
the Government of the World; but the exem- 
plary Puniſhment of Ruſinus removed his Diffi- 
culties, and cleared up io him the juſt Admi- 
niſtration of the Divine Providence. His Sen- 


timents upon this Occaſion are exact and ſo- 
lemn, and (tho I am not fond of Quotatiens, as 


moſt who have written in this way) I will ven- 


ture to repreſent them in his 6wn Words: 


ws 8 94. Dan CERES I BOUITS FILMS EI 
Sepe mibi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, . | _ 
Curarent Superi ter nas, an nullus ineſſet.' | 
Rector, & mcerta fluerent mortalia ca. 
Nam cum diſpeſiti queſiſſem fudera Mundi, 
Preſcriptaſque maris fines annique meatus, 

Et lucis noftiſque vices, tune omnia rebar 
a3 6H ; Confilia 
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Conſilio ata Dei, qui lege moveri 
8 yr ven 22 diverſo tempore naſci, 
Dui variam Phœben alieno juſſerat igne 
Compleri, ſolemgue ſuc : porrexerit undis 
Littora, tellurem medio librauerit axe, 
Sed cum Res hominum tanta Caligine volui 
Adſpicerem, lætoſque diu florere nocentes 
Vexarique pios, rurſus labefatia cadebat 
Relligio; cauſægue viam non ſponte ſequebar 
Alterius, vacuo que currere ſemina mots 
Afirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras 
ortund non arte regi, que numina ſenſu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, wel neſcia naſtri. 


 Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufini Pœna tumultum, Te 


Abfolvitque Deos, Jam non ad culmina rerum 
3 1770 creviſſe gueror, tolluntur in altum 
7 apſu graviore ruant, 


Oft has ny Mind with anxious Doubts been toſt, 
ther the Care of Heaven extends to Earth, 

Or mortal Things den on Chance alone. 

For when the fair Creation I ſurvey d, 

In beauteous Order rang d; the Sea confin'd 


Within its Bounds, and its proud Waves reſtrain dd. 


The Tear revolving in its conflant Courſe, 


And the 9 Day and Nigbt; 
Jeleariy ſaw the Hand of Providence, © 

And umd the fprightly Ruler of the World. 
That Gol, toboſe all-informing Hand directe 
The rapid Motion of the whirling Spheres,” 
Do rules the-Seaſons of the varied Near; 


Ibo fills the Moors bright Orb with berros QLight,” | 


And bids the Sum with native Luftre ſhine, 


'x 


Abo en the Otean' s Brink extendt the Shores, aft 
5238 © T4 


And on "its Axis ballances the Earth. 


Sf #+ 
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But when the pl;omy' Scene ef Man I bir l, 
0 1, bs FR 2 
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The Bad triumphant, and the Good. opprefe' 4% 
Religion in a moment loft its bold ay 0 
— Heart incl #0: that, 1 


HlurPd thro the uaſt, Abyſs e f e a 


Is rad on. hi ze. e & 
Only to fall wi —— 7 — 


Tut Judges of C udian. are divided in theix 
Opinions concerning him.; ſome think his Style 
too florid, and are offended, with the flowing 
Eaſe and Harmoniouſnefsof his Numbers which, 


they ſay, want both, Fa and” een to 


ſuppoxt the Di of the Expreſſion. 

admiring NEON Eaſe and Fluency. of 
his Numbers, with the Spirit and Vivacity of 
his Style, wiſh. he had been, happier, or more 
judicious in the Choice of his Subjects. Clan- 


dian, ſays Crinitus, was of an excellent Genius, 
much adapted: to Poetry s he is happy in his 
Flights, ae takes ſuch a wonderful Delight in 


the Variety of Figures and Sentences, that Na- 


ture ſeems + to have deſign'd bim for a Poet. 


Tho? he did not treat of the nobleſt Subj 
yet, what was wanting that way, he ſupphed 


with his Wit. He wasof a happy Vein, be had 
a ſolid Judgment, his. a Serie was pure, eaſy, and 
natural z he had 2. great deal of 'Smartneſs With 


out the leaſt Affectation. He is worthy of the 


. Commendation, and tho bis: Wit and 


Eloquence 


Eloquence e to fall in a vicious ya: et 
ſince the Reign of Auguſtus, no Man went be- 
yond him, either in po of Style, or Lofti- 
neſs of Expreſſion, The. Verſes of: Claudzan, 1 
ſays Borrichius, are read at this Day. with great 
Veneration, in reſpect of his profound Wit ; his 
Style is chaſte, grave, and ſublime, and yet, 
which is a thing to be admired,, eaſy and natu- 


ral, interwoven with moral and political Inſtruc- 


tions, but he is too full of the Gallies of Youth! 
and his Style is ſometimes a little haughty. 

Ir is obſerved by Reapin, that the common 
Undertakers in Panegyricks, who have not 
Force to form ——— a Deſign, looſe the 
Reins of their Fancy, after they have piled 
a heap of groſs and 1 Praiſes, without 
Order and Connexion, one upon another, this, 
forſooth, muſt be called a Panegyrick. Tis thus, 
＋ he, that Claudian has praiſed the Emperor 

enorius, and the Conſuls Probinus, Olyorius, 
Stilico, and the other illuſtrious Perſons of his 
Time. Throughout all his Panegyricks n 
an Air of Vouthfulneſs, that has e 
what is ſolid, though there appears ſome 
He flags in the Invention, and tho” at his rtl. 
ſetting out he ſeems to be full of Fire and very 
briſk, yet all of a ſudden he ſtops like a Man 
out of breath, and his Concluſion is never an- 
ſwerable to his ing; yet, ſays . 


there are ſome Flowers in him, which, if a 


wiſe Man had the e e Feu 
wonderful anna ATE od 


K 1 


The End of "the. Firſt Folume, 
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cal Notes, relating to the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
the NW and Roman 


Il. The SAT] MYSEVM | 
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% III. HO RAC E's SATTRI 

and ART OF POETRY, anflated into 
. Engl'h, with Notes. By 8. Doxsr ER, D. D. 
Prebendary of Sarum. The fifth Edition, re- 
viſed and corrected, with conſiderable Improve- 
ments, ang ſome additional Notes. 


IV. The Five Books of Æſepian FABLES | 
of PH ED RUS, Auguſtus 22 's Freed- Man. 
With a numerical Key adjoining to each = 
directing to take the Woids in conſtruin 
proper Order. And alſo the Notes of Ter | 
| Danet, for the Uſe of the Danphin, tranſlated 
| — Engliſh. To vrhich are added, a Copious 
he Today. containing eve Word in the- 
Fas with their proper Engliſb, and a Gram- 
matical Praxis on them, referring to the Rules 
of Grammar, by the Aſſiſtance of which young 
Scholars may be Naben of themſelves, to learn 
their Leffons in Phedrus.. For the Uſe of 


Schools. By N. Baitey. | Sixth Edition. 
ll Printed r D. Browne, at 1 Black * . 
a Temple-Bar. 
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